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CHAPTER I. 

HIM ! 

"What is that?" said the young girl, with a 
start of horror, raising herself and listening eagerly. 

" It is the man in the black coat, who spoke to 
you. He is coming, as he told you." 

" But I never allowed him to come," cried the 
girl, in a tone of despair. " Never ! never ! Heaven 
have mercy on me! Oh! help me, help me! 
What shaU I do?" 

" Promise to go with me, and to place yourself 
imder my care," said the harp girl, composedly, 
without raising her head. " Or would you rather 
go with him?" 
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" I would rather die ! I will throw myself out of 
the window !" 

" Are you really so virtuous?" said Nanette, with 
a doubtful smile. 

The other made no answer, but kept her dis- 
tended eyes fixed on the door. 

" Now you are really and truly good and inno- 
cent?" continued Nanette, more urgently, raising 
herself to hear her companion's answer more dis- 
tinctly. 

The latter seemed at first, in her anguish, not to 
understand her, but then she started, looked at her 
steadily, and, lifting her hand, she said, "I will 
swear it ! I have always been innocent !" 

'' Oh ! if that is the case," said Nanette, " we will 
soon get rid of this blockhead." 

The door now slowly opened, and the man who 
had defended the girl down stairs appeared, and 
looked cautiously into the room. He had an ex- 
tinguished candle in his hand. " What a dread- 
ful storm there is," said he; "wherever the wind 
finds the smallest opening it rushes in." 

"What's the matter?" said Nanette. "Do you 
want a light? I can't give you one, I can tell you. 
Be off with you. We have paid for our room, and 
we don't choose to be disturbed." 

" Oh, you are a wild cat I" said the maxu ^ I 
don't want to have anything to do with you." 
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*^ Perhaps with my sister !" said Nanette, starting 
up, and advancing towards him, her eyes flashing 
and her hands clenched. " But take care, Strauber. 
The night is not over, and Johann is coming, and 
then I will see what he will say when I tell him of 
your insolence." 

This threat seemed to make some impression on 
Herr Strauber. He tried to smile, and said, " You 
are certainly the boldest woman I ever saw in my 
life. Did not the girl beside you say yes to me 
down stairs?" 

" Yes," said Nanette, " but you know she was 
afraid of the other man. She never intended to 
encourage you, and you know it. You are not 
such a fool as not to know that." 

At this moment a clear bell was sounded several 
times distinctly in the house, and its pecuUar tone 
echoed sharply through the vaulted passages. 

Herr Strauber started violently. 

^^That must be at the little back-door," said 
Nanette ; " Johann will be here immediately." 

^^ No, no," answered Strauber, eagerly, while he 
again took hold of the handle of the door; "that 
is something else. Hush ! I know that bell." As 
he said this he visibly shuddered, like some one 
suddenly chilled by frost or seized by sudden terror. 

" What is the matter?" said the young girl, who 
had observed the sudden change in Strauber. 

b2 
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" I don't know," said he, in a low whisper, ** but 
something is wrong — listen I " So saying, he put 
his head out into the passage. ^^ Extinguish your 
light, ' said he, hastily; ^^ it must not be seen on the 
stairs." 

"Is that not a new scheme of yours?" said 
Nanette, suspiciously. 

"No! no! Hold your tongue this instant. If 
you wonH put out the candle, come with me out- 
side the door, or stay in, as you choose. So, 
gently." 

The harp girl, who saw no expression but that . 
of extreme fear in the man's face, went out with 
liim into the dark passage to satisfy her curiosity. 

For a moment there was a deep silence in the 
whole building, then the sound of the little bell 
was heard again, a door was opened in the story 
below, and heavy steps were heard on the stone 
corridor, and a trembling voice asking eagerly, 

" Now, what has happened ? Don't play me 
any foolish tricks ! " 

" The man in livery," said the girl. 

"Yes," said Strauber, shuddering. "Poorwretch !" 

The voice now changed from a trembling and 
imploring tone to an angry and resisting one. 
"What do you mean?" he was heard to say. "If I 
choose to go home I can do so, I suppose? Who 
has a right to prevent me? " 
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The steps were heard again, but instead of regu- 
lar paces much trampling and scuffling, and then a 
groan, and a sound as of dragging along some heavy 
substance. 

"Heaven have mercy on us!" said the girl; 
" something dreadful has happened." 

"Not yet," said Strauber, shuddering, "but it 
vrill happen." On which he listened with increased 
eagerness. After the dragging along had continued 
for a few seconds, a deep voice was heard to say, 

" Now, if you choose to go on your own feet I 
am quite willing, but don't attempt any resistance, 
for it is quite useless." 

On which the lacquey was heard to answer, with 
a deep sigh, " I will do what you tell me." The 
footsteps died away in the distance, a door closed, 
and all was as still as death. 

Strauber and Nanette listened for a few minutes 
at the door, and then returned slowly to the room. 

"Speak to me," said she; "what is going on 
below?" 

"How do I know?" said he, in a confused 
manner. 

" You know more than you choose to tell. Did 
you understand what the sound of that bell 
meant ? " 

" Hush ! hush ! " said Strauber, drawing the girl 
into the room; " he is in the house." 
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" He ! " said Nanette, starting. 

" Yes, yes, I tell you he is here," answered the 
other; " and if the doors are opened again to-night 
I shall be off instantly. Good night ! Go to sleep. 
What need you care about what goes on in the 
house ? " 

So saying, Strauber left the room and crept softly 
along the passage and down stairs. 

The young girl had half raised herself on the 
bed, and was the picture of terror and anguish. 
Her long fair hair fell over her pale face without 
her attempting to smooth it away. She, too, had 
heard confused voices and hurried steps, and had 
naturally thought that it was some danger which 
threatened her, and she was trembling violently. 
When Strauber left the room, however, she became 
more quiet and composed. 

Nanette approached the bed, and said, thought- 
fully, " You may lie down now safely, and go to 
sleep. No one will molest us to-night; so make a 
little room for me that I may also lie down. But 
first I will put out the candle." 

" Oh no, let it bum," said the young girl. 

^^No, I dare not; it would be contrary to the 
regulations of the house," said the other, eagerly. 
" The light might be seen in the window from the 
court below, and not for the world would I have 
any blame in the matter — on no account what- 
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ever." So saying she blew out the candle, and 
stretched herself beside her companion on the 
little hard camp bed, where there was scarcely room 
for both; but they shared the coverlet and the couch 
as they best could, and soon the deep and regular 
breathing of Nanette showed that she was sound 
asleep. 

The other poor girl was too agitated to sleep ; 
she pressed her hand on her beating heart, closed 
her eyes, and tried to chase away every thought of 
past days, till a light slumber stole on her weary 
eyes like a thin mist. But soon dread reality startled 
her out of her sleep, when she raised herself, trem- 
blings pushed her hair back, and looked round her 
anxiously^ but she could distinguish nothing. 

The thickest darkness pervaded the room^ and 
only a very faint dim glimmering of Ught indicated 
the position of the windows, and now as before the 
snow drifted in through the broken panes, and the 
howling of the wind round the corner and in the 
chimneys showed what a storm raged out of doors. 
The only friendly or cheering sound was a clock 
striking ten in its clear, silvery tones. 

She then lay down again and tried to compose 
her nerves. Long, long she remained awake and 
terrified, but at last friendly sleep compassionately 
closed her eyes. 
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CHAPTER n. 



A SECBET IBIBUNAL. 



The girl had slept for some time more quietly, 
when in her sleep she thought that some one seized 
her hand. She awoke instantly, groped for her 
companion, and laid hold of her arm, and found it 
was Nanette, who was sitting up beside her in bed, 
holding her wrist, 

" What is it?" said the girl, in terror. 

" Hush !" whispered Nanette. " The sound of the 
clock must have awakened me; it has just struck 
eleven; but as I was going to sleep again I heard 
some one coming up-stairs softly. Listen, now, in 
the passage." 

"Who can it be?" 

" Perhaps some one who has arrived late, and is 
now going to his room. But no — it is a woman's 
step. I have quick ears; such a life as mine sharpens 
the faculties." 
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And she was right; — slow, dragging steps ap- 
proached the door. Both listened, scarcely daring 
to breathe. A hand seized the latch of the door, it 
slowly opened, and a ray of light darted into the 
room. The girls could not at first recognise the 
bearer of the light, the glare of which fell into the 
room. 

" What's the matter ?" asked Nanette, as firmly 
as she could, but her voice trembled a little. Then 
she recovered her presence of mind, and jumped out 
of bed to meet the danger, whatever it might be; 
but the young girl clung to her arm and prevented 
her moving. 

" Yes, I am right enough," said a voice at the 
door. " I was not sure of the number. I see it 
is 24." 

" Oh ! it is you, portress," said Nanette, with a 
sigh of relief, for she had recognised the old woman 
of the tavern; "you frightened me by opening the 
door so slowly." 

" Oh !" said the old woman, crossly, " you are 
none of the timid kind." 

" Not generally, but there was such a stir in the 
house to-night. What do you come to us for?" 

The old woman closed the door carefully, put 
down her candle ^n the table, and went up to 
the bed. "Is the other girl asleep?" whispered 
she. 

" No, no, I am not asleep," said the girl. 
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"All right, my dear, then I need not waken 
you." 

" Waken me I Merciful powers ! what is it you 
want with me?" 

^ Oh ! J don't want you at all, child, but '' 

"Woman ! let the poor thing alone," said 
Nanette; "Strauber was here, and we had trouble 
enough to get rid of him. Don't you see how the 
poor creature is shaking from terror?" 

"Strauber!" said the woman, contwnptuously; 
"do you think I trouble my head with such a 
fellow? A very different affair brings me here. 
He is in the house," said she, in a low voice. 

"I heard so," answered Nanette, " but that can't 
concern us. I ion't believe he knows we are in the 
world." 

" He knows everything," said the woman, gravely, 
" and the best proof is my being here. I have his 
orders to bring that girl to him instantly." 

" She ! that young girl?" springing aside from her 
companion as if a snake had stung her. " Blessed 
saints ! he has sent for her ?" 

The old woman nodded. 

"Then you must have done something far worse 
than you told me," continued Nanette, turning to 
the girl. " Why should he send for you? Who are 
you? What have you done?" 

The girl looked round helplessly, as if still fettered 
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by some frightful dream. ^^ Some one lias sent for 
me?" said she at last with difficult j; and as the old 
woman answered, " Yes, yes, I tell you, rise this 
moment," she could only wring her hands piteously, 
and say, " Where am I to go? Oh ! have mercy on 
me. Let me alone. I never did you any harm." 

"There is not a moment to lose," said the old 
woman, coldly; ^^ get up and dress as fast as you 
can." 

" Oh ! you were so kind to me," said the poor 
creature, appealing to the harp girl, who was stand- 
ing a few paces from her, looking with sympathy at 
her former companion. " You said you would pro- 
tect me ; don't let them take me away from you. 
Who can want me? There must be some mistake. 
I don't know a soul in the house except yourself." 

" He has said he wants you," said the old woman, 
" and go you must." 

The poor girl looked beseechingly at Nanette, 
who shook her head and said, " Resistance is of no 
use. . Come, rise quickly. God help you ! " added 
she, in a low voice. 

Then the girl allowed Nanette to assist her to rise 
and to smooth and plait up her long hair. The old 
woman fastened her dress, urging her all the time 
to make haste; and after throwing her shawl over 
her shoulders, she took her hand to lead her away. 
Nanette went to the door with them, and when the 
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girl thanked her warmly for all her kindneaB^ the 
bright eyes of the harp girl were dimmed by tears. 
The girl went unredstmgly along with the old 
woman, though her strength was failing, and her 
knees trembled, so that she was several times obliged 
to stop and lean against the wall for support. The 
old woman, seeing her terror, tried to console her. 

^^ Don't be afraid," said she; ^^ nothing will happeu 
to you. This is the first time you have ever been 
in tliis house, is it not?" 
" Yes, certainly." 

^' And you don't know any of those men you saw 
t/j-night below stairs ? You never had anything 
to do with them ?" 

"Never! — never in my life," answered the girl, 
sliuddcring. 

" Then I can't guess what he wants with you; but 
I don't think you have any cause for fear. But we 
must make haste ; we have lost too much time 
already." 

So they walked on quickly, up and down steps, 
along passages, sometimes to the right and some- 
times to the left, till at length they crossed a court, 
ascended a stair, and at last stopped at a door. The 
old woman knocked three times. It was instantly 
opened, and the girl felt herself pushed into a 
lighted room, the door of which suddenly closed, 
and she found, on looking round, that the old 
woman had not followed her. 
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The room was'spacibus/ apd*was furnished with 
some good tables and 'chairs,' and a large stove 
warmed the room. A tall- man, who t^ras walking 
up and down, made the girl a sign to take a seat, 
and then continued to pace backwards and for- 
wards, without taking any further notice of her. 

The reader must now accompany us to another 
room, separated from the one we have just described 
by a small dark closet. This apartment was larger 
and loftier than the others, and panelled with dark 
oak like the one in the tavern; but it had an 
air of greater care and comfort, and there were 
some old pictures in gilt frames on the walls. It 
was not easy to discover where doors and windows 
were situated, for all were covered by dark curtains, 
which hung down from the ceiling to the floor. In 
one comer was a large chimney, in which some 
lighted fagots of wood were blazing. An old 
carved oak table, covered by a green cloth, stood 
close to it, and an easy-chair. 

Opposite these, in the other corner, were several 
men of strong-built frames, bold countenances, and 
fierce eyes. Some had large beards, others were 
closely shaved. In the midst of them was the man 
in livery, whom we first saw in the public room of 
the tavern, and whose voice we so recently heard in 
the passage; but he did not stand carelessly and 
upright like the others; he was bent together, his 
knees trembled, and bis pale face was convulsed by 
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terror. All, however, had their eyes steadily fixed 
coi tlic comer of the room we first described. 

In the large easy-chair was seated a young man, 
rather tall, but slender, and whose form and move- 
iQonts showed the utmost strength and agility. He 
wore close-fitting leathers, with long black riding- 
boots and heavy spurs ; they were all splashed with 
mud, as if he had just returned from a long ride. He 
had on a dark-blue woollen blouse, with wide hang- 
ing sleeves, and when his small sunburnt hand was 
by chance raised, the sleeves fell back and showed 
white fine linen underneath. 

He had a leather strap round his waist, and in 
the left side was stuck a Circassian dagger, orna- 
mented with steel and inlaid with gold ; one of those 
deadly weapons, about a foot and a half long, wide 
at the top, and tapering off* to a shai*p point. The 
sheath was of dark leather, and the handle of white 
ivory, inlaid with gold, and on the top a heavy iron 
knob, evidently for the purpose of knocking down 
an opponent in an affray. The head of this man 
was as pleasing as his form, but his complexion was 
as brown as that of a gipsy, which harmonised with 
his jet-black hair, and his long beard of the same 
colour, to which, however, his blue eyes formed a 
strange contrast. 

At the moment when we have invisibly entered 
the room, he was leaning his right arm over the 
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back of the chair, and his left was resting on the 
iron knob of the handle of his dagger. 

"Thus the matter stands," said he, in a clear, 
ringing voice ; " and as I wish to condemn no 
man unheard, you can now state if you have any- 
thing to bring forward in your defence; or any one 
that can testify in your favour may do so." 

The lacquey groaned, and looked imploringly at 
the other men who stood round him, none of wh(Hn 
vouchsafed him even a glance, or uttered one syl- 
lable. 

" Speak, th«D, for yourself." 

"Oh! sir," said the accused, "what can I say? 
If it was ever so wicked of me to give that unneces- 
sary stab with my knife, punish me, but don't be 
too hard on me, I beseech of you." 

" For once in your life," said the other, " tell the 
truth. That shameful, cruel murder is indeed 
wicked enou^; but I will be less severe if you will 
honestly confess what else you have been guilty of 
against usr 

"I guilty of anything against you!" said the 
lacquey, starting and looking round at the men. 
"May I die this instant if I ever have been a 
traitor to any of you " 

" Be honest," said the questioner, sternly. " I warn 
you, be honest, and confess, or you will come to a 
fearful end." 
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" What am I to confess? I have done nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

" No, no," said the man, convulsively. " Don't 
glare at me in that horrible way. I have done 
nothing." 

" Your last chance is gone, and now I will speak 
for you," continued the young man, rising from his 
chair to his full height, placing one arm on his side, 
his left still playing with his dagger. " Men, attend 
to me ! and remember what I told you long ago of 
this fellow — how you begged him off when, six 
months ago, I proposed punishing him — remember 
that ! " He spoke these words in a slow, distinct 
tone, but with such fearful emphasis and coolness, 
that each word fell like the blow of a club on the 
head of the unfortunate culprit. 

Then, seeing his agony of fear, he added, in a 
softer tone, " Have you nothing yet to confess?" 

" Nothing," said the other, while his teeth chat- 
tered from terror. 

" Well, then, I say once more I will speak for 
you. I learned a few days ago, by chance, that 
he, that very man, had gone to the chief of the 
police ^*' 

These words were like a clap of thunder to the 
accused, as well as to the men standing round. 
Two of them, with one impulse, seized him by 
both shoulders, as if they thought he might attempt 
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to escape, which, however, the poor wretch never 
thought of, for his knees shook so that he would 
have sunk on the ground, if the men had not held 
him up between them. 

" He went to the head of the police, and spoke 
there of an association of dangerous men who were 
known to him, and pledged himself to disclose their 
names, their residence, and places of refuge — in 
short, everything connected with them — if a large 
sum of money were paid to him. He demanded 
two thousand gulden. The chief of the poHce, how- 
ever, a sensible man, who was convinced that no 
such band could possibly exist within the district of 
the police, did not give much credit to this tale, 
and, instead of holding him fast, as I would have 
done, he let him go, telling him to return and bring 
proofs of the truth of his story, and holding out to 
him some hope of then receiving the proposed reward. 
You see, my men, that I watch over your safety, 
for I knew of this proposal the very day it was 
made. Your life and your liberty hang by a thread. 
Don't forget that. I speak only of your hfe, for I 
am a being who does not exist. I only appear at 
intervals to protect you, or to punish and reward; 
the guardian of your freedom, as this circumstance 
fully proves. The secretary of police," continued 
he, more composedly, " was not quite so un- 
suspicious as the director. He commissioned a 

VOL. n. c 
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police-officer to watch eyery step and every action 
of tliat traitor. But have no fear," continued he, as 
be iaw the men look at each other uneasily, ^I put 
him on the wrong scent, and his agents are at this 
moment watching an entirely innocent man. Now, 
traitor, speak! Have I told the truth to the 
letter P*" 

^^ It is all a mistake," cried out the accused — ^^ a 
dreadful mistake. How could I act so?" 

Instead of any answer, the unknown thrust hia 
right hand into his blouse, drew out a pocket-book, 
took a sheet of paper from it which he imfolded, 
and then calmly said, " What isyour name ?" 

The man hung down his head, and gave no 
answer. 

" Well, you all know his name, therefore read 
this paper, which he gave to the chief of the police 
when asked for his address. Perhaps some of you 
know his handwriting; but at all events you know 
his name." 

He made a sign, and one of the men stepped 
forward, took the paper, examined it, and then 
gave it to his neighbour, and so it passed into the 
hands of all present. The last, who had closely 
examined the writing, gave it back, saying, " Yes, 
sir, it is true; we are all thoroughly convinced." 

" Then you know how to punish a traitor. Take 
him away — off with hini ! " 
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In vain did the condemned man try to soften the 
heart of his judge; he could utter no connected 
sentences, and only stammered confused words, 
while sobbing convulsively, and writhing in the 
hands of the two men who held him fast by the 
arms and shoulders. " Mercy ! mercy ! " he cried 
out, and tried to throw himself at his accuser^s feet, 
who turned away his head with abhorrence, and 
looked gloomily into the fire. He then raised his 
right hand, and making a resolute sign to the men, 
he said : 

" My mind is made up : put him out of the way 
quietly." 

While two of the men dragged away the con- 
demned criminal between them to a door in an 
opposite direction from that where the girl was 
waiting, a person entered that room, and advanced 
to the man, who was still walking up and down. 
He now stopped short, and said : 

" How is it? — has he confessed?" 

" Nothing ! but the master has fully convicted 
him." 

" So he will disappear ? " 

" Yes, I was to tell you so. But privately." 

" Of course," said the other, with a repulsive 
sneer. ^^It is late at night, and the streets are 
deserted — take him away. He may be quite satis- 
fied, for he will certainly furnish a paragraph for 
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the papers to-morrow. Wo shall read that a most 
unfortunate circumstance has occurred; that a man 
in livery, apparently the servant of a respectable 
family, who had probably been coming home in- 
toxicated from a tavern, had fallen into the canal, 
and was found drowned." 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHASSEUB AKD LADY's-MAID. 

After the people had left the room, the un- 
known took several quick turns^ and then advancing 
to the lofty chimney-piece, he leant his arm on it, 
and sank into deep thought. "Ah, well !" said he, 
after a pause, "let the affair stand as it is. One 
man is the slave of another, and the stronger is 
always in the right. I do not deny the idea of 
retaliation, and one day I may stand before these 
wild, lawless beings, to be judged by them in my 
turn." After this gloomy soliloquy, he sank again 
into a deep reverie, but he suddenly started up and 
pulled a bell-rope which was in the comer. 

Immediately a man entered, to whom he said a 
few words. In a minute the door opened again, 
and the man with the black beard and hair, whom 
we saw sleeping in the tavern, entered. He re- 
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mained standings shyly stealing an occasional 
glance at the young man who was standing again 
beside the arm-chair. At last, looking up, he said, 
"I hear your affairs are in a bad way, Joseph?" 

" Very bad, sir," answered he. 

" It is strange, but true, that when the devil seizes 
a man even by one hair, he does not let him loose 
in a hurry. But we are all wretched slaves — slaves 
of our actions, slaves of our consciences." 

"None of these things brought me back here, 
though they have often tormented me," answered 
Joseph. 

"I am sorry to see you here again, for I am 
certain you don't come back voluntarily." 

"Certainly not, sir; but I know you to be so 
kind and generous, and you allowed me at once to 
go when I told you I could no longer endure my 
companions in this house, and that I longed to 
become a better man." 

" A better man, Joseph?" said he, smiling. 

"Forgive me, sir; another man, then. Your 
recommendations got me a good situation, and I 
thought of you and blessed you, but after that un- 
lucky shot I once more found myself a banished 
man, so I felt a longing desire to return to 

you " 

" To your old companions ?" 

" If I can't avoid it, what else can I do ?" 
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^ You know^ Joseph, I have always had the best 
opnlon of you, but I fear you have not conquered 
your greatest fault — I mean, being so passionate ; 
people don^t generally shoot at their overseers.*' 

" But when he treats us like beasts of burden, 
like slaves ? Oh ! sir, if you had been so shame- 
luUy used !" 

" Indeed I would not answer for myself. You 
are married?" 

"Yes, sir; to a pretty young woman/' 

" That was foolish, Joseph. This is a wicked 
world. An under-keeper, living in a solitary cot- 
tage in a wood, ought to live alone, and his family 
should consist of a couple of watch-dogs only." 

"If he had left me alone in my district of the 
wood that would not have signified. My cottage 
was in the centre, and I could, by proper activity, 
have looked to it all myself." 

"And did he send you into other districts?" 

^^ Miles away ! so that I was obliged to stay away 
days and nights from home. It was unwise to send 
me to these solitary places. When I stood there 
alone for hours leaning on an old oak, thinking of 
my wife and my home, and when evening came and I 
was obliged to remain where I was, and the thought 
would force itself on my mind that perhaps at that 
moment some other might be creeping into my 
house, I assure you I suffered torments too great for 
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a human heart to endure. The blood rushed to mj 
head^ and I seemed to hear distant cries for help. 
But it was a delusion, for the dog lay quietl j at my 
feet, and never pricked up his ears: besides, it was 
too far away." 

"And one day you left your post and went 
home ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Did you find anything wrong ?" 

"I don't exactly know, but I thought so, for I 
saw the overseer leave my house at night; so, no 
longer master of myself, I seized my gun " 

" Enough," said the young man, turning to the 
fire, "enough; I know the rest. The keeper who 
fired that shot is now across the seas." 

"I, sir?" 

"The keeper — so the papers said. His deed 
seemed so far justified by the provocation, that 
people pitied the poor fellow. So now you are be- 
come quite another man, and your name hence- 
fort his Franz Kamer. Here are the papers which 
will legitimise you." 

With these words he again took out his pocket- 
book, and gave him a folded sheet of paper. 
" Here is also a letter," continued he, "which you 
are to present to-morrow. Read the address." 

" To the Baron von Brand." 

" Precisely. This gentleman will tell you where 
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you are to go ; and from what he said to me, I 
think he has secured the situation of chasseur for 
you in a family of distinction " 

"Oh! sir, how can I thank you suflSciently?" 
said Joseph ; " may Heaven forget me if I ever 
forget you. But," said he, suddenly, in a grave 
tone, "how can I serve my new master and you 
too?' 

" As easily as possible. You have only to report 
to me all that occurs in the house, and then to re- 
ceive my orders." 

He rung the bell, and when he heard the door 
open, he called out to the servant in the ante- 
room, " The chasseur is to be properly dressed, and 
you are to take care that he leaves this house to- 
morrow unobserved. Send the young woman 
here." Then he made a friendly sign to Joseph, 
who withdrew. 

Immediately after, the girl entered the room. 
She had dried her tears, but her face was frightfully 
pale, and her eyes wandered in terror round the 
room, first attracted by the blazing logs, and then 
by the young man, who had purposely placed him- 
self behind the arm-chair. She started back in 
alarm, and he came a few steps forward. 

"Come nearer, my child," said he; "nearer, 
quite near; have no fear." 

The trembling girl did as she was desired, but so 
slowly that she remained standing half-way. 
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^^ Lif ten to my words, and answer my questions 
4Utinotly^ will you ?' 

"Yes," said she, "I will." 

^^ You came here this evening in company with 
ft harp girl?" But when he saw the girl's terrified 
look, ho said, kindly, ^^ You need not answer all my 
questions if they give you pain. I will consider 
your silence as assent. You met the harp girl by 

chance this evening in A , and you came from 

N , where you had run away from a respectable 

house, after having stolen some valuables ?" 

^^ No, sir; indeed, no 1" answered the girl, eagerly. 
" Believe me, it is not true." 

^^ You were accused, however, of stealing, and on 
this account you were dismissed, and all who heard 
the story believed your master, and considered you 
to be a thief." 

" But, sir, I will swear I am no thief." 

" Possibly," answered the young man ; " but you 
must bring proofs — there are enough against you. 
You are rejected by the world, every one will turn 
away from you with abhorrence, what resource 
have you? You must seek the protection of that 
harp girl — and to what does her protection amount? 
I will tell you. She will teach you some chords on 
the guitar, then a couple of light songs; she will 
take you with her to inns and taverns, and if you 
are no thief now you will become one in a short 
time, or worse." 
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The girl looked at him with an expression of 
grief and surprise, for he seemed omniscient in thus 
unveiling to her the past and the future. 

" Perhaps," said he, " the life I have described 
may be of a kind to suit you better than if I could 
put you in the way of earning an honest liveli- 
hood?" 

"No! no!" exclaimed the girl; and for the first 
time the tones of her voice expressed hope. 

" Well," said he, " I feel compassion for you, and 
will endeavour to rescue you from the precipice 
over which you must otherwise inevitably fall. 
You shall have an opportunity of leading a rtespect- 
able life. I will get you a situation in an excellent 
&mily, and it will depend on yourself whether 
your future life shall be good or bad." 

The girl raised her trembling hands and covered 
her eyes, and seemed to think for a moment, as if 
uncertain whether she was dreaming and still in 
reality stretched beside Nanette on the camp bed ; 
but when she let her hands slowly sink down, and 
saw that she was still in the same room, the fire 
still blazing, and her companion looking at her with 
compassion and sympathy, she felt as if he were an 
angel from heaven sent to her rescue. Tears 
rushed from her eyes, and with a loud cry she sank 
at his feet. He raised her and said, " I believe this 
emotion." 
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On which the girl answered, " May Heaven re- 
ward you for not thinking ill of me. I never stole 
anything — I am not wicked — I am only a poor, un- 
fortunate, defenceless creature." 

" I have arranged everything for you/' said he. 
^^ You are to be one of the subordinate attendants 
of a lady of distinction. I suppose you don't know 
much, but if you are willing and diligent you will 
soon learn your business. Can you speak any 
foreign language?' 

"A Uttle French," said the girl, "which I 
learned from ray mother, who emigrated from 
France with her parents.'* 

"Good! You will be taken to a comfortable 
room, where you will find proper clothes, and 
to-morrow, early, you will receive the address of the 
house to which you are to go, a passport, and in- 
structions. You must study the latter attentively, 
and your future name, for you must of course 
change your present one, and also learn carefully 
by heart where you have formerly been, whence 
you originally came, who your parents are, &c., for 
you will be probably closely examined on these 
points. Efiace entirely your former name and your 
past life from your memory; that is absolutely 
necessary to your safety. Do you thoroughly un- 
derstand me?" 

" Certainly," answered the girl; "but how can I 
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express my gratitude? how can I prove to you, my 
benefactor, my sense of your great kindness, which 
has rescued me from a life of misery and disgrace, 
and which enables me once more to look my fellow- 
creatures in the face without shame?" 

^^How can you thank me?" said he. "I will tell 
you. In your instructions you will find another 
address, the number of the house of a man to whom 
you must go once a week and answer all his ques- 
tions with the most perfect truth. For example, 
he may wish to know when your lady goes out, 
where she goes, who comes to her, what she does at 
home, to whom she writes, &c., and probably he 
may occasionally give you a commission which you 
must punctually execute." 

This speech evidently had a very depressing 
effect on the girl. She drew a deep breath, looked 
up at the speaker, and as she saw no trace of jesting 
in his countenance, on the contrary, the deepest 
gravity, she hung down her head, sighing heavily, 

" My wish may appear hard to you," continued 
he, "but one service deserves another, and what I 
give you is far more than what I ask of you; but 
you may still make your choice. Say ^No,' and 
you may at once return to the room you left, and to 
Nanette and her companions in the Fuchsbau." 

He waited for an answer, but as the girl only 
shook her head sadly, he raised his voice, and said, 
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in a solemn tone, " If you accept my conditions, 
swear solemnly to fulfil them without shrinking.'' 

The poor creature panted and hesitated. When 
she saw, however, that in spite of his startling words 
he was looking at her with kindly sympathy, when 
she recalled the picture he had drawn of her future 
life if she rejoined Nanette, and of the house from 
which she had been cast forth as a thief, she looked 
hastily round as if she felt a pursuer was near, and 
advancing to him, she stretched out her hand and 
said, " I swear it!" 

So many horrors had oppressed the heart of the 
young inexperienced girl during the last twenty- 
four hours, that her strength suddenly seemed to 
desert her. She saw the fire blaze up, she felt her 
limbs give way, a thick veil seemed to cover her, 
and she sank down in a swoon. 

When he saw that she had fainted, he raised her 
gently, and fanned her face with his handkerchief, 
and as he bent over her to see if she was recovering, 
he for the first time remarked the sweet face of the 
young creature, and her pretty, regular features; he 
felt that face could not deceive, and that she was 
indeed good and innocent. 

In a few minutes the girl slowly opened her eyes. 
"That never happened to me before," said she, 
colouring; " within the last few days I have become 
very weak," 
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"It is all you have suflfered," said he, kindly. 
" You will soon recover. Now you may return to 
the ante-room, and there you will find the old 
woman who brought you here. She will take you 
to a room with a comfortable bed. You may go to 
sleep without fear. You could not be safer in your 
mother's arms than you are now in this house.^ 

The girl, when about to obey this command, re- 
mained for a moment standing at the door, and 
then said, timidly, "And may I not return to 
thank you at some future time ? " 

" No^ no," said he, decidedly. " I hope and be- 
lieve we shall never meet again." 

"Then I will pray for you," said she — "from 
my heart I will pray for you, and always think of 
you with the deepest gratitude. May Heaven 
shield you from all harm ! " 

"Amen!" said he, when the door had closed 
and the curtain had fallen behind her. " If I had 
met with such a good, innocent girl in my early 
youth, things might have been very different." 
He then took a broad-leafed hat from the table, 
went behind the arm-chair, and suddenly disap- 
peared from the room without the smallest noise 
of any door, or the slightest movement of any 
curtain. 

As we live in an enlightened age, when we no 
longer believe in witchcraft, and as we have no 
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intention to write a fairy tale, we can assure our 
reader that this occurred in the most natural way 
in the world. There was a secret door near the 
fireplace ; by pressing a particular spring the door 
opened and closed without noise. He descended a 
winding stair, went along some passages, and passed 
through a door similar to the one near the fire- 
place into the open air, but before leaving the 
house he cast a large cloak over him, to hide both 
blouse and dagger. He then went hastily through 
the streets, where wind, rain, and snow were still 
playing their wild pranks, and soon disappeared 
in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW MATT) OF HONOUB. 

We must now return to the house of young 
Count Fohrbach, whose turn it was to do duty in 
the ante-room of her majesty. He was just step- 
ping into the carriage to go to the palace, when he 
was detained by his old valet, who wished to pre- 
sent his new chasseur to him. He was, as we 
already know, a tall, well-proportioned man, and 
now, in a handsome livery, and his beard and 
moustaches carefully trimmed, looked remarkably 
well. His face had a good expression, and he 
replied to the count's questions without hesitation, 
and intelligently. 

At a quarter before eleven o'clock. Count Fohr- 
bach drove to the palace, and ascended its wide 
staircase, through numbers of attendants. A smart- 
looking valet advanced to open the door. " Any- 
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thing new to-day?" asked the count. "Nothing 
particular/' answered the valet; "the ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting are to breakfast in the yellow 
gallery, and the new maid of honour of her majesty 
appears to-day for the first time." 

The count passed through several rooms, which, 
like all apartments in palaces, were exactly alike, 
only differing in the colour of the walls and the 
furniture — ^in one room alabaster and marble vases, 
in another china and japan. The pictures on the 
walls were gexMirally devoid enough of all merit. 

In the yellow gallery, where breakfast was to be 
served, there were, with the excq)tioii of servants 
arranging china and plate, only one old, silent 
equerry, who, after carefully examining the baro- 
meter, was now studying the heavy ckmds of snow 
in the grey sky, and Major von S , whom 
Coimt Fohrbach was to-day to replace. He was 
standing at a window, when the coont went up to 
him : " How are you ?^ said he. 

*^ So-so. The weather is not quite clear ; some 
dark clouds seem to be hovering about; and we 
have had as yet no audiences, which is a bad sign. 
The director of the royal theatre was appointed to 
come at one o'clock." 

" We must waylay him." 

"There is not much for you to do to-day. 
There are some audiences. You will find a list of 
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the names in the next room. The paper is in 'the 
desk," 

^ I will attend to it. Are you going to break- 
&stwithus?" 

^ No ; I am not inclined to do so. I am going 
home. A proposj you will make a new acquaint- 
ance. Her majesty's new maid of honour breakfasts 
here." 

" Is she handsome ?" 

^^ Handsome !" said the major. ^' She shines like 
a bright star in the dark sky." 

'' I think such stars will enlighten us much, for 
it is sometimes dark enough here. What is her 

name ? Is it not Fr'aulein von S , a distant 

relation of yours ?" said the count. 

" Very distant. Her name is Eugenie von 

S . She is of a distinguished but poor family; 

scarcely nineteen ; tall and majestic ; a figure like 
that of her majesty; dark hair, bright eyes, and 
teeth so white ! it is a pleasure to see her open her 
mouth." 

" Only on account of her white teeth?" said the 
count, laughing. - 

^ Oh, no, for she is one of the best-informed and 
most charming gixls I have seen for a long time." 

^I suppose she will be a great deal at your 
house?" 

^^ I hope so. You know she is a relation." 

d2 
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<^ I will take good care to put your wife on her 
guard." 

^^ So that you may have a pretext to come fre- 
quently yourself/' answered the major^ smiling. 
^^ Beware^ young man ! When she glances at you^ 
if you chance to be in a susceptible, mood, it is all 
over with your peace of mind. But perhaps you 
know her already?" 

"No, indeed." 

"You did not know she was so extremely 
charming and lovely?" 

" No, upon my word. I have only heard her 
spoken of in general terms. But why this ques- 
tion?" 

" I was last night talking to Frau von B ^" 

" The mistress of the robes?" 

" Yes. We were speaking of the arrangements 
to be made for the young lady, of her apartments, 
Ac." 

" Is she to live in the palace?" 

" Certainly. A very good apartment has been 
selected for her — ^No. 16; the windows look on 
the inner court, where you, my dear count, can't 
come caracoling on your prancing chargers. But 
listen. We were speaking, also, of the young lady's 
servants. She brought with her an elderly waiting- 
muid, and she is to get a younger one here." 

" Well ! What have I to do with that?" 
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*^A younger lady's-maid, who is recommended 
by you." 

"Byrne! Through whom?" 

"Don't you remember having recently spoken 

to Frau von B of a waiting woman who 

wanted a situation?" 

^* Oh ! now I recollect," said the aide-de-camp. 
" I don't know her myself, but Baron Brand asked 
me to recommend her." 

" So, Baron Brand !" said the major, thought- 
fully. " He is a dangerous man with ladies. Even 

the old Frau von B praises him up to the skies 

— very unlike her in general. He met Eugenie von 

S in her apartment at tea last night. The 

conversation turned on this waiting-maid, and 
whether she was likely to suit the new maid of 

honour. Frau von B shook her head, smiling, 

and hinted that she did not consider your recom- 
mendation of much value in such a case; but Baron 
Brand remembered the girl; I believe she served 
one of his relations, who gave her the highest 
testimonials. So the girl is installed in her place. 
But hush ! here come the ladies." 

The folding-doors of the salon were now opened, 
and the ladies in waiting appeared. They were 
chiefly full-blown beauties, well-preserved flowers, 
but without fragrance, like their sisters of paper 
and silk, and, like them, they were stiff and 
rustling. 
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Eugenie, who came last, did not require to be so 
exceedingly beautiful as she really was to shine 
among her companions Hke the sun breaking forth 
from grey clouds. Count Fohrbach was indeed 
astonished by her loveliness, and somewhat confused 
when presented to her by the major. She bowed 
courteously, and, in the course of conversation, said 
she knew she was indebted to the count's mother 
for her situation at court, for which she felt most 
gratefiil. 

Then they all sat down to breakfast, knives and 
forks clattered, servants darted about like busy 
swallows, and as soon as breakfast was over the 
ladies returned to their apartments. The silent 
-equerry and the aide-de-camp accompanied them 
to the door, and here the latter hoped to obtain a 
glance from Eugenie. She bowed to both gentle- 
men, but so impartially that the count felt rather 
mortified. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GOLDEN PETTEBS. 

The new aide-de-cainp placed himself^ according 
to the instructions he had received, in the ante- 
room. Soon after carriages arrived, doors opened, 
and the ministers of state appeared. Count Fohr- 
bach advanced to meet them, receiving each accord- 
ing to his rank and importance. 

The prime minister took the aide-de-camp's arm, 
and retired with him into the recess of a window, 
where some of his intimate friends, after saying a 
few civil words to the rest, followed him. The 
others went to the opposite side of the room, 
and either walked in couples up and down convers- 
ing in a low Toice, or remained standing beside the 
marble chimney-piece holding their hats and papers 
in their hands, with long faces, grave looks, and 
dignified air. They only ventured on suppositions, 
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and hemmed, and coughed, and nodded their heads 
impressively, and anxiously watched the clock and 
the door. 

The group at the window was more lively and 
animated ; they talked of the state of the weather 
in-doors and out of doors. 

" Will his majesty ride to-day ?" asked the 
comptroller of the household of the master of the 
horse, who met this question by significantly shrug- 
ging his shoulders and saying : 

" I don't know if it is advisable." 

" His majesty's horse is ordered at three o'clock," 
whispered the valet who was keeping watch over 
the door and the clock. 

The grand chamberlain gave him a severe glance 
for his interference, and the man shrunk back into 
his comer. 

" His majesty must really not ride out in such 
weather," remarked the minister of the interior. 
" The king has a cold, and his physician informed 
me that such weather as this is peculiarly trying to 
his majesty's constitution." 

" But when his majesty has once issued his com- 
mands," said the grand chamberlain, in a subdued 
voice, " his gracious majesty is not easily dis- 
suaded." 

The comptroller of the household looked sig- 
nificantly at the master of the horse, who coolly 
said: 
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" It is Impossible that his majesty should ride in 
such weather. His majesty does not know how 
cold the wind is to-day." 

" Oh yes," said the grand chamberlain ; " his 
majesty had a short walk before breakfast." 

Both their excellencies, after this concealed 
sparring, turned to look out of the window, and 
the others, understanding the movement, discreetly 
drew back. "His majesty must really not ride 
out to-day," said one minister. " I am going to 
solicit an audience at three o'clock. I have some 
important business to transact, which will occupy 
at least half an hour." 

In the mean time the other ministers had been 
received in succession in the royal audience-cham- 
ber, and returned. One, as the door opened, 
looked very much annoyed, but he strove hard to 
assume a smiling countenance when he re-entered 
the ante-room, that his colleagues might not sus- 
pect his defeat. 

Another returned radiant with joy, but followed 
an exactly opposite course, as it was of the utmost 
consequence to him that the other ministers should 
not surmise the important measure he had just 
carried through. 

The director of the theatre had now joined the 
group in the window, looking cross and dissatisfied. 
"I am in great embarrassment," said he; "his ma- 
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jesty has thought fit to command the ^Domino 
Noir' this evening, which throws my whole reper* 
toire into confusion." 

^^How 80, my dear baron?" said the master of 
the horse. ^^It must be quite the same to you 
what piece is given this evening. The wish of his 
majesty is easily fulfilled. The ^ Domino Noir ' has 
been given five times during the last month, so 
there can be no difficulties in the way." 

^^ I h^ your excellency's pardon; there are moze 
obstacles than you imagine. This opera certainly 
has been given several times lately, and precisely 
for that reason I wished to reserve it for next Sun- 
day." 

" To fill your coffers better, I suppose ?" said llie 
comptroller, laughing. 

"Not entirely, your excellency; more with a 
view to obKge the prima donna." 

"How so?" 

" As you know, the opera was repeatedly given 
on week days to a very moderately-fiUed house, so 
of course without much scenery or spectacle, and 
consequently with no great applause; on which Frau 
Wiesengriin, my bravura singer, declared that next 
time she would not sing in the ^Domino Noir' 
unless on a Sunday." 

" Who has the chief command at the theatre ?" 

"I have, nominally, your excellency; but in 
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reality all the actors and actresses, the manager, the 
mspector, the machinists, the tailor, and the car- 
penters.'* 

^^ Yes, it is a strange state of things," said the 
master of tjie horse, smiling. ^ I know it of old, 
and the high-class artistes^ both in singing and 
dancing, would soon turn a man's hair grey by 
their airs and caprices." 

" That is indeed reversing the order of things," 
said the comptroller, ^^for then you become the 
slave of your own subjects." 

^^And what a slave!" said the director, sorrow- 
fully. " To what humours and whims am I obliged 
to submit ! I will not speak of events which may 
at any time occur, of an indisposition which cannot 
be prevented, of a violent cold which the prima 
donna may bring on by choosing on the first damp 
cold spring day to take her cofiee in the open air. 
I do not complain of the interruptions caused in the 
regular course of the theatre, by the commencement 
or the breaking-off of some love afikir, or of a severe 
headache, which usually occurs when a rival has 
pleased the public more, or been more applauded. 
I willingly submit to all these things. But in my 
bureau, in my house, at every hour of the day, I 
am irritated, tormented, plagued, on account of 
some silly caprice — a fancy about a new dress, or the 
trimming of an old one; about a bow of ribbons; 
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about a hasty word that the manager or the chief 
of the orchestra may have addressed to these prin- 
cesses; on account of a criticism in the newspapers; 
and a thousand similar things." 

"You really are much to be pitied," said the 
master of the horse, smiling; "but, my dear baron, 
no rose without thorns, you must admit that, and 
roses enough grow in your garden." 

" Your excellency may jest," answered the di- 
rector, " but I assure you again, the state of slavery 
in which I live is unbearable. I sit down to my 
coffee in fear and trembling. There is a ring at the 
bell — the messenger from the theatre. The piece an- 
nounced for this evening cannot be given ; Herr 

H is unwell, and will not appear ; that means, 

in reality, that the sky-blue waistcoat he expected 
from Paris is not yet arrived, or his wife has per- 
suaded him that he has been overworked lately, 
and that it is high time some one else should take 
his place. At dinner, the same story. Often I don't 
hear a word my wife or children say to me ; I am 
listening only for the fatal signal of the bell. I am 
thus tormented the whole day, and my very dreams 
disturbed at night, for in them sometimes the mes- 
senger from the theatre appears to announce to me 
that my whole company have run away or are dead, 
and that I must myself play ^ Robert le Diable' 
quite alone this evening." 
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" That is all very tiresome, my good baron," said 
the master of the horse, " but I assure you I have 
quite as disagreeable announcements." 

" Oh ! your excellency cannot compare your de- 
partment with mine," answered the director, eagerly. 
" You have to do with quiet, well-disciplined, I may 
almost say reasonable creatures, whereas I " 

" Hush, hush !" said the comptroller. " My dear 
baron, if your prima donna heard that speech we 
would have no good opera for six months to come. 
But to return to the * Domino Noir/ " 

" Your excellency seems quite infatuated with this 
opera — or with the prima donna !" 

" Oh ! my dear friend," said the minister, highly 
flattered, ^' an elderly man like me !" At the same 
time he stole a look at the glass, and thought that 
his new toupee of hair had an excellent effect. 
"What I was going to remark," continued he, 
" was, that his majesty was prevented being present 
the last three times that opera was given." 

" I really cannot assist his majesty on this occa- 
sion," said the director, shrugging his shoulders. 
"I have already done all I could with Madame 
Wiesengriin, but at the first hint she pressed her 
hand over her eyes and declared she should faint." 

During this conversation the grand chamberlain 
had again joined them, but was disturbed in his at- 
tention to their excellencies' discussion by a court 
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pated much pleasure firom the open th^ eyeu- 
ing." 

'^ And his majesty said to me^" said the director, 
in a piqued tone^ ^ that he preferred the blue dining- 
room to all others, and that he intended to dine there 
to-day."* 

'^ Let every one do their best,"* retorted the grand 
chamberlain; ''but I think the small eaae of the 
room has not occurred to his majesty/* 

'' Indeed it is our duty each to please his majesty 
in every way/' said the master of the hoise, pom- 
pously ; ''but it is also our duty to guard the health 
of our royal master, and his riding to-day would 
have been highly dangerous." 

So their excellencies departed arm-in-arm, after 
taking leave of Count Fohrbach. The director of 
the theatre went on his way, sighing. 

Here the audiences terminated, and the kind 
reader who has accompanied us thus &r may also 
desire to know how this day at court ended. We 
are happy to comply with his wish, because we 
shall still further display the object of this work, 
which is to prove that no man in this world escapes 
slavery, and that none can accomplish all his wishes, 
whether a beggar, or the loftiest on earth. 

His majesty the king did not ride as he wished, 
nor did he drive with the black horses, as the stud- 
groom had another purpose in view, and so he de- 
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clared they were not safe. Moreover, the dinner 
did not take place in the small blue dining-room^ 
but in the large red one. The day ended as it 
began, for when his majesty entered the theatre it 
was announced to him that Madame Wiesengriin 
was suddenly seized witli illness, and that Fraulein 
Topf would sing in " Norma," which is, undeniably, 
a very beautiful opera. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A GIBBST AJTD THE CAXAL. 



Isr the house of the bookseller Blaffer there were 
some email whitewashed garrets, and one of these 
was inhabited by Herr BeiL There was very little 
iiimitiire in the room — a torn curtain, a small iron 
ftove, an old bed, and two chairs ; on these were 
setiied Herr Beil and Auguste, the pale apprentice. 

It was about seven o'clock in the evening. On a 
crjTAall rickety table, which we forgot to include in 
the inventory of furniture, was placed a tallow 
candle in a tin candlestick, and its dim red rays dif- 
fused an uncertain light in the room. The draughts 
of air on every side made the candle flicker, and 
cast long dark shadows here and there. 

Herr Beil was leaning his head against the wall, 
md looking up vacantly at the ceiling. The ap- 
prentice was leaning forward, with his head sup- 
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ported by his hands. There was a third person in 
the room at this moment — an old maid-eervant, who 
was clearing away the remains of a frugal supper. 
She soon wished them good night, and left the 
room ; and then all was still. Nothing was heard 
but the ticking of Herr BeiPs silver watch, which 
was on the table, and then the whistling of a rush 
of wind against the slates of the roof. 

" So it is all over, and you are really going to 
leave us to-morrow," said the apprentice, sighing. 

" What need you care," answered Beil ; " some 
other clerk will come who will, perhaps, be less 
strict with you than I have been." 

" Perhaps," said the youth, dolefully ; " but who 
won't like me half so well. "What has happened 
between you and Herr Blaflfer ?" 

"I will tell you as well as I can," said Beil; 
"but you cannot understand what it is to devote 
every hope, and thought, and feeling to a woman." 

" I know that you love my sister Marie." 

" That would be no misfortune ; but my love is 
hopeless, because I am a poor wretch, and have no 
chance against a rich man. Only another fine tale 
of slavery. The master orders this charming girl 
to leave her garret and her fellow- slaves, and to 
occupy one of the best rooms in his house — all for 
her happiness ! A fellow-slave, whose hard life has 
only been endured because he could see her, and 

e2 
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ooeaaonallj i ^ece i re m Idsd word fiooi Iier, re nUii c i 
to remoMtnle, BO lie if tamed out of llie hoiiBe ia 
tlie ocdd wintrjr weatlier Uke m dog. Oli! I cm 
tmdentauftd now how men sie dnmi mad. I bad 
intended to leare tbis home to-monoir, bat I have 
made up voj mind to go to^ugbt." 

^Bat it is |ntcb dark,^ sud the approitioey start- 
ing ; ^and wbeie are you gcnng to ?^ 

^ Ob^ I shall find a qniet place where I dbaD be 
zeoeired kindly,'' said tbe other, with a mdancboly 
smile. ^I shall take yeiy little with me. Ton 
diall be my bdr, and if any of my little property 
can be of use to yon, yon are welcome to it. Give 
this watch to yonr aster Marie, and tell her it 
stopped at the hour I last saw her." 

^ Why leave all your things here, as you don't 
return?" 

^ I intend to enter on a different career," said 
Beil, ^^ and the few things I leave are not required. 
Let us say no more ; do as I have asked you, and 
allow me to go my own way without further re- 
monstrance" 

'^But you will write to me?" said Auguste, 
eagerly; **or you will at least leave your address, 
for you would like to hear of our welfare." 

Beil stretched out his hand to the lad^ and said, 
in a low tone of anguish, ^' I can no longer remain 
to see an innocent angel such as she was now living 
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in vice and shame." He then rushed out of the 
room into the dark, cold, wintry night. 

It was near midnight when Beil hurried along 
the solitary streets. He was so absorbed in his 
misery that he never felt the cold, sharp wind 
blowing on his uncovered head. He did not seem 
even to know whither he was going, and started in 
surprise when he felt himself stopped by a barrier 
with which he came violently in contact. 

This barrier was a good way from the centre of 
the city, in a deserted quarter, where there were 
very few houses. The canal was close by, and the 
barrier was placed there to prevent any heedless 
passenger from falling into the water, for the canal 
was very deep, and there was a considerable current 
at this spot, as it joined the river a hundred paces 
further on which encircled the town. 

Our night wanderer leant both arms on the raU- 
ing, and gazed gloomily into the dark water. It 
was necessary to accustom the eye to the darkness 
below before being able to distinguish the current 
running on between the narrow banks, or to wait 
till the flying clouds in the sky unveiled a glimpse 
of the moon or a few stars, whose light fell on the 
dull water, and brightened it for a moment. 

Herr Beil looked down at the canal, and his eyes 
followed the course of its waters. It seemed to him 
as if they made him a sign to follow, and after 
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baring long stood in tfak dieamy mood he had 
overcome all dread of a cold, watery giwe, and felt 
a longmg to follow the whiqiering waters. 

At first, they seemed to his ear to rash mono- 
tonously past, but by degrees a certain tune and 
measure were audible, a simple melody of his youth, 
which the floods chanted in a low tone on and on. 
He thought he remembered the air as one which his 
dead mother had often sung beside his cradle in his 
childhood. They were the same soft, luUing tones, 
and after listening a little longer he thought he 
could distinguish words, but not those of his cradle- 
song. These sung of bright regions to which the 
waters were hastening away from the gloom of 
night, of smiling fields covered with fruits and 
flowers, far different from the cold, dismal banks 
which now encircled them. " Peace, peace," they 
whispered, " is found beneath ; sweet and calm re- 
pose. Come and follow us." 

Ho bent deep down towards the waters, and re- 
callod vividly liis youthful days, when he had fre- 
quently bathed in a spot whose strong current en- 
guI|)hod overything, but which he, in the pride of 
hxn Htrongth, had of\on dcfieil; but one day, when 
\\t> boldly plunged in, the river-god seemed to resent 
\m ttudtioity, und liold hitn down fast by the foot. 
'V\mi wti» \m Imi titought as he felt he could not 
nm> U^ \\w tiurfaw. lu reality, his foot was caught 
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in a bunch of sea-weeds, and he could not dis* 
entangle himself. The few seconds when he was 
struggling to get loose appeared to him long years, 
but when he found that his efforts were all vain, he 
resigned himself to his fate, opened his ejes^ and 
looked down with wonder into the green waters^ 
the light of the sun playing on the surface, the river 
appearing like a green crptal vault — a&iry palace^ 
with strange, mysterious sounding music — for here, 
too, the waters sung snatches of that well-known 
melody. By degrees the tones became fainter and 
more broken and unconnected, though the invisible 
singers seemed to come nearer, till at last they sur- 
rounded him and deafened him with wild cries and 
laments, though always in low tones, yet perfectly 
distinct and impressive as they approached; and 
then he died without pain, without a groan — at 
least, so it was supposed at the moment — ^but a 
bold diver brought him to the surface again, and 
he was with difficulty restored to life. He thought 
of this, and that drowning was not a painful but a 
peaceful death. 

To-night, indeed, it was dark — no rajrs of sun- 
shine brightened the waters, but he rejoiced in* the 
gloom. He saw nothing to remind him of life and 
happiness ; he could close his eyes in peace, to wait 
till that mysterious song came nearer and nearer. 
"To sleep! to sleep! to rest!" it whispered from 
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underneath the waters^ and another voice also epoke 
consolingly to him. 

He had raised his eyes to the sky, and there he 
saw one clear, brilliant star, which shone forth in its 
pure blue light from amid the dark masses of clouds. 
He thought of her whose bright image had so long 
filled his whole soul, and then of the dark waters, 
which made him shudder; but the reaction was the 
stronger. The star vanished, the light in his heart 
was extinguished, and all was again gloom. 

He bent once more over the stream, and heard 
the waters whispering, " She will follow you ; she 
will come to this spot to seek for rest and peace; we 
will sing to her, and entice her to come to us ; we 
will tell her you are awaiting her. Yes, she will 
come, and we are compassionate, and will purify her 
soul, that she may appear before you in all her 
original brightness and innocence." 

His glance was fascinated. He climbed over the 
barrier, but before throwing himself in he cast one 
glance backwards on the city, whose houses lay in 
gloom and darkness. 

As he looked, he involuntarily seized the barrier 
with his hands, for, with mysterious hortor, he saw, 
not two steps from him, the dim outline of some 
one leaning on the barrier, in exactly the same spot 
he had just left. 

The figure was wrapped in a wide, dark mantle. 
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and either had drawn one end of it over his head^ 
or wore a large hood, for neither neck nor/ shoulders 
were visible. The whole formed a shapeless black 
mass, but Beil saw distinctly two eyes shining, which 
appeared to watch him attentively. 

His nerves were naturally in a state of the greatest 
excitement, and he was not a little startled, at a 
time when he imagined himself far from every 
human being, to find himself so unexpectedly 
watched in the deep solitude of night. A few mo- 
ments before, his soul, in spite of his dreadful pur- 
pose, had felt at rest, but now his heart beat 
violently; an indescribable sensation of fear over- 
powered him, and seemed to constrain him to gaze 
at the two fiery eyes, which continued steadily 
fixed on him. 

Did this mysterious being know what had im- 
pelled him to come here? Had he read his thoughts? 
Could J t indeed be a human being who stood there 
motionless, as if eagerly waiting for the moment 
when he should end his life by suicide ? 

He involuntarily moved to one side, still hold- 
ing the railing fast with both hands, but so fasci- 
nated by the glare of those strange eyes that he 
could not turn away. His terror every instant in- 
creased, and, though strange, it was true, that he 
who, a moment before, had sought death, was now 
afraid to turn his back on this mysterious figure, for 
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he thought he might, perhaps, attack him miez- 
pectedly and throw him into the canaL 

But he remained standing composedly on the 
same spot. Nothing about him moved. His spec- 
tral eyes continued to stare fixedly at BeiL 

The latter had familiarised himself with the idea 
of death, but he wished to die alone in the calm, 
silent night — ^not with a mocking spectator to enjoy 
the spectacle of his death-agony, and that he should 
hear his loud and fiendish laugh as the waters closed 
over him. 

A pause ensued. At last the figure made a slight 
moyement, raised itself, and folded its arms under 
the cloak. Then it uttered, in a deep, sonorous 
voice, one solitary word, " Well !" 

" Well !" repeated Beil. " What do you mean ?" 

" I mean, when is it to be ?" answered the strange 
being. " I have waited long enough.'' 

" What have you waited for?" said Beil, shud- 
dering, in a timid voice. " I called no one hither 
to witness what might happen." 

" Certainly not," said the other, " but I felt 
irresistibly attracted to this spot, and as I am here 
I don't wish to wait any longer needlessly." 

" And who are you," said Beil, with increasing 
horror, **who seem to take a fiendish pleasure in 
seeing how a wretched man, whose life is a burden 
to him, makes an end of his misery ?" 
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^* Who I am is no matter," answered thfe other. 
^^ Perhaps I am the guardian angel of self-murderers^ 
and have the power to grant you an easy death, or 
perhaps I am one of those beings who take particular 
delight in the follies of men." 

*^ Follies I" repeated Beil. " You can scarcely call 
a deed folly without knowing its motives.'' 

^' Self-destihiction is always folly and cowardice," 
said the phantqpa, coolly, while leaning forward on 
the barrier. " Only a fool and a coward voluntarily 
leaves this world. The first, because he allows him- 
self to be mastered by circumstances ; the other, be- 
cause he has not courage to bear the weight of a 
sorrowful life till its natural end." 

" Oh ! you have never felt how hard it is to say 
farewell for ever to the light of the sun and to life, 
however joyless, or you would not say such a deed 
was cowardly." 

^^ The courage of a suicide is no true courage. It 
is rather an outburst of despair, supported by excited 
nerves. One spring into the water and all hope is 
for ever gone. You can no longer repent on earth, 
and you voluntarily throw away all hope of heaven. 
Now tell me your story before you end your 
sorrows." 

Beil felt as if constrained to obey this command, 
and related his melancholy life, his sickly youth, 
his being left an orphan and apprenticed to the book* 
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seller, whose tyranny he had so long endured. Then 
his voice softened when he spoke of Marie. He 
trembled, and tears trickled over his cheeks, when 
he described in glowing colours his devotion to the 
girl and the secret hopes he had cherished. He 
told in few and bitter words her sin and her degrada- 
tion through the vile acts and tyranny of Blaffer, 
which had made him resolve to end his wretched 
life. " Now can you say my purpoi^e is folly?'* 

At these last words he covered his &ice with his 
hands. For some minutes he heard nothing but the 
rushing of the water, but at last the voice of his 
singular companion sounded close to him. 

" I have listened to your history," said he. " You 
have suffered much, but not enough to commit so 
great a crime. Promise me to live till we meet 
again, and, believe me, it shall be soon. Be assured 
I will watch over you for good, and I think I may 
safely prophesy many bright hours are yet in store 
for you. Farewell." 

The voice was silent, and when Beil looked up 
the figure had vanished, though he had heard no 
step or sound. He was once more alone in the dark 
night, but the sky looked clear, and the one solitary 
star streamed down from the heavens in all its 
brightness. 

At this moment the church-clock struck distinctly 
the hour of midnight. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

HEBS STBAUBEB's WALK. 

The weather changed In the latter part of the 
night; the wind veered round to the east, chasing 
away all heavy clouds, and sweeping the sky fresh 
and bright, for a brilliant winter's sun, which, 
though late at this season of the year, now rose 
clear and cheeringly. 

How different everything appeared in its light 
from what it had done in the shade of night ! 
There was the canal, and there the barrier where 
Herr Beil had seen the strange figure who had so 
fortunately dissuaded him from his dreadful pur- 
pose; but this morning nothing looked mysterious, 
and if ever so many beings in black mantles and 
with still more fiery eyes had leaned there, no one 
would have troubled their heads about them. 

The waters of the canal looked clear and bright; 
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its banks were covered with hoar-frost, from which 
the rays of the sun called forth innumerable bril- 
liants. The bare branches of the trees were lit up 
on one side as if with gold, and the other had a 
bluish shade. The barrier, too, was in sunshine, 
and cast a deep shadow on the path which led past 
it. The houses, which the night before seemed far 
apart, for in the dim light and fog their outlines 
had been scarcely visible, were now apparently 
closer together, and stood out cheerfully against the 
sky with their glittering window-panes and their 
sharp, red roofs, which looked like morning-caps, 
and from their pointed chimneys the bright blue 
smoke curled up like a long, gay feather. 

There was no lack of variety, either, in the back- 
ground. Little boys were rushing about, and anx- 
iously looking at the canal to see if there was any 
hope of its soon being covered with ice; dogs of 
every kind were taking their^morning walks, biting, 
snapping, quarrelling, and racing about; women, 
with baskets filled with linen on their heads, crowded 
the steps which led down to the canal, and had no 
small quantity of gossip to exchange before begin- 
ning their work; peasants were every moment ar- 
riving from the country with butter and eggs for 
the market, usually from a considerable distance, 
and looking weary and sleepy, and when they 
stopped for a moment their breath was like a blue 
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cloud. They were all hastily moving along, no one 
taking notice of their neighbour. The boys ran 
home or to their playgrounds, the dogs went bac^ 
to the warm stoves, and the washerwomen began 
their work, chattering all the time as fast as pos- 
sible. 

It was about nine o'clock, when two persons were 
seen approaching the town talking eagerly toge- 
ther. They were a man and a woman, the latter in 
the dress of a peasant ; and we may mention to our 
reader that both are old acquaintances of ours. She 
was the peasant whom we saw at Madame Becker's, 
when she announced to the unhappy sempstress the 
death of her child; and when we say of the man 
walking beside her, that, in spite of the cold of the 
morning, he wore a very thin, shabby, threadbare 
black coat, very yeljow high shirt collars and a foxy 
hat, and that he walked along with a very self- 
suflScient air, our reader will quickly perceive that 
it is the respectable Herr Strauber, with whom we 
had the pleasure of becoming acquainted one even- 
ing at the Fuchsbau. 

Herr Strauber, by way of perfecting his toilet, 
had grey woollen gloves, and a cigar was in his 
mouth. He went along looking very dignified, and 
when he occasionally bowed stiffly, he had the air 
of a gentleman walking with a person of inferior 
degree, and resolved to be very condescending. 
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When they came to the barrier where Beil had 
stood the night before^ and where now the laun- 
dresses were washing and spkshing, Herr Strauber 
endeavoured to make a circuit so tliat he might 
avoid passing close to these ladies. The peasant 
woman paid no attention, as she was at this moment 
very busy talking. 

"Hush!" whispered one of the washerwomen to 
the other, as these two approached. " Look at that 
man ; he is a seller of souls — a slave-merchant." 

" Really !" said another woman, who looked par- 
ticularly sturdy. " Shall we put him among the 
foul linen, and give him a ducking in the canal to 
wash him clean?" 

"It would be no use," said the first; "if he was 
sunk a hundred yearis in the canal he would always 
emerge as black as ever, both in body and soul." 

Frau Bilz, who heard these words, went slowly 
on purpose. Her companion, on the contrary, took 
some long steps, and hurried on before her; and 
when she overtook him a short time afterwards, 
he looked round savagely, and said, shaking his fist, 
"The beasts!" 

"I don't understand," said Bilz, "why you are 
in such bad odour with these people ; all the world 
seems to know you, as if you were a spotted dog." 

" I know why," answered the other, in a rage. 
" I don't choQ^e to be familiar with such a pack. I 
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choose to main'tain a respectable exterior. If I 
went about in a greasy jacket like the others, they 
would like me well enough ; but that I can never 
make up my mind to do." 

"Yes," said Bilz, "it's all very well to look re- 
spectable, but I shouldn't like to be as cold as you 
are for the sake of vanity." 

Strauber looked rather offended, and said, stiffly^ 
"As I value appearances exceedingly, and we are 
now entering the better part of the town, I propose, 
Frau Bilz, that we should separate for a short time. 
I will go to Master Schwemmer^s half an hour 
hence, and there we shall meet again." 

" With all my heart," said the woman, laughing; 
" but don't stay too long with your elegant acquaint- 
ances, and come punctually to Schwemmer^s." So 
saying, she disappeared down an alley. 

Herr Strauber pursued his way with an air of 
great composure, looking right and left at the 
houses, then standing before a shop, and observing 
the people who went in and out of a coffee-house, 
always returning to the middle of the street. There 
he looked round on every side, and constantly 
changed the direction of his steps. 

At last he shot down into a side-street, examining 
intently a particular spot on the pavement. When 
he reached it, he looked cautiously round, bent 
down and snatched up something from the ground, 
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asking pardon very politely, when exactly wlmt he 
had foreseen occurred. 

The lady in her courtesy, probably fearing that 
her muff took up too much room^ changed it lightly 
into her left hand ; on which Herr Strauber stooped 
down as if to read the name of the engrayer of 
the Magdalen, at the same moment contriving, 
by an almost imperceptible pull, to get hold o£ the 
richly-embroidered pocket*handkerchief ; on which 
he lost no time in slip{»ng out of the qrowd and 
quickly entering a shop near^ where he bought a 
couple of cigars with his new-found money. 

He lighted one of them very deliberately, asked 
the price of various articles, desired to be shown 
some tobacco, and conversed with the simple-look- 
ing shopman on various subjects ; and when he left 
the shop a few minutes afterwards, and was again 
walking along the streets, casting, of course, a side-* 
long glance as he passed the print-shop, he found, 
to his great astonishment, that by some strange 
chance a large packet of cigars had found its way 
into the pocket of his coat of its own accord. 

Herr Strauber now quitted the principal streets, 
and turned towards the more obscure and distant 
part of the city. He went thoughtfully along a 
narrow alley which led into a large square, where 
there was a church. The church adjoined an old 
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cloister, from which a narrow-covered passage con- 
nected with the other streets. 

Herr Strauber lounged towards this passage 
with loitering steps — ^indeed so slowly, that he did 
not even overtake a little girl about eight years old 
who was walking before him with a basket in her 
hand, but remained close behind her, and reached 
almost at the same moment the solitary dark pas- 
sage. He then looked sharply in front and behind 
him, and as he saw no human being either in the 
square or in the street, with one long stride he 
reached the little girl, seized her roughly by the 
neck, and said, "If you call out I will murder 
you !" 

The poor little creature stood as if paralysed, and 
though she opened her mouth convulsively, she 
uttered no sound, but began to cry bitterly, as he 
dragged her to the middle of the passage, and there 
with great agility tore out her little gold earrings, 
and, threatening her with his clenched fist, he was 
off in a moment. 

He went as fast as possible to another quarter, 
which he reached in about ten minutes. Here he 
went more slowly, pulled down the waist of his 
coat, which had become rather deranged by the 
quick pace at which he had come, pulled up his 
shirt collars, and placed his hat straight on his 
head. 

He had now come to an old wall of the city 
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where the houses were more separate, and little 
gardens before them. He advanced to one which 
was surrounded by a high wall, and the door of 
which stood ajar. He opened it, and went among 
some deserted flower-beds towards a small tumble- 
down-looking house, apparently uninhabited, and 
used by the gardener as a tool-house. The founda* 
tion had given way on one side, for it stood quite 
crooked, and on this account, as well as from most 
of the window-shutters being closed, the house 
looked most desolate. Its whole appearance gave 
the impression that some one had committed suicide 
there, and had remained, forgotten, hanging there 
for many long years. 

The lower part of this house was only used for 
straw and old tools, and above, only one room was 
habitable, and that was tenanted by our old thea- 
trical acquaintance, the tailor Schellinger. Herr 
Strauber entered, closed the door carefully behind 
him, and passed through a narrow passage to a 
back door, which opened on a court, at the end 
of which there was another and rather less decayed- 
looking building. 

The deserted house evidently formed a kind of 
shelter to the latter, which, built in an angle of the 
city walls, and screened from view in front by the 
garden house, was completely hid from the eyes of 
the curious. 
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CHA1»TER VIII. 

BXCEIYEBfl OF STOLKN GOODS. 

After Herr Straubcr had crossed the court he 
knocked gently at the door of the other house, 
which was instantly opened, and he passed into a 
room, the atmosphere of wliich was most stifling. 

Frau Bilz was seated near tlie window, talking 
to a man who was leaning back in an old, dirty, 
leather easy-chair, close to the stove. This man 
was not more than forty, but in such bad health 
that he looked sixty at least. He wore a dark faded 
dressing-gown, and his feet, in thick list shoes, rested 
on a small footstool. He luid spread a red checked 
pocket-handkerchief on his knees, which he held to 
his mouth when a flt of coughing seized him, which 
it did almost every minute. It was a very distress- 
ing cough, and seemed to torment him much as it 
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took away his breath, and coloured for a few seconds 
his pale, emaciated cheeks. 

Herr Strauber went up to him, giving him his 
hand carelessly, but not taking off his hat. The 
other smiled and nodded, and offered hiqi a pinch 
of snu£^ which he affected to take, but in reality 
scattered on the floor. ^^ It is confoundedly hot 
here," said he, seating himself close to the window, 
taking off his hat and wiping his face with the lace 
pocket-handkerchief we saw him appropriate so 
cleverly. 

The woman near him observed it, and stretching 
out her hand, said, '^ What does such a thing as that 
cost?" 

" I did not offer it to you," answered Strauber, 
affecting to put it back into his pocket " You're a 
very greedy, uncivilised woman, Frau Bilz, but I 
will forgive you, as you have never enjoyed the 
smallest cultivation, otherwise silence would be the 
only resource against your impertinent curiosity. 
However, I will tell you the handkerchief cost two 
gulden — no less." 

" Two gulden !" said the woman, with a depre- 
ciating air, at the same time seizing the lace of the 
handkerchief to examine it more closely. 

"Not so fast," said Strauber, coolly; "first, the 
two gulden, and then the handkerchief" 

" But I may look at it first ?" 
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" Not on any account whatever. It is well worth 
ten times the sum I ask. Besides/' said he, sighing, 
" a lovely duchess gave it to me, who ** 

The man near the stove burst out laughing, but 
a violent fit of coughing stopped his mirth. 

" I'll tell you what," said Frau Bilz, " I will give 
you one gulden, and add thirty kreuzers in memory 
of the lovely duchess. Here is solid money ; take 
it, for I know you are run dry." 

" Wrong there," said Strauber, composedly, 
drawing out the purse he had found. '^ See this. I 
am in funds-^the fee given me by a client for 
whom I won a lawsuit. The point was to deceive 
two of the cleverest lawyers in court. I did it." 

" Oh ! if you have money," said the woman, " I 
must give you two gulden." 

" And twenty-four kreuzers," said Strauber, 
gravely ; " its value rises with every bid." 

" Then take it, and be done with this haggling " 
said Bilz, in a rage, snatching the handkerchief; 
but when she saw its value she looked delighted 
with her bargain. 

" Do you want earrings ?" asked Strauber, after 
a pause. " Almost new gold earrings ?" 

" Also from a duchess ?" 

" No ; duchesses only wear brilliants — ^but how 
should you know that ! I ordered these for a god- 
child of mine, but they were too large, and now 
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the rogue of a jeweller will only take them back 
for their actual value in gold. Here they are." 

"Gold!" said the man. "They are my affair. 
Let them alone, Bilz, and be satisfied with your 
rags. Grive me the earrings." 

" Here they are/' said the woman. " But," said 
she, turning to Strauber, " your godchild must be 
a careless creature, for though you say she only 
tried them on, they are a good deal worn. I see a 
spot of blood on them too." 

" Don't talk such nonsense," said Strauber, 
angrily. " Blood I blood ! You know I can't en- 
dure the very name of blood." 

Master Schwemmer at this moment raised his 
stick, and knocked on an iron plate behind the 
stove, on which a woman's voice from the next 
room asked, 

" What do you want ?" 

" Bring me the test and the gold scales." 

At the stroke on the plate Strauber gave a start 
of terror. Probably the allusion to blood had 
irritated his nerves, for he turned suddenly, and 
muttered something about rough people, of want of 
refinement and cultivation, and of the misfortune 
it was to a well-educated man, through unfortunate 
circumstances, to be obliged to associate with such 
canaille. 

" The gold is good," said Schwemmer — " sixteen 
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carats. I will ghre jou one gulden and thiitj 
kreozera. Will you take it P' 

^With all my heart," said Stranber, hastily, 
^ tbon^ I am a sad loaer, £br they coat me aix 
golden." 

Both parties seemed quite satisfied with the 
transaction. Strauber pocketed the money, and 
Schwemmer sat polishing the earrings with hie 
red checked pocket-handkerchief^ till they looked 
as bright as possible. A pause ensued, only inter- 
xupled by the constant low coughing of the man 
at the stove, or by a clatter in the next room, 
where the woman who brought in the scales was 
knocking about all sorts of pans, and kettles, and 
iron ware. Sometimes the half-suppressed crying 
of little children was heard, sometimes loud screams^ 
and then low whimpering. 

" I was appointed to come here at nine o'clock," 
said Strauber, '^ and it is now half-past nine. My 
time is precious — ^I can't wait." 

^ Matthias will be here immediately," said the 
man, ^and we want to use your cleyer pen to 
assist us in writing some letters, to report the 
health and welfare of the children who board widi 
us." 

" I must say," said Strauber, ^' that I don't like 
Matthias — ^we don't at all suit each other." 

^ That's true enough," said Frau Bilz, laughing ; 
^ you Kve like cat and dog." 
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Strauber was going to make an angiy answer, 
but he put his hands to his ears, as his tender 
nerves were so disagreeably offended by the in- 
cessant screeching of the children, which had cer- 
tainly now reached a most deafening pitch. 
' Schwemmer knocked again on the iron plate, and 
called out, ^^What is the meaning of this horrid 
screeching to-day ? Let us have a UtUe peace ! 
Where is Catherine, the lazy wretch?'' 

" I have sent her out," answered the voice in the 
next room. '' I can't always have a maid waiting 
on these little beasts." 

"Go to them for a moment, Frau Bilz," said 
Schwemmer, " and keep them in order." 

Bilz rose and went to the next room, where 
Madame Schwemmer was, a filthy-looking old 
woman. She had on a &ded cotton gown and a 
bedgown, once white, but now yellow from age; 
her bare feet were in slipshod shoes, and on her 
head she had an old cap, under which her rough, 
coarse grey hair escaped in all directions. The 
lady's face quite suited the rest of her appearance. 
She had cunning grey eyes and a very red nose — a 
redness which was easily accounted for by a bottle 
of schnaps which stood beside her on the table. 
Madame Schwemmer was at that moment standing 
beside a trap-door which was in the floor, and which 
led to a cellar, and she was occupied in throwing 
into it all sorts of old iron and copper implements. 
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** Go into the stable/* she called out to Frau Bilz; 
*' but take the whip with you. It is hanging on a 
nail there. Lay about you well. Can people never 
have half an hour's peace !" 

^^But the infants are screaming too/' answered 
Bilz, " and the whip won't silence them." 

^^Look on the hearth, and you will find the 
poppy-tea Catherine has, left there. Pour some 
down their throats to make them doze oiF again." 

" But if they have had some already this might 
be too much." 

"Oh! nothing is too much for them," replied 
Madame Schwemmer. " I tell you, the less trouble 
you take about the whole pack, and the worse you 
use them, the better they thrive. Take the whip 
and the tea." 

" As to thriving," said Bilz, " I think the less we 
say on that point the better." 

" Thriving," said Madame Schwemmer — "I 
mean they thrive as we wish, by going gently to 
another world. You would not have the creatures 
grow up? A pretty business ours would be if that 
was the case. One must make room for another, and 
then we get fresh entrance-money, and we make a 
good profit by their funeral expenses also." 

Frau Bilz went towards the door, but turning 
round, she said, " Is that one among them ? — the 
one I brought to you eight days ago?" 
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" Certainly," answered Madame Schwemmer, 
while she quickly hid her bottle of schnaps, which 
she was preparing to put to her lips as soon as Bilz's 
back was turned. ^' She is as tough as iron, and 
does not look much worse than when you brought 
her here. You had kept her too well. I know you 
can't help doing that, and therefore you will never 
be good for anything in our business." 

" Indeed, I have quite given it up," said Bilz. 
And then she left the room, the whip in one hand, 
and in the other the poppy-tea, which serves to 
stupify poor infants, and with which reckless nurses 
sink their charges into a disturbed and nerve-de- 
stroying sleep. 

The woman went through the dark passage till 
she came to a door with a large iron bolt. This 
was the stable, as Madame Schwemmer called it, 
and certainly it deserved its name. It was a small, 
low-roofed room, with walls which had once been 
whitewashed, but which had gradually assumed a 
yellowish-grey tinge from the unwholesome air. 

There was only one window, and its few panes 
were covered with dirt and cobwebs, which cast 
a dull green and yellow light into the room, which 
was dark enough, but still there was sufficient light 
to see all the misery it contained. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AN INFANT ESTABLISHMENT. 



There were tax children in this room, three of 
whom were infants about a year old, lying on 
miserable, torn, damp straw-sacks, placed on trestles. 
An old soiled coverlet was spread over the three, 
and fastened down with cord on both sides, to pre- 
vent the infants, who were often left alone, from 
trampling on it and casting it off. As they could 
not do this, two of them had, probably tormented 
by pain, and left alone without help, thrown them- 
selves about in all directions, so that they had crept 
out at the sides, and their little naked, emaciated 
feet and legs hung down from the straw-sacks, 
and their heads were thrust under the coverlet. 
Thus the poor little things ran every risk of being 
smothered. 

The third of these wretched infants lay so quiet 
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and so motionless, that Frau Bilz, after extricating 
the two others^ busied herself with it. It started 
convulsively, its forehead was damp and cold, and 
its heart scarcely beat, and sometimes stopped alto- 
gether when the child opened its discoloured lips 
and drew a faint breath. 

" There is no more to be done here," said Bilz to 
herself, while she looked at the unfortunate little 
creature; " your sufferings will soon be over." 

The screaming of the older children ceased when 
she entered the room. They were two boys and a 
girl; the oldest of the boys about six, and the other 
five years old, had tried in vain to free the children 
from the smothering coverlet, and as they could not 
succeed, they had both begun to shriek as loud as 
they could. 

The girl was about two years old, and dressed in 
a torn, faded blue frock ; she was sitting on the 
floor near the door, and was leaning her head on 
the fragments of a wooden horse, and was clasping 
its neck with her little arms. She was trembling 
from cold and terror, and cowered down when the 
woman entered with the whip. 

But in a moment the child remarked that it was 
not the red face of Madame Schwemmer which 
was looking at her, but a well-known, kind face. 
She recognised Frau Bilz, who had nursed her 
before she came to this horrible place, and a light 
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shone in tho poor child's dim eyes, perhaps from the 
remembrance of former happier days^ or perhaps 
from the hope of being taken away again. The 
child lifted her head, opened her eyes as wide as 
possible, and then began to cry bitterly. 

^^ YeSy ycs^ it is I/' said Frau Bilz, whose heart 
waH touched with a momentary emotion while she 
stooped to look at the child. ^^ Be quiet ; I will 
take care that no one shall do you any harm." 

^^ IJut you have brought the whip/' said the 
oldest boy, coming up to her, and looking boldly in 
her fuco. 

" Perhaps for you," said she, " for there is no 
oilier way of managing you." 

" Not hero," said the boy; " but before, I used to 
do all I was told." 

'^ But you see the consequence," said Bilz ; ^^ they 
luivo taken away all your good clothes as a punish- 
incMit, and now you are in rags." 

" Yes," said the boy, colouring, " they have 
Htolun my clothes and boat me, and I am always 
ci)M and hungry. But wait till I grow up 1" 

" 'J'ill then," said she, " I advise you to be quiet, 
or you will get more blows." 

The other boy had cowered timidly into a comer. 
He was a pitiful sight, for the child was like an old 
dwarf; his hair was thin, his eyes sunk, and the 
under lip of his largo mouth hung down. He looked 
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with terror at the whip, and crept slowly backwards, 
without taking his eye off it till he disappeared 
under the trestles on which the straw-sacks lay. 

Frau Bilz had taken up the little girl, her former 
nursling, poor Catherine's child ; her frock was dirty, 
torn, and shabby, and there were marks of blows 
on the child's discoloured skin. " Do you never 
go out in the evening?" asked she, after a pause. 
The child looked at her in surprise, as if she did 
not understand her. 

" I was only allowed to go out once," said the 
boy; "only once since my clothes were stolen; but 
that little girl has never been undressed at all ; the 
woman with the red nose said she was not worth 
the trouble." 

" I said that, you little wretch ! " cried out Ma- 
dame Schwemmer, who had entered the room un- 
perceived. She then placed her arms a-kimbo, and 
turning to Bilz, she said, " Did you ever see such 
a little beast? — a wild beast, for he bites." 

" Yes," said the boy, " but only you." 

" ril drive it out of you," said the half-intoxicated 
woman, and snatched up the whip, which was lying 
beside Bilz; but in her rage, she took the lash instead 
of the handle, and as in her fury she rushed at the 
boy, she struck him with the handle so heavily on 
the head that the blood trickled over his face. 

The boy stood for a moment, thunderstruck and 

VOL. II. a 
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stupified by the blow; then he sprang up and 
rushed Hke a wild cat on the woman, and seised 
her hand with his teeth. Madame Schwemmer. 
called out ^^ Murder I" and in a moment Matthias^ a 
tall, muscular man, hastened into the room, and 
saying, ^ Hallo, young sir, whafs the matter?^ 
seized him by the neck and lifted him up. 

The child, feeling the strong hand that grasped 
him, looked up to see who it was. ^^Now," said 
the man, '^ can two grown-up women not keep ceoe. 
boy in order? Ah! what a blow on the child's 
bead. How did it happen, you old wretch ?" sud 
he, turning to Madame Schwemmer, and aetting^ 
the boy down on the floor. 

^* What has happened ?" said the woman, hold-, 
ing out her hand. " The little brute has bit me.** 

"After you had beat him on the head," said 
Matthias, crossing his arms and looking gloomily 
at her. " You will never rest till you make thia 
place what people say it is — a den of murder. 
For shame I" said he, in a low voice, going up close 
to her, ^^ you miserable, drunken creature ! Speak, 
Frau Bilz ; tell me the truth." 

" What can I tell ?" answered she, in some em- 
barrassment. "The boy said all sorts of rude things 
to her." 

" And what did you say, boy ? Speak the truth." ; 

" I always do," said the boy, boldly. " I said 
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ihej had stolen my clothes, and thiat they never 
undressed the little girl^ and the woman with the 
red nose overheard me." 

Madame Schwemmer, at this very unflattering, 
description of her personal appearance, raised the 
whip again to strike the child, but Matthias inter- . 
posed his arm, saying angrily, " Be quiet." And 
turning to the boy, he continued : " If you say such 
rude things you will be beat again." 

^' And I will bite again,'.' said the child. 

" Me too ?" said the man. 

" Not you, but her. She beats us when we have 
done no harm ; and those little things, too, who 
can't speak a word. You need not lift your whip 
at me, for if s quite true. When she comes in, and 
her nose is very red, she lashes us, even when we 
are sitting quietly on the floor — as quiet as possible. 
We dare not say we are either cold or hungry." 

" Yes, I believe every word," said the other. 

" And what have I done," continued the child, 
" to be locked up here for four weeks without seeing 
any of the boys I was at school with? But I know 
she wants to kill me, like that baby." 

The woman darted a furious glance at him. Bilz. 
looked down. 

" What ! How !" said Matthias, approaching the 
trestles on which the child was lying, apparently isi 
the last agonies. " That poor thing does look dread-; 

G 2 
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fbly" said he to Bilz. ^^ Surely you might have 
found a less frightful hole than this, where there is 
not even a stove I And then the smell I I am not 
very particular, but anything to equal this I never 
saw. Beware ! — beware I If he hears one word of 
this history it is all up with you. You may just as 
well swallow arsenic at once. That poor infant is 
past all help." He turned to go away. 

" And must I stay here ?" said the boy, bursting 
into tears. ^' Must I be locked up again, and not go 
back to old Fischer, whom I loved so much?** 

** We will see what is to be done," said Matthias. 
*^ To-day I can do nothing ; but be a good boy, 
and I won't forget you. I promise you that." Then 
making a sign to Madame Schwemmer to follow 
him, he left the room. 

In the passage he stood still, and said: '^ I warn 
you I will often come to inspect this place ; it is a 
perfect disgrace the way things go on here. Have 
you no fear that the devil will fetch you away some 
day? Woman, woman, take warning ! Leave Bilz 
to look after that dying child, and take care that I 
hear no more screeching and crying in that room, 
or it shall be worse for you. I will keep my ears 
open, I warn you." 

The woman stared at him, and then tottered 
back to Frau Bilz, who was bending over the baby, 
and said, ^^ You are to stay where you are for a 
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time, and if you want anything you can get it, only 
don't put me to unnecessary expense: there is 
nothing more to be done for the child — you must 
see that yourself." With these words she left the 
room, and stumbled back into her kitchen. 

Frau Bilz shook her head, and said to herself, 
** No, indeed, all the wealth of the whole world 
could do it no good now." But she took off her 
woollen shawl, folded it together, and put it under 
the head of the child, who opened its eyes suddenly, 
and fixed them on the woman with a strange ex- 
pression. 

The little thing had pretty blue eyes, and as it 
looked up it was as if the last flickering spirit of life 
shone forth once more in its hitherto dim eyes be- 
fore they were for ever closed. It was a melancholy 
lament over its wretched existence, or gratitude for 
the help received from the woman in its last 
moments, who was deeply affected by this dying 
glance. She sighed heavily as the child drew its 
last breath; the pretty eyes became dim and glassy, 
as if the hand of death had strewn white sand over 
them. She stooped down and pressed her face to 
its cold forehead for a few minutes, and thought she 
felt warmth return, but it was her own tears which 
ran down over the cold cheeks and blue lips of the 
dead infant. 

She knew this child well, but she had felt no 
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particular interest in it more than in many otheiB 
who had passed through her hands; but now she 
retraced in her memory the commencement and 
the end of this wretched little life, and it was « 
fearful contrast. 

She had seen this child and nursed it in her arms 
when it was only a few days old. It was a touch- 
ing history, which, though not an uncommon one, 
must sadden every heart. The mother was ft 
lovely young blooming girl, the daughter of rich, 
respectable parents; the father was wealthy and 
of good family. They met by chance; he paid 
her a great deal of attention, rode constantly past 
her windows on handsome horses, and she, neglect- 
ing the warning of her parents, smiled on him, and 
at last agreed to meet him, at first making open 
appointments, according to the custom in society, 
then private ones, which were granted without 
thought of evil. 

The Carnival arrived, with its mad follies and ex- 
citement, with its balls, masquerades, and other 
pleasures which deaden the heart and excite the 
senses. One night the girl appeared in a charming 
costume at one of these balls, under the protection 
of some respectable friends, but she was soon per- 
suaded by her lover to leave their sheltering care. 
He had secured a private corner, where, undisturbed, 
they could talk of love. 
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From this day they met repeatedly In secret. She 
left her parents to accompany her lover, and then 
this child was bom: an existence which commenced 
on silk cushions and in splendour, was now eictin- 
guished on wooden trestles, on a decayed and 
mouldy straw-sack. 

The unhappy mother had luckily not survived; 
she died a short time after the birth of her child, 
and the father had left the city, distressed at the 
time, but soon consoled for the misfortune he had 
caused. He had, indeed, commissioned his agent 
to provide for the child, but never troubled himself 
further on the subject; and now the poor thing was 
dead from starvation and misery. 

Perhaps he sometimes thought of the masked 
ball, and of the innocent, unfortunate girl who had 
sacrificed herself and all her happiness to him. 
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CHAPTER X. 



COBBESFONDEXCE. 



Hebb Stbaubeb, in the mean time^ had written 
some letters, chiefly to relations of the children, 
or agents connected with them, to whom Madame 
Schwemmer was directed to apply for the money 
due for their board. 

They were differently expressed, but the object 
of all was the same — to squeeze out as much money 
as possible for the board of the poor infants. One 
letter spoke of a new course of expensive nourish- 
ment to be tried, another of a nurse or maid; and as 
they knew pretty well what the receiver of the 
letter liked to hear, the contents either were, 
"The child's health improves every day," or, "The 
child is gradually pining away, and in spite of the 
utmost care and attention, we fear there is little 
hope of its recovery." 
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It is sad to be obliged to say that most of the 
letters were couched in the ktter style. While this 
correspondence was going on, Matthias stood beside 
the stove and whistled an air, occasionally listening 
when Strauber read aloud a letter. 

"Now comes the most important of all," said 
Meister Schwemmer, " and it would be as well if I 
dictated every word of it myself. It is about the 
infant whom my wife tells me this morning is 
dangerously ill." 

^^Oh! at this moment she is very well," said 
Matthias. 

"How so?" 



"Because by this time probably her sufferings 
are over. It is a pity, for you lose a good sum for 
board." 

Meister Schwemmer made an impatient gesture, 
and looked angrily at Matthias, as much as to say, 
"What is it to you?" Then he answered, in a 
cross tone, "Don't believe it; the little creature has 
been six months in the same state, every moment 
supposed to be dying. You'll see she will get 
through this time also." 

" If not, you will take care to fill up her place." 

" For shame, Matthias," said Schwemmer, laugh- 
ing, and then going off into a violent fit of cough- 
ing. " Business mysteries ! who would talk of such 
matters? Don't let us talk of them at all." 
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*^ One thing does puzzle me," said Matthias^ dis- 
regarding this remark — ^ how you manage always 
to substitute other children. How is it done? Come^ 
out with it!" 

Schwemmer moved uneasily in his chair, and 
add, « That « my wife's affair. I have nothing 
to do with it." 

^^It is certainly no affair of mine," answered 
Matthias. ^^I only asked through curiosity." 

*^ Now, Strauber, pay attention," said Schwemmer^ 
hastily, interrupting these disagreeable allusions. 
*^ Write thus : ^ Honoured Sir, — I received the 
money safely for last month, and I thank you much 
for the additional sum in the name of the poor 
child ' " 

" ^ In the name of the poor child,' " repeated 
Strauber, winking violently. 

^* * Its state of health,' " continued Schwemmer, 
" ^ continues the same. The child is a delicate, sickly 
creature, whose existence can only be prolonged by 
the most careful nursing and tender treatment * " 

« ' Careful nursing and tender treatment,' " said 
Strauber. 

" ^ You cannot think what trouble and attention 
my excellent wife has bestowed on her; but in spite 
of it all, I must, with a sorrowful heart, confess that 
a long life cannot be looked for. Our physician, 
who visits us several times every week, says it 
must have been delicate when it was bom. We 
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know you grudge no expense, so my wife has givea 
the child a separate, comfortable room ^ *' 

^ ^ Comfortable room ^ '* 

" ^ And a nurse,' " said Schwemmer, angrily^ 
when he saw Matthias shake his head. 

" ^ And a nurse,' " repeated Strauber, oooUy. 

Matthias laughed, turned round, and looked 
steadily at Schwemmer, who, however, did not 
seem the least embarrassed, and went on dictating: 
" ^ As the usual sum does not suffice to provide 
these luxuries, we request you to send us the same 
addition we received last month. — Your obedient 
fiervant/ '' 

^ ^ Your obedient servant,' " said Strauber, making 
a great flourish at the end with his pen, and lean- 
ing far back in his chair to contemplate from 
a distance the general effect of his penmanship. 
Then, without rising, he stretched out his hand to 
give Schwemmer the letter, but as he was too far 
off, and Matthias was standing between them, he 
gave it to him. 

^* But explain one thing to me," said the latter, 
shaking his head. ^^It must occasionally happen 
that some one of the many to whom you write this 
humbug may think fit to come and judge'for them- 
selves how the child is kept. How do you get out 
of the scrape then ?" 

" Oh ! we have plenty of spies. So when we 
get a hint of such a visit, we know people in the 
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neighbourhood who, for a email bribe, will hire us 
a respectable room and healthy children. I aasuie 
you it often happens that some who come with 
their minds prejudiced against us by evil reports, 
when they see so comfortable a house and such fine 
children are famously taken in." 

"Not a bad trick," said Matthias; "but if by 
chance a mother comes to satisfy herself about her 
child, no possible art could persuade her that an- 
other person's child was her own !" 

" Oh ! my good Matthias," said Schwemmer, " it 
seldom or never occurs with these children that 
mothers inquire about them. Either the mother is 
dead or in miserable circumstances, when our treat- 
ment is quite good enough for what they can afford 
to pay us, or she leads a life of splendour, and then 
she is only too glad never to hear or see anything 
which reminds her of the past." 

" Tell me," said Matthias, after a pause, while 
Strauber was folding up and directing the letter, 
" I saw a fine, bold boy down stairs among your 
nurslings. What is his history? Are you to keep 
him or to send him away again? If the latter, I 
should like to take him myself, and earn a few dollars 
at the same time." 

Schwemmer shrugged his shoulders, and an- 
swered, " I would only be too glad to give him up 
to you, for he is a troublesome creature, but I dare 
not ! I must keep him myself." 
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"How is that?" said Matthias. 

" It is a strange history, and one which I don't 
very well understand myself. It appears the boy's 
mother is a lady of rank, which, indeed, you may see 
from the whole appearance of the child himself. 
Most of those who come to us are half-bred, but 
this boy is thorough-bred, I'll swear." 

** But if both parents are rich, why don't they 
keep the child and not send it to your miserable 
den? Don't be offended, but you well know very 
few survive who come to you." 

" The mother of this child," said Schwemmer, 
was still unmarried when this boy was bom. Per- 
haps the father could not marry her — who knows? 
— but they resolved to educate the child as well as 
possible, and gave him a good portion; at last, how- 
ever, the mother married another — a very rich 
man." 

«Ah! ah I" said Matthias. 

" This was some years ago, and at first all went 
on smoothly, but at last the husband of the lady got 
some, hint of the affair, took information, and by 
bribing highly he soon was put on the right scent. 
The mother discovered it, and removed the boy 
from the house where he had hitherto lived, and 
through the mediation of a third person he was 
brought here." 

*^ But a good sum is paid for him, I suppose?" 

"Yes, a very good sum; but on condition that 
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we should keep him oilt of sight; and/' said 
Schwemmer^ laughing and coughing, ^^ we do that 
strictly, as you saw/* 

^^ You do, indeed," said Matthias; ^^ but take caie; 
that boy will some day give you the slip and run into 
the town and tell all he has seen here." 

"I'm not afraid," said Schwemmer; "we will 
bring down his spirit by himger and hard usage; 
and if nothing else will do, I'll chain him up like a 

dog." 

Herr Strauber, during this conversation, had been 
looking out of the window, apparently paying no 
attention to the men, but in reality not a word 
escaped him : "A rich lady of degree," thought he, 
" who wishes to keep the boy out of sight, and aa 
equally rich gentleman of r^nk who is trying to find 
him out — these are two customers who would pay 
pretty well for information; besides, it is too bad to 
leave a poor child in such a den of iniquity." 

At this moment Frau Bilz came in. She looked 
pale and depressed, and there were traces of tears, on 
her face; but as no one here cared about such trifles, 
she sat down in silence at her old place near the 
window. 

Matthias now took up his hat, and bidding them 
a grufl* farewell, he left the house. Strauber looked 
after him, and when he was fairly out of sight, all 
his loquacity returned. " It is disagreeable," said 
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he, ^ for a man of education like me to be obliged 
to associate with such a fellow as Matthias. He 
would sell us all for a bribe of ten gulden, and yet 
presumes to talk to us of fine feelings." 

^^ He not only speaks of what is good," said Bilz^ 
" but he practises it also." 

^^I am curious to hear an instance," said 
Strauber. 

" A jfew days ago, in the suburb where we live," 
said Bilz, " a poor weaver, with six children and a 
few sticks of furniture, were turned out of their 
home into the streets in this dreadful weather — ^you. 
cannot imagine thdb: misery." 

^^Ye% I have seen such things often," said 
Schwemmer, composedly. 

" The woman," continued Bilz, " was nursing a 
baby, and both were blue from cold. Then came 
Matthias, and arranged quite a comfortable room 
for them himself in an outhouse." 

" Well, I detest him," said Strauber. " He will 
sell us all some day, and walk off safe himself." 

^^Take care," said Bilz, with contempt, "that 
such words don't pass these doors, and by chance 
reach his ears." 

"Now for business. I have two commissions 
from our friend Madame Becker," said Schwemmer. 
" She says she has discovered, twelve miles from 
here, two young gkls between seventeen and 
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eighteen, pretty, healthy country girls, who want 
to get a situation in this town. Madame Becker 
has made them believe that she has secured excel- 
lent places for them in a respectable house. They 
are to arrive by the railway. But of course the ad- 
dresses are false, and no such families exist. Do 
you understand?" 

" Perfectly," said Strauber, laughing. 

" Make acquaintance with them by saying you 
are sent by the master of the house to bring them 
home. You know what to do; it is not the first 
time you have played that part." 

Strauber nodded, put on his hat and his woollen 
gloves. " I am to be well paid, of course?" said he. 

"Assuredly," said Schwemmer. "Come here 
to-morrow, and you shall have money and a descrip- 
tion of a couple of very pretty girls." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



CHBISTMAS PLEASUBE. 



Ghbistmas had once more arrived, tUs gay and 
happy time for old and young — to the former from 
giving, to the latter from receiving — and which 
enjoys the most pleasure it would be difficult to 
say. How anxious cUldren are for weeks before 
to be on their best behaviour. All goes on more 
quietly both at school and at home than at any 
other period of the year; and for grown-up people, 
too, it is a pleasant time when anonymous gifts can 
be exchanged. 

How agreeable for a yoimg lady to find on her 
plate, or to see hanging on the Christmas-tree, a 
pretty morocco-case, which, when it is opened, dis- 
closes a ring, a locket, or a bracelet. Mamma, to 
be sure, sometimes raises her eyebrows and looks 
suspicious, and the younger sisters, who as yet re- 
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ceive no bracelets, and the older ones, who no 
longer receive them, look disdidnfidly at the hicky 
girl. But thaf 8 no matter; everything 18 permitted 
and considered correct on this evening. 

^^ Oh ! this beautiful present must be from Uncle 
Charles," says the young lady, who cleverly hides a 
small paper in the same case with the bracelet. 
" Oh, Uncle Charles, how good of you ! but indeed 
it is too much!" 

Uncle Charles, a stingy old bachelor, looks foolish 
and surprised, but he thinks it best to say nothings 
and to receive the grateful kisses of his niece in 
behalf of another. 

Few can recal such happy memories without 
emotion; and even if the soul is buried in thick 
dust, or the heart covered with a hard rind, both 
disappear on such an evening. Then go into the 
streets, and look at your happy feUow-creatures^ 
even if it is misty, or if thick flakes of anow are 
dancing in circles round your head, or melting on 
your face. 

Such weather is very usual on Chzistmas-day; 
the wild snow seems to pursue the thousands of fir- 
trees uprooted £com the dark forest. But who cares 
about the weather ? No one. An umbrella is seldom 
to be seen, and ladies shelter themselves only under 
thick hoods and wear good clogs. No one has time 
to look at the sky, or to be bored by holding up an 
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umbrella, and great caie is required not to knock 
against your neighbours, who are carrying their ' 
precious wares an^ously home. 

The most interesting hour of the day is imme- 
diately after twilight, when the shopmen have 
lighted the gas-lamps, tempting crowds to gaze 
through the shop windows at the gay toys displayed, 
when all looks brighter than by daylight, £ov the 
sun cannot penetrate into the dark comers where 
rocking-horses stand, or where wooden swords, 
guns, sabres, and whips are heaped together. Now, 
however, all is light and splendour. The gold on 
the helmets and harness of the knights, the manes 
of the horses, too, seem to flutter wildly, and the 
windows of the miniature fortresses and castles 
glitter attractively. How swiftly the horses are 
galloping in that gay, rich coach, how pleasingly 
the lady seated in it seems to smile, and how terrific- 
ally that noble nutcracker distc»rts his ugly face ! We 
can't help thinking that he is squinting over his 
left shoulder at that lovely large doll in white em- 
broidered satin, with real shoes on her feet, and real 
hair on her head. Her iGsice is well worth the 
trouble of being examined: her round, snow-white 
cheeks, touched with a delicate red ; her sere wed-up 
mouth, sosmall that it is scarcely visible; her insig^ 
nificant nose, and, above all, her large, blue eyes — 
magnificent eyes, with an indescribable expression 

h2 
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— she stares in wonder round the shop, and, as if 
absorbed in thought, she fixes her eyes on no human 
being, but gazes earnestly fax away into the im- 
measurable distance. 

Every one, however, is in haste on this evening^ 
and has no time even for their best friends. Every 
one has forgotten something ; and as all servants^ 
male and female, are fully occupied, their masters 
are obliged to run about themselves to fetch what 
they require. 

^^ A pretty afiair it would have been !" said a &t 
gentleman to a thin one, who was bujring wax 
candles ; ^^ my wife wished for a porte-monnaie like 

her friend Madame A ; Russian leather, with 

a steel clasp. I assure you, my dear friend, it is 
lucky I remembered it, or I would have had an un- 
pleasant evening." 

" Such a provoking accident," said another gen- 
tleman, rushing hastily into the shop. ^^ Give me 
some new glass balls," said he to one of the shopmen. 
^^ Christmas presents are hard work," continued he, 
turning to the fat gentleman. " I went from here 
to the milliner's, for she had not yet sent home my 
wife's velvet mantilla. I was told to wait, so I sat 
down — and on the glass balls ! It is wonderful the 
fragments did not cut me. How much ?" 

" One gulden and twelve kreuzer." 

" Here is your money. Good night, gentlemen. 
A happy Christmas." 
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Those who are not, however, rich enough to 
purchase glass balls, porte-monnaies, or velvet man- 
tillas, and can scarcely manage to have a dwarf fir- 
tree with some gilded nuts, still enjoy the evening 
with their families, and are all merry together. The 
wooden horse, which was once the father's, is now 
skilfiilly repaired ; the mother makes a new bridle, 
the father fabricates a superb woollen tail, and dyes 
it black out of the ink bottle. Some rolls or little 
cakes are suspended by strings on the tree, and on 
the table are placed new warm stockings, or a new 
waistcoat with bright buttons ; and all is stared at 
with delight by the children, even to the rod which 
waves firom the tree, and which attracts many stolen 
and respectful glances. 

The poor, too, for whom no Christmas-tree exists 
at home, whose father and mother have nothing to 
give them but hunger and thirst, rejoice in the 
universal pomp and splendour on this evening, 
and an unusually benevolent feeling pervades all 
men, suppressing envy and malice. The little 
children outside the windows, who are passing 
along the street, shivering from cold, now suddenly 
stand still as they see the lighted room, climb on 
the window-sills on the ground floor, and stare with 
sparkling eyes at the splendid vision of the lighted 
and decorated Christmas-tree, till their own breath 
dims the window-panes, and everything disappears 
in a thick mist. 
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When, however, a good-hearted child within the 
room sees these poor little creatures standing outside 
the window, he begs from his parents some play* 
things and pastry, opens the windows gently, and 
giyes it to the poor children. They take it, and 
dazzled and blinded by the light, they almost be- 
lieve that the Holy Child himself has bestowed then 
gifts on them, and they hurry joyfully home to 
show their treasures. 

Then the bells of the churches ring, the de^ 
tones of the organ are heard through the open 
doors, and crowds stream in and out to see the 
cradle of the Holy Child, which is unveiled before 
the high altar. The pavement of the church is 
damp, and footsteps resound on the stone flags. 
Wet umbrellas and cloaks difluse a damp odour, 
and the well-known hallowed fragrance of incense 
ascends through the edifice. People finish their de- 
votions and hurry out again, gazing upwards at the 
sky from the church door to see if the heavens are 
smiling, and promise fine hoUdays. 

Alas I there are many black clouds there, but one 
spot becomes brighter. A blue, twinkling star ap- 
pears. It is, perhaps, an omen of good weather, or 
perhaps it is that star which always watches over 
the Holy Cradle, and which guided the Three Kings. 

When the purchasers begin to leave the shopsji 
about six in the evening, most of them are closed; 
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SO that tlie people who have been so busy the whole 
day serving others may also begin to enjoy their 
holiday. Sometimes one solitary shop-girl is left to 
superintend the whole, who seats herself, very much 
out of humour^ at the table, leans her head on h^ 
hand in melancholy mood, probably thinking of hec 
distant home, where all are now standing happily 
round the Christmas-tree, while she is obliged to sit 
alone for a couple of hours to come. The shop 
must not be closed, for perhaps some late customs 
may yet arrive. 

This precaution was far from unnecessary in one 
d the largest shops in the town, and the young 
lady was very unjust in her little soliloquy when sIk^ 
spoke of superfluous trouble, hard service, and the 
Heedlessness of sitting here when eveiy one had long 
since gone home, for scarcely had she finished her 
complaint when a carriage drew up close to the 
door of the shop, and a gentleman opened the door 
himself, sprang out, and entered. 

^^I was sadly a&aid the shop would be shut,'' 
said he^ in a loud^ cheerful voice, ^^ and that would 
have vexed me very much. I am sorry to trouble 
you at so late an hour, but I wish you to show md 
what you have newest in ladies* silk shawls." 

"Oh! Hexi Doctor," said the girl, "I fear we 
shan't be able to distinguish the cdours so well hj 
candlelight ; things look so different in daylight." 
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^^ Tou are quite right," said the doctor^ ^ but my 
time is yerj precious during the day, especially in 
-winter, when I have so many patients. Besides^ I 
trust to your taste. Bring also some parcels of 
ladies' gloves. I had nearly forgotten it was Ghrist- 
mas-eve." 

^^ Tour lady would not have liked that,** said the 
young woman, smiling, while she placed the parceb 
on the counter. ^^ But you are jesting, and I dare 
say you have already bought all sorts of things for 
your dear little children.'' 

^^ That I have," said the other. ^^ Children are 
easy to please; something is always to be found 
which they like. But with older people it is not 
so easy," added he, in a low voice. 

" These shawls are very pretty, Herr Doctor, and 
the last fashion." 

^^ Yes, they are pretty. I will take two— a red 
and a blue. I don't know which colour my wife 
prefers. Now for the gloves." 

While the girl opened the parcel another gentle- 
man came into the shop, and taking off his ha^ 
shook it to get rid of some heavy flakes of snow on 
it, as he had no umbrella. This gentleman wore 
spectacles. 

" Choose for me," said the doctor, stooping over 
the gloves. " I will take two dozen for my wife ; 
her number is seven. You can choose the colours," 
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The gentleman in spectacles, on hearing his voice, 
looked round and touched him on the shoulder. 
The doctor turned, and said, "Oh! it is you, 
Alphonse. What brings you here so late ?" 

^^ Probably the same cause which brings you,'* 
said he. "I want some trifles for this evening. 
You are coming to us, of course?" 

" When the tree is lighted up ; we have none of 
us ever failed to be present then." 

"These colours are pretty," said the shop-girl, 
placing the gloves she had selected before the 
doctor. " They are of the same quality your ' 
brother-in-law chose this morning, only I have 
varied the colours." 

" So you have also bought gloves for your wife?" 
said the doctor. But as he was examining his own 
he did not perceive that Alphonse looked rather 
foolish at this remark. 

^^Yes, I also bought gloves — for Marianne, of 
course," said he, after a pause, " but not for this 
evening. I have much prettier things for that 
purpose. I will give her the gloves some other 
day. Have you given your children their presents 
yet?" 

" No," said the doctor, " that is yet to come; and 
I look forward to it with as much pleasure as if I 
were still a child myself." 

"But the Herr Doctor," said the shop-girl. 
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smiling, ^^ has already given some pretty fp&s to- 
day ; I saw such a number of pretty things put into 
the carriage this afternoon from the shop opposLbe*" 

^^ Ah ! ah ! Herr Doctor !" said Alphonse, with a 
disagreeable sneer. 

" They were only children's toys,'* said the girL 

"And not for your own?" said Alphonse. 

" Oh no," said the doctor, coolly, while he fixed 
his clear, honest eyes onhisbrother-in-WscuBmi^ 
face. ^^ I see many poor children in the course of 
my practice who never receive anything, and I 
have the custom of giving them some little gifts on 
this evening. It distresses me when I see poor crear 
tures with their bread and potatoes, often in a cold 
room, when I think of my own home, and of Oscar 
and Anna, with all their comforts, and who have 
only to express a wish to have it fulfilled." 

" But my good friend," said Alphonse, " these 
disparities in human life cannot be smoothed away. 
It must be so." 

^^It must, indeed," said the doctor; "but it is 
our duty, so far as we can, to relieve the wants of 
the poor." 

" Amen !" said Alphonse, sarcastically. He then 
purchased a silk handkerchief for his wife^ and 
turning to his brother-in-law, said, " You may aa 
well take me home ; it is not much out of your way, 
and it is snowing heavily." 
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"Certainly," answered the doctor, paying his 
bill. " Let us get into the carriage." The weary 
horses, who had been all day trotting about the 
town, took them slowly to the banker^s, where the 
doctor deposited Alphonse. 

The Christmas-trees were mostly lighted up now 
in the various houses, the shouting of the children 
in their glee was distinctly heard, and everywhere 
there was joy and gladness. The doctor enjoyed 
looking out of the window, especially every time 
that he passed by brightly-lighted windows, through 
which so many blazing wax candles glanced like 
flashes of lightning, quickly again vanishing as the 
carriage drove on. 

It was seldom he came home so late on Christmas- 
eve, but some dangerous cases of illness had de- 
tained him. In general he was the person who 
arranged and lighted up the tree, and then called 
in his children. Not to give up this last pleasure 
he had left orders that the tree was not to be lighted 
till he came ; and after all it was not very late yet, 
only just seven o'clock, and the hopes of a Christ- 
mas-tree and its glories are sufficient to prevent 
duldren's eyes closing. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

CHBISTKAS SOBBOWS. 

At last the doctor aniyed at home; he jumped 
out of his carriage and ran hastily up the steps. 
To-day^ though contrary to his orders^ he was glad 
that the glass door was standing open, it saved him 
ringing, and he could go straight into the passage, 
when the children would instantly recognise his 
step, and rush out to meet him as they always did 
on such occasions. 

But this time no one came. He coughed, he 
knocked with his stick on the stone passage — ^in 
vain ! Neither Oscar nor Anna were to be seen. 

Shaking his head, he opened the door of the 
dining-room where the Christmas-tree was always 
placed, but all was dark; he perceived, however, a 
strong smell of singed fir-branches and burnt-out 
wax candles, but much more powerful than usual. 
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He hastily went to the nursery, opened the door 
suddenly, and was entering, when the nursery-maid 
came towards him with her finger on her lips, say- 
ing, " Hush, Herr Doctor. Come quietly, for they 
are asleep." 

" Who are asleep?" said he, in surprise. 

^^ The children ; at least they are lying quite 
stiU." 

" What, so early, and before I have lighted the 
tree for them?" 

"Yes, yes, Herr Doctor," answered the girl, 
stammering. " A little misfortune happened to us 
this evening, or rather to my mistress." 

"Is my wife ill?" said the doctor, wishing to 
hasten to her. 

^^ Oh no, she is perfectly well." J 

" Where is Frau Bendel? — and what is the 
matter?" 

The nurse now came forward from the children's 
beds, looking exceedingly cross. " Don't make such 
a fuss," said she to the girl ; " any one would suppose 
we were all at the last gasp. It is not much," 
turning to the doctor; "the children had a little 

accident, but Dr. A has been here, as I saw 

him passing the door at the moment, and he says it 
is nothing to signify." 

The doctor's patience now gave way. " Woman I" 
said he, angrily, " tell me this instant what has hap- 
pened." 
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^^Oh, nothing very bad,** said Bendd. "The 
Chnstmas-tree was ready, and all the toyi^ and as 
soon as it was dark Madame desired it should be 
Ughted." 

^^But my orders were that it was not to be 
lighted till I came home." 

^^I can't help that, sir. Madame said she would 
come after the children had got their presents, and 
their first noisy joy was over. The children were 
in ecstasies. I left the room just for a moment,'' 
said Bendel, hesitating, ^ and Annette there stayed 
with the children." 

^^Nol no! that is not true," said the nuiserj- 
girL ^My mistress had rung her bell, and I was 
helping her to dress." 

" I am quite sure you were in the room," said 
Bendel, obstinately, ^^ or I certainly would not have 
left it." 

^^ To the point, Frau Bendel ! What happened 
to the unfortunate children when they were left 
alone with the lighted tree?" 

"We were not long away," said the nurse, 
wHmpering, "when we heard loud cries, and when 
we rushed back into the room we saw that the tree 
had fallen from the table on the floor. Oscar had 
probably given it a pull." 

" And it fell on my children?" 

" Only the point fell on Oscar ; he had his hair a 
little singed, and one ear." 
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*^They might have been burned to death,** said 
the father, in horror. ^ And Anna?'* 

^ She sprang to one side, stumbled over a foot- 
stool, and cut her forehead.** 

The doctor hurried into the next room, where 
both the children were lying in bed. The poor 
dungs would gladly have waited for their father to 
light the tree, but as their mamma desired they 
should go on without him, they naturally did so. 
Then Oscar wanted to take down a knight on a 
horse from the tree, and as he gave him a rather 
violent pull, the tree, heavy with bonbonsy play- 
things, and lights, overbalanced, and instead of the 
joys of Christmas, Oscar and Anna were obliged to 
go to bed, well scolded, and in pain and sorrow. 

But they did not go to sleep ; they were anx- 
iously watching for their father. When he there- 
fore approached their beds, and, bending over them, 
said kindly, ^ My poor dear children !" they both 
began to cry bitterly, and stretched out their little 
arms to him. ^ Never mind,** said he, soothingly, 
"we'll have another tree to-morrow ; but you must 
now promise me to lie quiet, and go to sleep like 
good children*** They then held up their little red 
lips to be kissed, saying, " Good night, dear papa I** 

The doctor then went into the next room, and 
said to Bendel, " Where is my wife?'* 

" Madame is at a parfy below stairs, at Madame 
B— — *8; but she will be home immediately.'* 
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^^ When she comes, say that I am here," said the 
doctor, who then went to the drawing-room. 

At last Madame appeared. Whether she greeted 
her husband by any sign we don't know, but cer- 
tain it is that she never uttered a syllable in return 
for his kind " Good evening." She shut the door 
violently, went slowly up to the table, and leaning 
one hand on it, she said, in a loud voice, ^^ Well I 
here I am; what do you want now?" 

^^ A strange question," said he, ^^particularly on 
this evening." 

Madame tossed her head, and made no answer. 

The doctor felt his wrath rising, but he endea- 
voured to speak kindly, and said, " Had I been in 
your place, I would not have left home this evening, 
both because your children have met with an acci- 
dent, and also that you might tell your husband, as 
soon as he returned, how it happened that children 
he left well and healthy a few hours before had met 
with such a misfortune." 

"And ask forgiveness, I suppose?" said she, 
bitterly. 

"Certainly, if you felt you had done wrong," 
answered he ; " and it would be no disgrace to you 
to do Ko, if you knew you had acted contrary to my 
cx\mm wishes." 

" It JM very easy to act contrary to your wishes," 
ttUHWorod his wife, " for you do nothing but com- 
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mand all day long. It's no wonder I should forget 
one half of your orders; besides, I did not at all 
see why I should wait till you thought fit to come 
home." 

^^You know weiy answered he, reproachfully, 
" that I am not master of my own time." 

"I won't argue with you," said she, angrily; 
^^ nothing is so easy as to come home in bad 
humour, and then to get up a scene on purpose." 

^^ Then you don't choose peace," said the doctor, 
indignantly. " If you knew. Bertha, how fondly I 
had, during this long, weary day, looked forward to 
the happiness of being with you and the children ! 
And now what a sad change !" v 

^^If this scene is to continue long," said she, 
" perhaps you will be so good as to permit me to 
sit down, for I can enjoy your agreeable conversa- 
tion as well sitting as standing." 

The doctor, enraged, seized her wrist, and said, 
" No, you shall hear me standing." But he sud- 
denly let go her hand, and said, " I will not re- 
proach you. Bertha, but if you knew how miserable 
your indiflFerence makes me I" 

Madame, who had been a little alarmed, now 
recovered her composure, and said, shrugging her 
shoulders, " I am sick to death of these scenes, and 
I am resolved to endure them no longer. I see I am 
superfluous here, and that, do what I will, I never 
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can micoeed in avoiding scdldingy and tffcrife, and 
reproaches; to I will retain to-nigbt to my mother, 
and consult with her as to die beat Tneana of ax^ 
ranging a separation." She turned without a word 
more, and left the room. 

The doctor remained standing beskle the taUe. 
Then he sank into a ^lair, and said, ^ She may act 
as she thinks.proper. I will throw no impediments 
in her way," 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



A MOTHEE ASD HEB, CHILD. 



The docrtor Temained long sunk in thonght, re- 
flecting on the recent disfereseang scene with his 
wife. He had no cause for self-reproach. One 
word of regret on her part, and he would again 
have taken her t© his heart; T)irt now he was utterly 
miserable^, for she had spoken of a separation in so 
codl and decided a manner that he saw her mind 
was made up. She was the mother of his children, 
and he loved her still; but if she persisted in her 
resolution, all happbess was at an end for him 
henceforth. 

Overcome by these painful thoughts, he fell into 
that state of mind when there is no longer the 
power to think, but a waking dream, as it were, 
confuses all images. 

The bell at the glass door was at this moment 
gently pulled. The servant opened the door, and a 

I2 
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low voice uttered a few woidfl^ to wliich the odier 
replied, ^ The doctor can only be seen fiom two to 
three o'clock every afternoon, and WednesdayB and 
Saturdays from six to seven." 

The person made no answer. 

^^ Besides, you ought to know that itis Christmas- 
eve, and now past eight o'clock. I cannot venture 
to disturb the doctor; you must return eady to- 
morrow." 

^^ I will certainly do so," said the voice, ^ and 
beg you will excuse me." 

The doctor started out of his reverie^ and rang 
the bell near his writing-table. A person in suffer- 
ing was waiting outside, and about to be dismissed. 
It appeared to him as if it would tranquillise him 
to hear the misfortunes of others, and perhaps to 
alleviate them. The sound of the voice, too, at- 
tracted him, it was so low and so melancholy. The 
servant came into the room. ^^ Who is outdde? — 
who rang the bell?" 

^^A person of no consequence — a poor-look- 
ing woman, whom I desired to return to-morrow 
morning." 

" Tell her to come in now." 

" Oh ! she must be gone." 

^^ Then run down the steps and fetch her back." 

In a few moments the servant retiuned to the 
doctor^s study, and brought with her a woman, who 
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remained standing timidly at the door. "You 
wished to speak to me this evening?" said the 
doctor^ gently. 

" Yes, but I must ask your forgiveness," said the 
woman; "I know that I have come at a very un- 
fitting time." 

" When a person is ill they cannot attend to such 
minor considerations. How can I assist you? Do 
you come in behalf of another, or are you ill your- 
self?" 

The girl was silent for a moment, but then ap- 
proaching the physician with slow steps, she clasped 
her hands and said, "Neither, sir; I was sent by no 
one, nor am I ill myself." 

" Th^i you want my assistance in another way," 
said the doctor, laying his hand on a drawer in his 
writing-table, for he thought his charity was re- 
quired. 

Whether the girl understood the doctor^s gesture 
or his words, she eagerly said, " I have come to ask 
your aid, but in words — ^in advice." 

" Ah ! ah ! a kind of medical consultation? I beg 
you will sit down. On which he got up and placed 
a chair for her, removing also the shade from the 
lamp, that its full light might fall on the girl's face. 
One glance at her features showed the physician 
that he had not only a patient before him, but an 
incurable one. 
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It was Cathenne the flempstresi^. wlio Turwrnaik 
down on t^e diair,- her breath fluttering^ and evir 
dentljr drawn with difficulty. Her cheekg; were 
even paler than fbrmedy, and the two red spots 
darker and iNighter. 

^' Above all things/' said she, '^ I moat ask joisr 
fbrgiveneaa for iaiftmdiTig on yon on this evenmg; 
perhaps it was wrong, bat I tibought that QSbxai^ 
maa-eve, with its joysy and the happy komB' witk 
your children, would make you more kindly dbih 
posed towards every one, and perhaps more indlined 
to assist me." 

^^If it iain.my powec to do so^ i will/' aaaweied 
the doctor. " Now tell me yoor case J' 

Catherine drew a deep breath, she loosened her 
shawl with. Izembling fingers, and then said, casting 
down her bright eyes, ^ It is difficult for me to 
begin, sir; but a physician, like a priest, should be 
told everyliiing.. I had a child, a litde dJEtifing 

child '' 

The doctor was going to ask her a queiidon, which 
Cathenne anticipated with feveri^ haste— ^^ No, 
no^ I am. not married." 

^^ Well, go on," said h^ kindly. 
^^ lentrusted the child to a woman who nursed it 
carefiilly ! it throve with her — at least so I thought 
— ^for when I went to see her every Sunday, I saw 
her daily improving — a mother quickly sees that^' 
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" And did you pay for its board from, your own 
means?" asked the doctor* He was leaning back 
in his chair and attentiTely observing the person 
before him. 

<< From my own means^ certainly/' answered she. 
^^ I don't require much for myself and when I was 
working for my child I could sew from early mom* 
ing till late at night without feeling fatigued." 

^^ But the &ther of the child?" said the doctor. 

^^ Ah 1 1 wanted nothing from him," said sh% 
colouring — ^^ nothing, after he had forsaken me." 

^^Poor thing! I imderatand." 

^' I was so happy witk my in&nt I — happier than 
I can express. I most tell you that, sir, that you 
may understand the dreadful shock I received 
when one day I was told that my child was 
dead.** 

^^ And you knew nothing of its being ill?" 

** Nothing whatever. They never sent for me. 
They had even buried it before I heard of its dfiidd, 
and they gave me this certificate." 

^ Show it to me " 

Catherine gave the physician the paper, who un- 
folded and closely examined it. ^^ According to 
this," said he, ^^ there ia no doubt that in the house 
of Frau Bilz a little girl, two years old, died sud- 
denly during the night. All is regular here, and 
every form correct" 
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^^ But the child is not dead for all that,'' said the 
girl, with a strange smile. 

^' What do you mean?" said he. ** Perhaps that 
the child did not die but was killed? But rest 
assured that this paper would nothav^ been granted 
without the closest inquiry as to the cause of 
death." 

"Oh no," said the girl, "nothing worse has 
happened than that they have removed my child 
and substituted one in her place, for whom this 
certificate was granted." 

" I don't quite understand you," said the doctor. 
" What motive could any one have had to send 
away the child and then to make you believe it was 
dead?" 

"Motive enough," said Catherine, coughing 
painfully. " The father of the child, who is highly 
connected, is going to be married, and his relations 
have resolved to put my child entirely out of 

sight." 

" But that is a crime ! " 

" Heaven be praised that it is no worse, and that, 
at all events, they have spared my child's life. But 
we have the most undoubted proofs that they have 
sent away the infant. We know where the child 
is, but the difficulty in having it restored will in- 
deed be great." She then related the scenes in 
Madame Becker's house, and that her friend Mari^ 
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the dancer, had discovered through Richard that 
there were several houses in the town where infants 
were received for a moderate compensation. She 
concluded her melancholy tale by saying, " Do you 
know of any of these establishments for infants?'* 

"Alas! there are too many, and it has been 
hitherto found impossible either to suppress them or 
even to place them under surveillance.^^ 

"And are the children there ill-used?" said Cathe- 
rine, in a trembling voice. 

" I fear so," said the doctor. " Out of every ten 
seven or eight die." 

" Oh Heavens ! But' you speak of those who 
are actually infants?" 

" Yes ; when they are older they can endure more. 
How old was your child?" 

"More than two years old." 

The physician shook his head as he saw the 
girl's eager, shining eyes watching his face. " Don't 
agitate yourself, my good young woman," said he; 
*^it will depend much on the place where your 
child is. There are some among these people who 
wish to do what is right." 

" The dancer Marie," continued Catherine, 
*^ heard that Schellinger, who is one of the tailors 
in the theatre, lives in a house in the suburbs, where 
there is such an establishment." 

"What suburb, and what house?" 
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<^ When, jou are at the E'achen. Door,, hy tht 
river^ the house, is situated, between some gardemii 
dose to the old wall of the city, and is so hiddot 
from sight that the neighbours scarcelj ev)» heat 
what goes on there. The name ia Schwemmeo." 

^^Oh,, Schwemmerl" said the doetoi^ starting 
up in hia chair. ^^ Do yoa think your child is 
there?" ' 

^^ Is it one of the worst houses?" asked ihs girl, 
shocked by the expression of the phyaiciaiiL's &ca» 

He hesitated for a few moments^ and then^said, 
^^ I will not conceal the truth fromi you* Thas 
Schwemmer has a very bad name* I Bereit was in 
his house; they don't allow people like.UB to^comii 
to them.; but I believe it is a sad denJ' 

" And are they capable of killing my child?" 

"Certainly not by force, or openly^ buii ^" 

He sighed and was silent 

"Oh, I understand," said she, wringing hex 
hands, and panting in the most distressmg wa^^ 
" They don't, grant a speedy death, without pain to 
the poor innocents^ but let them perish miserabljf of 
cold and hunger. And my darling child is thesel" 
said she,, sobbing violently. 

" Be composed," said the doctor. " Do not gjhm 
way thus ;. things do not proceed so qidckly witL a 
child two years old. If you are really on the tiafik, 
we must rescue it as quickly aa possible." 
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'^ Ye^ jQU are right^" said Cathenne^, stix'vaiig to 
s^^aia compiasuire. ^^ Hjeir ScheUingei^. who is a 
kind, old mai^, promised to make, every inqpii^^aod 
lie baa discoveied. that my child liives^, and has been 
Gonve^ied^ to that houses He saw ify thoughi he 
would not: tdl. me if it. looked ill. Sha still, wore 
her little blue woollen frock, the lastwhioh.I made 
for her, and. was; seated on the flooiy plajing.'^ 

^^ There^ jou see^!' Sfldd the doctor, kindly^ ^' it 
was playing. She; casmot be ill in that caa&f ' 

^^Pierhaps.notyet,'' said the gid; ^ but.] cannot 
see my ehihl^^ nor embrace her.. Perhaps L may 
never see.h^ a^dn, for they will never, give her up 
to me except hy force.!' 

^^ I believe that," said the doctor y ^^-for then: they 
would be obliged, to eon&ss their fraud,, and. their 
having substituted anoth^ child to psoeuie the 
certificate; Bui it will be almo^ impossiUiQ to 
rescue the child by force,; for these people^ atcet so 
much on thei£ guard." 

The dcBtor refleeiied earnestly,, and^ after a paose^ 
said, ^^ As yoa have entrusted me with your secret 
and asked my adTice^: yoa must first tell me if yon 
have any plan: in: view yourself." 

^' Yes;. Schellinges sometimea visits Sehwemmec 
He goes there and ndalisft all. hia amusing stories^ 
and all Schwemmer's companions Uke to listen to 
him, and sometimes they put him in a rage by 
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langliiiig at him^ which often causes quarrels; but 
as Schellinger is an old^ feeble man^ he is of course 
obliged to give way. But his intention is to go 
there one evening, raise a quarrel, and provoke 
them till one of them seizes him; then he will call 
for help, and the carpenter and his friends, who are 
to be hidden close to the door, will hasten in, set 
him free, and visit every part of the house." 

" It is very good of the old man," said the doctor, 
^^to venture into such a homelfs nest; but I do 
think the plan appears to be very feasible. Be sure 
you let me know a couple of days before the time 
fixed for the attempt; I will then place within 
reach those who can assist, if your friends are over- 
powered; but do not mention the subject to any 
human being. Go quietly home, and don't forget 
to give me timely notice." 

The doctor then rose, and so did Catherine, vainly 
endeavouring in her agitation to express all her 
gratitude. He accompanied her to the glass door, 
which he opened, and saw the poor girl pursue 
her way home with faltering steps. He then 
put on his great-coat and left the house, first de- 
siring his servant to teU Madame, who had gone 

back to Madame B ^'s, that he intended to spend 

the rest of the evening with his parents. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BICH Aim POOB. 

It had been the custom for many years in the 
house of the banker, that all his family should 
assemble on Christmas-eve. The mamma, who 
arranged the Christmas-tree, as well as everything 
else in the house, had always a beautiful one, sur- 
rounded by small tables covered with gifts for each 
of her children, including her son-in-law. 

The tree was invariably placed in Madame 
Erichsen's own sitting-room, and when all was 
ready the old lady seated herself in a stately position 
on the sofa, sounded a small silver hand-bell, the 
servant opened the door, and her children came in. 

The banker himself entered their ranks on this 
particular evening; and, indeed, he was the only 
one who expressed his delight with child-like joy. 
He usually stood at the door as if dazzled, and each 
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successive year he called out, \^ Oh ! this evening 
surpasses aU former years a thousand times over! 
Mamma, you have been most lavish in your gilded 
nuts and wax candles. Children," said he, gaily, 
while, according to the rights of seniority, he first 
kissed his wife's hand, "thank your mamma, for 
the tables seem to me to be superbly covered." 

Each knew where his own particular table was 
placed, and after they had all examined their various 
presents, they followed iiheir 'papafs example, and 
kissed their mother's hand. The cadeaux for the 
ladies consisted chiefly in rich silks for gowns and 
daakB, l»ndsame £iis, or srahmble jecwcdleipy, some- 
fimeffin-BXtiolestif plate, <carp0te,iiDaron2re ornaments, 
or 'embroifery . 

Arthur, being rthe youngest, icaooae ilast, but on 
this QccasiaiL, iwhen he approached hk mother, she 
afieoted not vto.ose him, /and ^as scazed mth a very 
opportune .fit of Bonghing. Butt Arthur would not 
allow himself to be tdiseonraged by this cpfi^mptom of 
the continued disgrace he had incurred by his con- 
duct at the tableaux, but patiently waited till the 
fit of coughing .ceased, when he seized his mother s 
hand and kissed it afieotionately. 

" That's all right, mamma," whispered the 
worthy .banker, confidentially to his -wife; "take 
him into favour 'again; anger canH ladt for ever, 
and Arthur, I 'am sure, now -sees his error." 
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^^ Yfis, snammsLj^ said Arthui:, coaxingly^ '"for- 
§pam anjirtbimg I ia^ve danB . to displease yon. Yoirr 
sioirik will be imoBt bnUiant, and will be talked (tf 
£ar imopths tk> ncome. The tableaux cannot fail to 
be snooeasfixl, and the Decamercme best of aQ." 

^ Might hap^re been," said his mother, coldly^ 
'' but 1 hanre determined to give up i9ie tableanz 
altogether." 

^HOJi! ihat lis a different thing/' answered 
AT^hiE% iangrily:; ^^then I ha^e mo more to sayi" 
Amd ihe :djew l>ack from the table. Am mzpleasant 
pause ensued, and though lall present i^eemed occu- 
pied in examining their presents, no sxolamations 
of ;pleaaire xrr iidimration wer« e^shairged; each 
lemamed cBilsnt, mid for several minutes nothing 
^was.heard but f3ie licking of the 'dock. 

tit twas the custom of the family all 'to snp toge- 
ther, and they did so this evening £» usuall; but the 
QhiXBtmas-eve which liad begun #€0 ^firosty "and cbld, 
ended in ^fche Bame ivay for these rich ^people. 

The banker himself was the oidy one who did 
not seem at ^all xdiilled by the frozen atmosphere. 
£[e pronounced ithe supper excellent; ^spoke df the 
holidays and their pleasures, but ferventty hoped 
there w^ould be snow, quoting the old proverb, that 
a :gieen Ghnstmas made a fuU churchyard. H^ 
talked in a vague manner, too, about politics and 
the^speculationB of his neighboms. 
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Alphonae alone gave the old gentleman any fit* 
ling anawen^ or any encouragement to speak. The 
othera aeemed all more or less thoughtful and silent. 
Madame Erichsen sat bolt upright in her chair, and 
bowed loftily each time that the servant offered her 
a dish. She only took a spoonful of jeUy and a 
glass of water, and her fits of coughing were in- 
cessant. 

Arthur was the most silent of alL His mother^s 
intention to give up her soiree altogether distressed 
him exceedingly, as he knew it would wound the 

susceptible feelings of his fiiend Dr. F and 

his charming wife. 

There seemed some other cause, also, why Arthur 
was so uncomfortable in his family circle, and so 
anxious to get away. He supped as quickly as 
possible, without his impatience in the sUghtest 
degree influencing the others to more haste. He 
looked constantly at the clock opposite him, which, 
however slowly its hands seemed to Arthur to 
move, at last pointed to half-past nine o'clock. 
" Late ! late ! " muttered he, impatiently. 

Even Marianne, who usually chattered incessantly 
on all points, enlivening the family circle, was now 
thoughtful, and sat with her eyes fixed steadily on 
her plate, starting if her father asked her a question; 
but it was not the stupidity of the evening which 
oppressed her, but an unpleasant circumstance which 
had occurred. 
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Two hours previous, in passing her husband's 
room, she had seen, through the half-opened door, 
a packet of ladies' gloves — ladies are not easily de- 
ceived on such points — they were wrapped in white 
paper and fastened with a pink string; she further 
saw her husband direct and seal the parcel. At 
first she thought they were intended as a little sur- 
prise to her this evening, but why seal and address 
a parcel to her when living in the same house? She 
could not forget this, and when she went to the 
table on which her gifts were laid out, her first 
anxious glance was in search of the gloves ; but there 
was nothing resembling the parcel she had seen on 
any of the tables. She shook her head, and could 
not drive the circumstance from her memory. 

If our courteous reader will kindly follow us, we 
will leave the banker's handsome dining-room, with 
its well-covered table and splendid plate and por- 
celain, its beautiful cut crystal and costly exotics, 
and its melancholy faces, first glancing from the 
door as we leave the room towards Arthur, who, 
with his eyes fixed on his mother, was impatiently 
watching for the moment when her rising is to give= 
the signal for dispersion. 

We quit the house, and wander through the now 
silent streets towards the Balken-Gasse ; we enter a 
well-known house there, but before we ascend the 
stairs we will cast a retrospective glance on our 

VOL. II. K 
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fridids here, and the otode in which they have 
pawed their Cfaxiatmaa-eve. 

Af Herr Staiger only inhabited two rooms, which 
were so fiitoated that you must paw through one to 
leadi the other, it would have been difficult to 
prepare the Christmaa-tree in private, if Clara in 
thifl^ as in all other things, had not been clever 
enough to discover an expedient. 

She made all her preparations in the outer room, 
and there also stood the small fir-tree, which she had 
bought cheap, and covered with apples^ gilt paper, 
a few bonbcnsy and some small, coloured tapets. 
That these preparations might not be seen by the 
children, Clara had strictly enjoined on them to 
shut their eyes close when they passed through the 
room, which they conscientiously did. We must 
confess, Clara had this year spent more than usual, 
and she did not require to use her own salary, for 
her father, a few days before, had returned in high 
spirits from a visit to Herr Bla£kr, bringing with 
him a rouleau of fifty gulden for his translation. 
Not only was his fee much larger, but his generous 
employer had given him an additional sum for his 
previous translations. 

The source whence this money came we know 
better than the old man and his daughter. They 
suspected nothing, were most gratefiil to Bla£fer^ 
and how the money was to be employed had caused 
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a disensflioit between tke father and daughler. Clara 
in£Mted that a new great-coat for winter wa8 alMn- 
Intelj mdispensable for her father ; hey on the coq»- 
tiarjF, mamtained that a doak for Clara was mndh 
more necessary ; but the great-eoat carried the datf^ 
for Chura aaid it would be a sm, and the height of 
folly, to purchase a dbak for her merely to go the 
short distance from her home to the theatre. 

Though Herr Staiger gave his daughter nor 
limited coounand over his finances, yet on this 
oceasicm. he reserved a few gulden for himself, and 
confidentially informed Clara that he intended pre- 
senting his fiiend Arthur, who had promised to 
come, widi some slight memori^ of kindness. Not 
a word did the sly old gentleman say about the fur 
caSa be intended to buy for Clara, and was as 
pleased as a child that his deception had so folly 
succeeded, for when he had named Arthur, darafs 
eyes sparkled, and she declared it was a very happy 
thought — ^indeed, that she had already embroidcEed 
a little cigar-case for her fisither^s friend, but that it 
would look too insignificant all alonew 

When it became dark the children were sent to 
a neighbour's, with strict injunctions to stay there 
for at least an hour. When they were gone, Clara 
anisted her fiEither in fcstpmitg bonbom in colomed 
ipKpct cm the tree, and then she brought all liie 
Ixttle gifos for the children. . . 

k2 
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First came what was useful — a new apron for the 
little girl| and a woollen shawl ; and for the boj^ a 
slate and pencil — ^as his last one had been entirely 
smashed in a battle in the streets — a pen-holder^ 
and a pair of leather boots^ which had long been 
the object of his ambition, and which his godfather 
the schoolmaster had now presented to him. Then 
came the ornamental — a doll for the little girl, 
which Clara had dressed from all sorts of scraps 
and bits of silk her companions had given her. The 
doll had a smart pink ball dress, and well-frizzed 
curls ; like her legion of sbters she stared out into 
the world in surprise, and her feet and arms were 
rather turned the wrong way. The former were 
placed quite square, and as for her hands, she held 
her fingers like those of the Prussian iiifimtry, aU 
apart and stiff. Clara had been a long time unde- 
cided between a drum and a rocking-horse for the 
boy, but by her fathei^s advice she had chosen the 
latter ; " for," said Herr Staiger, " he would make 
a fearful rattling with his drum, which would by 
no means be in favour of my * Uncle Tom.' " 

Clara took a great deal of trouble to arrange the 
tree, which now assumed a most imposing effect. 
^I feel to-night," said the old man, ^^ as happy as a 
Mng. This little Christmas^(is reminds me of my 
youth, and also of the days when your dear mother 
was still alive. Clara," continued he, in a tone of 
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emotion, ^^ a kind Providence has guided my life^ 
and I feel assured will grant me a tranquil . evening 
of existence. I don't know how it is, but such is 
my presentiment. My youth was happy and bright ; 
then came evil days, and I wandered long in the 
dark, cold shadow ; but now I feel as if I stood on 
the summit of my life — ^I mean that summit which, 
when we have once attained, must soon be followed 
by unbroken rest; but I am permitted to look 
down once more on the peaceful valley, brightened 
by the setting sun. Yes, my child ! if my life is to 
be yet happy, I shall thank God for it on your 
account, and look on it as a reward to you for the 
constant affection and anxiety you have shown for 
your old father and your brother and sister, to 
whom you are everything in this world." 

While Herr Staiger spoke thus, his voice 
trembled, though a peaceful smile brightened his 
countenance. Clara ceased her work, and listened 
to the old man's words with a smile of hope. She 
felt that perhaps his presentiment might be verified, 
but her thoughts scarcely ventured to form them- 
selves into a decided shape. ^^Oh no! no! — ^im- 
possible!'' And tears began to trickle over her 
cheeks. 

^^ Ah I tears of joy are not to be regretted !" said 
Staiger, after a pause. ^^ But now we must be gay; 
finish your work, for the children will be here im- 
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nedittely. Our room to-day h so imm aad «u»- 
£MAii>le> and tbem what §, spkn^ npper awaili 
nsl — jpoufc veil and potilioes. But take cnB^CIaiiy 
thai all gooB irell ia Ixonoiir of imr gneet; iJm little 
we are abk to give mnflt be good.^ 

^^Do you iihiak lie will leally cone?* aud C3nsBy 
shyly, tnxning to the tiee to fioten en a paper aieL 

^Certainly/' said Staigo:, in a decided toae; 
^he promised me he would, and irimt he fsomiaes 
hevwifl perfixm/' 

A happy smile played pound the comea ef 
Clara's pnetty little mouth. 

^rii tell you what," said Staigat, ^snppoae we 
donH light op the tree till he oobubb; I think he 
would like to see it.'' 

<< Do you think so, papa?" said the girl, turning 
quickly. ^' I fear it is too insignifieaat to please 
him. Besides, the diildren would sot like to wait 
00 long." 

^ Oh! the ohiMien wiU gladly wait if we teU 
Ibem Herr Arthur is coming—they are so fond of 
him." 

^ But he may arrive very lateJ" 

^^ He said it might be eight o'clock, for tbeee is a 
Christmas-tree also at his father's, but he hoped to 
get away before simper, and seemed so pleased at 
die idea of conung to us.^ 

<^Beally," said Clara; ^but after all the fine 
things at his father's, he will despise ours." 
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^Not at all, mj child," answered the old man; 
^^joa must see that be Kkes to be with 12% for these 
is BO occaaioa he ehould oome so often on aoooimt 
cf the illuBtcatioDs.'' 

^^ Well, pc^>a," eaid Clara, in a joyous vcice, ^ I 
hear the children retaining, and we will ask them 
if they choose to wait, for they have a right to de- 
cide-" 

^^ Certainly; but you will see how gladly they ^ 
will do so." 

Indeed, such was the case; th^ said they would 
wait any length of time — ^^ a whole quarter of an 
hour," said the boy. 

They then were led through the room, with tikeir 
eyes dosed, by their father, and Clara took advanr 
tage of her fathex^s absence to spread on the large 
table his presents, with those for the children. And 
cm a small work-table lay the cigar-case and a 
nuniatuie Christmas-tree, about a foot high, which 
Clara had made out of green paper, and ornamented 
prettily with bonbons and coloured wax tapers. 
Her fathei^s gift to Arthur, which was a cigar- 
lighter, was placed also on the table. Clara, when 
she examined it, said, shaking her head, " So papa 
gave two gulden for that ! I fear he does not un- 
derstand making a good bargain !" 

In the mean time, Staiger had sat down with his 
children in the next room; the little girl was on a 
footstool with her head on her father's knee, the 
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hoj waf on the floor at hu fiithei^s feefti listening^ 
with large round ejesy to all sorts of terrific stories. 

Herr Staiger was to tell^ for the hundredth time 
at leasty the tale of the mighty sea-serpent^ wludi 
follows ships on the wide ocean, every day demand- 
ing a newvictim, and who at last wanted to swallow 
the cabin-boy, which was a catastrophe particolarly 
interesting to Karl; for the cabin-boy, after seeing 
a great many officers and sailors swallowed, be- 
thought him very cleverly of throwing the huge 
medicine-chest of the ship into the serpent^s jaws, 
on which the monster became instantly sea-sick, dis- 
gorged the crew, and suddenly died. 

But as a great many similar legends of horror 
wore yet to be related by Herr Staiger on this even- 
ing, we request our reader, during the time when 
the little family are waiting for Herr Arthur^s ar. 
rival, to accompany us for some minutes to the 
apartments of our old acquaintance Madame Wim- 
dol, exactly opposite those of Herr Staiger. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MODEST POOB. 

Chbistmas-eve was not celebrated here in the 
same cheerful way as in most families. Madame 
Wundel, one of the meek widows protected by the 
Institution for the Modest Poor, considered it im- 
fitting to make any show on this evening. Both 
her daughters were grown up, consequently a 
Christmas-tree could give them no pleasure; to 
make each other presents, too, was quite super- 
fluous, therefore they celebrated the festival quietly, 
and devoted themselves to pious contemplations. 

To us, who know the character both of mother 
and daughters, this sounds almost incredible; never* 
theless it was so. 

There was very little fire in the stove, so that the 
room was scarcely comfortably warm. The table 
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was covered with a coarse cloth, and on it was a 
dish of potatoes in their skins, a salt-cellar, a piece 
of lye bread, and a bottle of pure water. Madame 
Wundel was sitting at the table, and her eldest 
daughter, Emilie, opposite her, and both had hymn- 
books before them, which they seemed to be read- 
ing attentively. We say seemed, for on dose ex- 
amination it was evident that the widow was alter- 
nately contemplating her hands and the ceiling, 
while EmiUe, holding her head on one side, was 
listening anxiously in the direction of the stairs and 
the passage, for which puipoee the door had been 
left ajar. 

^ I think lie is down etairs by iMs lime,^ said 
tibie mollier, after a long pause. 

^^ Yes, I think I hear htm scuffling along in the 
lowest story,* answered the daughter. 

^Exactly so; I hear Hm coughing. I wish it 
would choke him! — a tiresome, vexatious old 
wretch,^ said the widow. 

"And he creeps about like a cat,'* answered 
EmiUa " I was so startled when he came into the 
room a little while ago, without any noise, and 
said, * Accept my blessing,' in his croaking tones — 
the old hypocrite !** 

^^I was not startled," said Madame Wundel, 
laughing. ^ I knew, from old experience, that he 
would come this time on Christmas-eve, for last 
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he came on Chiistmas-day itself, and he- 
duuigeg eveiy year. Let that be a lesson to yon," 
eondniied she, plunging her Hand into h^ pock^ 
tad jcattling her money, ^^ that you should always 
fidlow your mother's advice. You were veacj 
anxious to h^in stewing and roasting; and if I 
had allowed you to do as you wished, the secretary 
tog the poor would have surprised us, and while 
bdnging with him ' a smaU gift for wood and 
bread' (imitating his nasal tones), he would have 
found us with a capital cake on the table and a 
good bottle of wine.'' 

^^B is, diasl a very ill-natured world," said 
Emilie, sighing; ^^ and in return for the few mise* 
zable gulden they throw at our heads, when I 
pass certain houses I must walk along meekly, cast- 
ing down my eyes, and looking modest with all my 
mi^t. I am sick to death of it." 

^^ But then we live well^" said the mother, with 
a broad, comfortable grin. ^ Don't be ungrateful, 
Emilie; you don't know yet how hard it is to gain 
your bread by the labour of your hands." 

^^Bttt in that case I should be free, and oould do 
as I liked." 

^' Go along with your freedom! If you went 
into service you would be dependent on the hu- 
moius of your master and mistress, and then you 
would find out what it is really to be a slave." 
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^^ I latdy went into a shop," continued Emili^ 
spitefoUy, ^^ and wanted to buy a couple of yards 
of checked alk to match my gown. Luckily^ I 
suddenly perceived the secretary for the ^ Modest 
Poor/ who was watching me askance. A large 
roll of silk was before me, and he asked, in his re- 
pulsive manner, ^ I hope you are not buying such 
idle vanities?' What could I do? I cast down 
my eyes, and walked off with half a yard of grey 
calico.** 

" Which was very well judged on your part,** 
said Madame WundeL ^^ Luckily these spies seldom 
go out at night; and in those places where we 
amuse ourselves best they are never to be seen.** 

" Oh, if that were not the case I could never 
stand it,** said Emilie. " Well ! what did he bring 
us?'* 

^^ On that point I have no cause to complain,** 
said the mother, simpering. ^^ People become very 
charitable about Christmas time, thinking thus to 
pay off the dns of the year, so money flows freer 
then. Oh the hjrpocrisy of this world ! They 
often do it, too, from vanity, that their names may 
appear in the papers, or in the public lists of charity. 
I have got six gulden from the overseer of the 
modest poor, four gulden from the citizens^ fund 
for succouring needy widows — and I reckon myself 
among that number since the deadi of your lamented 
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father. His misconduct was a sad pity ; but I will 
not blame him, for here is a gulden and thirty 
kreuzer from the widows' fund of those who died 
in office." 

She did not choose to say " for the widows of 
those who died in the house of correction," which 
the respected Herr Wundel assuredly did, having 
made the small mistake of employing the funds 
entrusted to him for others to his own benefit. 

" That makes eleven gulden and thirty kreuzer," 
said Emilie, looking pleased; ^' that will last out the 
holidays." 

"Oh, femously," said the mother; "and then 
Christmas-day itself is to come, when I present 
myself all in black to the clergyman of the new union, 
and from him I shall get good recommendations to 
Christian families who take pleasure in assisting all 
desolate and respectable widows." 

"Oh yes, that will do," said the daughter. 
" Then comes the new year, and we will manage to 
squeeze out sufficient alms from that day to amuse 
ourselves well during the carnival." 

The mother, who had taken out her money to 
dazzle her daughter's eyes, now put it back into her 
pocket, and said, after a pause: " There is another 
capital institution in this town to which we might 
soon apply ; if you choose, I could get somethiug 
out of them now." 
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^ What is itr ssked EmiHe. 

^ Moreover, a ficiend of yours ifempkjed tlier6-*-^ 
Herr Schwarz is the iecretaryr'' 

" Oh, mother," said Emilie, frowning, ^ I beg 
you woa't say thai* 

^ What, not that Herr Sdbwarz is an acqutintanoe 
of yours?" asked mamma, codly. 

^No, not tha%" said Emilie^ indignantly, ^but 
that you should propose to me to have recourse to 
the charitable institution for oid maids.'' 

^ Is there anything so bad in that ?" 

^^ It is bad enough to live in circumstances which 
render it almost impossible to make a respectable 
marriage.'' 

^^ If your friend will support your dftim,"^ said Ma- 
dame Wimdel, pulling her cap straight, ^ does that 
make you an old maid ? Look at me, I receive alms 
intended for the modest poor — am I either modest 
or poor ? No one shall ever say that to my &ce ! 
But you girls are strange creatures ; if the least hint 
is given about being old maids, you are offended^ 
It is, however, a most respectable state in itself; 
and when the time comes when you must be an 
old maid, then be one with a good grace. Toa 
can't help yourself. You are now past nine-and- 
twenty, and you will soon be thirty, do what yoo 
win. You can't swim against the stream. Bosh l** • 

'^ But I won't do it," said the daughter, in aaswcv 
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to thk nmtemal timde. ^ I will hare recourse to 
any instituti<Hi jott Kk^ be thqr for what tliey 
will ; indeed, I showed Aat, £or wiien the institu- 
tion was fovmed for poor betrayed and forsaken 
girls, the n ' ^ 

^^ Lei U9 say as little about that as possible,'^ in* 
termpted the mother, frowning ; ^^ it provokes me 
to death to think of it. Ton ner^ hesitated to re- 
present yourself as forsaken, though you had no 
right to do so, for to be forsaken you most first 
find some one to forsake you ; and that you never 
did, in ffpte of all your efibrts with we know 
who.** 

Emihe sighed, probably in memory of her iaihne. 

^^ Tes^ if you had been clever enough to hook 
that young man, we might have made a good thing 
of him } but you are neither clever nor cunning, 
only conceited — I have told you that often. Yes ! 
yes I mademoKelle haf no objection to be oon- 
ndered any day betrayed and forsaken, but an old 
maid — ^ncrer ! Ah ! the folly of girls !" 

Madame Wundel^ in her indignation, had risen 
from her chair and was pacing the room, and then, 
as if she were glad to find something on which she 
could vent her wrath, said, "Throw away these 
stupid potatoes and that odious water! There is 
the key of the cupboard ; fetch out the large cake 
and some glasses." 
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*^ And no wine with it ?'' said the daughter, in a 
grumbling tone, while preparing to go. 

^^ No, bring no wine ; but stir the fire, so that we 
may have our room once more comfortable. I 
have been shivering long enough to please that 
odious secretary. Put on water to boil, for Madame 
Becker is coming, and is to bring some essence, that 
we may make some good strong punch.'' 

" So, she is coming ?" asked Emilie. " Do you 
wish to be alone ? Am I in the way, or shall I 
stay r 

"How silly you are," said the mother; "of 
course you can stay, but I don't want Louise to 
come in." 

" You need not be afraid of that ; she won't be 
home to-day before eleven o'clock ; she knows well 
how to amuse herself." And, so saying, she left the 
room, and was heard rattling about the plates and 
dishes, and stirring the fire, which soon blazed up, 
and diffused an agreeable warmth through the 
room. In the mean time, Madame Wundel had, 
with her own hands, thrown out the potatoes into 
the kitchen, removed the coarse tablecloth and 
spread a finer one, and given, in short, an ap- 
pearance of comfort to the whole room ; and when 
Emilie at last came back, and placed a large cake 
on the table, some dried fruit, and some glasses, 
the apartment assumed quite a festive appearance. 
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worthy of the visitor who was expected^ and who 
was soon heard ascending the stairs. 

Madame Becker^ for it was she^ went along 
slowly, for mounting stairs was hard work to a 
woman of her years and size. She coughed at the 
first flight, panted at the second, and by the time 
she arrived at Madame Wundel's room she could 
scarcely say good evening, she was so entirely 
breathless, and sank instantly into a chair they 
placed for her. " You do live high up, Wundel," 
said she, after panting and puffing for some minutes, 
and looking round — " very high, but clean, respect- 
able rooms." 

" So-so," answered the widow. " One can't have 
everything. If in our circumstances we chose to 
live in the second or third Stagey we would be 
obliged to be satisfied with a couple of small dark 
holes, without any view, and without air, so I prefer 
being here." 

" I can quite understand that," said Becker, with 
an important air. " You have no business, and few 
people come to you ; but I am obliged to live in 
the first etage; there are some of my visitors whom 
I could not expect to mount so many steps." 

" Oh ! that is quite proper," said Wundel, " with 
your extensive acquaintance. " But come, take off 
your shawl, or you will be too warm." 

" I only waited till I recovered my breath again/^ 

VOL. n. L 
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answered Madame Becker^ wliile she took a huge 
brass pin out bt her shawl and gave it to Emilie, 
who put it on a chair. After this envious veil had 
fallen, the shining aspect a£ a bottle was visible^ 
which the woman held in her hand. She had a 
little parcel under her arm^ too. The bottle she 
gaye to her friend Wundel, with a gracious smile, 
saying, ^^ It is capital — genuine Dusseldorf essence 
of brandy. Don't let us add too much water. I 
like strong punch." 

With these words she had settled herself com- 
fortably in all her breadth at the tal;^. She leant 
her head on her hands, placing her parcel beside 
her. '^ It is long since we have met," said she^ after 
a pause. ^I often thought of visiting you, but 
somehow I never made it out, so I thought to-day, 
this is a quiet, peaceful evening, well suited to see a 
friend." 

"For which I am much obliged,** answered 
Madame Wundel. *' I think Christmas-eve heavy 
work. I never know how to get through it." 

Emilie had brought the hot water, and poured 
some of it on the punch essence, which diffiised an 
agreeable fragrance. She then cut some large slices 
of cake, so all three eat and drank, and enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly. 

After some time, Madame Becker, leaning back 
' luxuriously in her arm-chair, began playing, as if 
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unconsciously, with the parcel on the table. It 
was a white paper parcel, rather long, and fastened 
with pink tape. There was an address on it, 
written in firm, clear characters. 

"Purchases?" said the widow, whose curiosity 
was roused. 

"Oh no," rejoined the other. " It is a present 
for my niece Marie, the dancer ; she has every year 
some anonymous cadeau. A senrant brought it to 
me in the street, and as he knew me I took it 
from him.** 

" So Marie has not yet seen it?** said Emilie. 

Madame Becker shook her head. "Oh, to- 
morrow morning will be time enough, if indeed 
she sees it at all, for that will depend entirely on 
her own behaviour.'* 

"And pray what is in it? " said Wundel. 

"Gloves, I think,'* said Becker, feeling the 
parcel; "but we will soon find out, by simply 
opening it, which we will do forthwith.'* She 
then untied the pink tape, opened the paper, and 
Emilie saw with sparkling eyes at least two dozen 
pairs of French kid gloves of difierent colours. 

" Oh, they are beautiful!" said she. "Marie is 
a lucky girl to get such a present — arid she only a 
dancer!" 

"They are really pretty,** said Madame Becker. 
^Do you like them, Mad^noiselle Emilie?** 

l2 
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" Who would not like them? And they Site ex- 
actly my size. See, mother I they are my number." 

^^ Then," said Becker, " do me the favour to ac- 
cept half a dozen pairs firom me as a Christmas gift." 

" Qh, that would be too much P* cried Emilie. 
" Do you hear, mother? I am to have six pairs of 
these lovely gloves. But no ! I really cannot take 
them ; I would be ashamed to do so." 

Madame Wundel, who was alarmed lest her 
daughter Emilie should be seized with a sudden and 
unusual fit of modesty, and refuse anything offered 
to her, which she had never before been known 
to do, now interposed her authority, and said, 
with dignity, *^ If the excellent Madame Becker 
chooses to make you a present of the gloves, it 
would be very improper of you not to accept them 
with gratitude." 

Madame Becker selected six pairs and gave them 
to the delighted Emilie, having, as we know, her 
own iprivate reasons for conciliating the family; 
moreover, she made a condescending motion with 
her hand, saying, " To Mademoiselle Emilie — a 
Christmas gift." 

^^ Charming,* said Wundel; " it is easy to see that 
Frau Becker has genteel acquaintances, and fre- 
quents good society, from her agreeable manners." 

The other shut her eyes affectedly, shrugged her 
shoulders, and said with a sigh, ^^ Oh yes ! I do see 
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many distinguislied gentlemen, and it is a pleasure 
to be so much esteemed as I am by so many respect* 
able, rich people; but it is sometimes hard work to 
satisfy them — ^very hard work." 

Emilie had left the room to put away her gloves, 
perhaps also feeling, with proper tact, that the two 
friends might have subjects to discuss during which 
her presence would be quite superfluous. 

Madame Becker repeated then, in a mournful 
tone, ^^ Yes I hard work, indeed 1 and I am so alone 
in the world, and have no one to whom I could 
sometimes confide my purposes." 

^^ You see," said Wundel, striving to show emo- 
tion, " how wrong you are not to come more fre- 
quently to see me. Did not we always suit each 
other admirably, and have we not given each other 
many a useful piece of advice ? " 

"Indeed that is true, Wundel," answered the 
other, " and to day, in my perplexity, you suddenly 
occurred to me as an old tried friend, Wundel, 
whom I knew as & child! Don't you remember 
how we used to play together, and then we lived 
far away from each other. You married the blessed 
Wimdel, and I married the blessed Becker, and you 
know the two couldn't hit it off at all. I may tell 
you, now, that your Wundel rather made love to me, 
and my excellent Becker wouldn't stand it. That's 
the queer way of men; still we grieved to lose 
them." 
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When Madame Wundel saw Madame Becker 
wiping lier eyes, she too tried to squeeze out a few 
teais, by the help of the strong punch. '^ Becker, I 
always loved you/' said ^e, with a loud sob. 

^ Beally, Wundel, how glad I anLf 

^' 1 80 oflben thought of you." 

"And I too of you, dear old friend.** 

The old hypocrites embraced, and filled up their 
glasses with hot punch. 

"Ah!" rejoined Becker, after a pause, "there 
are queer cases where a fiiend's he^ is needed." 

" Such as ?" said Wundel, curiously. 

"I have at this moment an afi&ir on hand, but 
you won't care about it, for you don't know the 
people." 

" Tell me who they are." 

" There is a certain Staiger, a kind of copyist, I 
think — but what care you fijr the stoiy ?" 

"I know him." 

" You know him !" cried Madame Becker, with 
well-acted surprise. "Tou know Staiger? Then 
the story will interest you. Ha ! ha ! thafs capital !" 

^' Why he lives just opposite me, on the veiy same 
floor." 

" Now isn't that odd? Is it possible? You know 
the daughter, too?" 

" The dancer? — saucy thing I " 

"How saucy?" 
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" A conceited monkey !" 

^^ You must tell me all about it. Has she any 

lOTeiB?" 

^ Not a vestige till quite lately." 

^' And now- ?" said Becker, eagerly. 

" A good-looking young man has for some dayi 
been in and out of tbe house constantly. He has 
business with the fiither, certainly; but I know such 
tricks — ^I am up to them all." 

"Yes, yes, we know a thing or two," aaid the 
other. "Who is the young man?" 

" I don't know his name — but rich and genteel." 

" An officer, I suppose?" 

"No, not at all; a civilian, certainly. He often 
comes in a droschky." 

"Andthegirir 

" I don't know how far she has gone with him. 
i see very little of any of them, though she comes 
8(»netimes to us." 

"So! she comes sometimes?" said Becker, anxf 
iously. 

"Yes, but I don't talk to her on such matters, 
and don't trouble my head about any of them^ but 
my Emilie (for the giri is a nice girl) has once or 
twice run out quickly on the stairs, and caught them 
saying good-by." . 

" Well, what did she see?" 

" Not much. He once kissed her hand, but she 
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natched it away quickly and laa back into the 
room. 

'^ Oh I they are still at that stage of the affidr/' 
iftid Becker, with a sneer. ^^Bely on it, she is a 
deep one, and has her own views to take him in, if 
•be can." 

*^ Yes, I told you she was a proud, aiiified thing. 
If a prince came, I beHeve she would think he 
meant to marry her." 

^^ Ah I " said Becker, laughing, ^^ they all think 
that But who can the man be ?" 

<^ My Emilie thinks he is an artist, but well to 
do." 

« The girl is pretty?" 

" No one can deny that." 

" And not a word against her?" 

^^Not a word, as yet" 

'^ Ah I a bad busine^!" sighed Madame Becker; 
muttering to herself, ^^ If that seal had not been on 
the letter I would have nothing to do with the 
business." 

While Becker sat lost in thought, Wundel had 
again filled both their glasses. '^ Gome along, 
Becker!" said she, slapping her on the back, the 
punch making her more expansive ; ^^ out with it ! 
Tell me where the shoe pinches. I may help you 
over the stile yet ! " 

Madame Becker shook her head ; then taking a 
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good gulp of punchy said, ^^ This is one of my secret 
matters of business, Wimdel — one of the difficult 
commissions I am tormented with by my genteel 
acquaintances, I am at a stand-still, I own," 

*^ You are so clever I " said Wimdel. 

^*OhI practice,'' said Becker, evidently much 
flattered by the compliment; ^^but cleverness can't 
help me here," 

But, nevertheless, she told her dear friend all the 
particulars of a certain countf s note, who wished to 
make the acquaintance of the dancer, but she did 
not name the gentleman, ^^ You know Clara," said 
she, "and you have heard the whole story, and 
may judge if I have not cause to be vexed. What 
a pity I A capital thing it would have been ! " 

" Really?" asked Wundel, stretching eagerly 
across the table — " a real good thing ? and lots of 
money to drop in?" 

"Lotsl Two doubloons for each person who 
helped!" 

Madame Wundel sat silent for a time, and then^ 
giving a thump on the table which made old 
Becker jump, she said, triumphantly, " I have it^ 
Becker. Lucky you came to me." 

"What do you mean?" said the other. 

" I undertake it, and will get the girl for you." 

" Get along, Wimdel; the pimch is too strong; 
don't try tricks on me." 
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^TU tell yon nothing/' said Wundd, robbing 
her hands; ^^ but I must have money; you mustn't 
be stingy.** 

^^ Well ! what do you think of two doubloons, as 
I said before?" 

"Ten dollars more to begin with." 

^You shall have them. You €ar$ a knowing 
one ! " said Becker ; " but take care what you are 
about, and don't get me into a scnq>e." 

" Don't be afraid. Ill send to you in a few days, 
and tell the count to send his carriage, and when it 
comes Clara shall be ready and willing to go in it." 

At these words Becker drew out her purse, and 
saying, "Wundel, I honour you!" she counted 
out the sum agreed on, which the latter clutched 
and pocketed instantly. Then l^e conversation 
came suddenly to an end, for the bargain was made, 
and Emilie came into the room ; so Madame Becker 
folded up her parcel of gloves, Emilie lighted a 
candle and accompanied their guest down stairs, 
i^ere they parted. 

When Emilie came back, her mamma held up 
ihe money, and said, " Do I know how to squeeze 
out money or not ?" 

"Did you get that from Becker?" said the 
daughter, in surprise. " What has oome over the 
close-fisted old wretch to-day? She gives you 
money, and she gives me six pairs of gloves ! " 
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" But I must earn my money. Shut the door, 
and I will tell you all about it ; but not a word to 
a Kving soul. Do you remember the miUinei^s girl 
who lives in the corner of the Kastell-Strasse — a tall, 
thin girl, with light hair ? She is always in the 
shop." 

" Yes ! I know her quite well." 

" Don't you think she is like some one?" 

" Yes ! Clara Staiger," said Emilie. 

" The two are as like ns two peas ! " cried 
Madame Wundel. 

" For those who don't know them," said Emilie. 
^ But what's that to you ?" 

^I mean to sufastitate one for the other, lliilfs 
alL" On which she told Emilie the state of the 
case. ^ We've no chance of success," said ahc, in 
condusion, ^ with that proud thing, but I know the 
millinei^s girl, and she's up to anything. She'll 
imderstand how to hdd her tongue and do aa Ao 
is bid." 

"CJapital!" said Emilie, spiteftilly; "and when 
Clara's admirer finds it out, he'll have no more to 
say to her. So much the better ! pufied*up thing — 
a regular tragedy queen, with her airs and graces!" 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

A CHBISTKAS-IBEE. 

While such a vile conspiracy was proceeding at 
Madame Wundel's against the innocent Clara, she 
was impatiently pacing Her room. At one moment 
she went into the inner room, where her &ther had 
ahready repeated again and again his whole store of 
fairy tales to the children, and only the very inte- 
resting catastrophe of the red cow swallowing Tom 
Thumb, and their love for Herr Arthur, whom they 
were still expecting, enabled the little creatures to 
keep their eyes open. 

Clara went to the window, anxiously looUog out 
into the darimess, and piesdng her forehead against 
the cold panes of glass. Flakes of snow and rain, 
driven by the wind, rushed along and heavy dark 
clouds, in tora, fiuacifid fiaims, chased each other 
wildly across the sky, Tlie moon had now risen 
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behind them, and its full, soft light rendered them 
visible. This light and the dark clouds struggled 
strangely together. At one time the white silvery 
light was victor, and for a few moments brightened 
kindly the dripping roofs and the weathercocks, 
which, seemed to take a rest for a moment, till a 
sudden gust of wind sent them round creaking with 
redoubled force, and then larger and blacker clouds 
gradually oyerspread the horizon, extinguishing the 
light of the moon, and casting black shadows on the 
streets so recently bright and clear. 

All was still around. After the/pleasures of the 
evening most of the neighbours had gone early to 
bed. Here and there a solitary window was still 
lighted up, and sometimes a distant sound was 
heard — the echo of carriage wheels, or the steps of 
some passenger hurrying along, or the hammering of 
a shoemaker in a neighbouring garret, busily pre- 
paring the boots he had promised for the next 
morning's j^fe. 

Clara's heart was as disturbed and gloomy as the 
stormy night; and even when, like the sudden rays 
of the mpon breaking forth and illuminating the 
dark houses, a happy thought brightened her de^ 
spondency — ^when she strove to think that Arthur 
was detained against his will — this faint consolation 
soon disappeared, and the fear that he had no wish 
to come, and that he only thought of the poor 
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dancer as a passing acqnaintanee, forced itself on her 
mind. 

The festiTe Christmas-eve she had prquiied so 
boffily. and looked forward to so anziooslT, was 
BOwL^ed into gloom and di«ppabtment ihere 
stood the Chiistmas-tree unlighted^ the gifts of afi^- 
tion still coreied up^ and while all other chil- 
dren had gone to bed aftar a hiq^qprf eveniagy her 
little brother and sister were banished to a dark, 
cold room. For, nnlike Clara's nsoal thoaght&l 
care, she had gradnallj allowed the fire to go oat 
doring the last hatf hour. The wood in the stove 
had faUen down, though tiie white heaps of 
smouldering ashes sdll had some red sparks, and 
under such drcumstanoes the supper, the prospect 
of which had so highly rejoiced old Staiger, was of 
course destroyed. The potatoes no longer smoked, 
the roast veal was burnt to a cinder, the sauce 
dried up, and Staiger himself sat shivering in a 
dark room, patiently and composedly relating the 
valiant deeds of Tom Thumb to his sleepy chil- 
dren. 

Clara had placed herself at the window, her 
hands crossed in her lap^ looking disconsolately at 
the light before her, its long wick with a head like 
ablack cabbage, its red light now flickering up and 
then dying away. Suddenly hasty steps were heard 
on the pavement approaching the house. 
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Clara listened. Yes^ it must be Arthur; lie 
must now have reached the door. It was indeed 
Arthur^ who^ as we know^ could not manage to 
escape from his parental house till ten o'clock. He 
could find no carriage in the street, consequently it 
had taken some time to arrive at the Balken-Cxasse. 

We can imagine how he hurried into the hous^ 
and in his haste he nearly knocked over a woman 
coming out. The full light of a gas-lamp from the 
opposite side of the street fell on her face, so 
that Arthur could see her, though his own features 
remained in deep shadow. With an apology, he 
drew aside to allow her to pass. He was certain he 
had seen her before — but where? A painter^s 
memory is acute^ and amid the chaos of innume- 
rable features he had to recal, he soon found the 
right ones. "Exactly so," said he to himself; "the 
woman in the old barrack, to whom I took a note 
from Count Eohrbach — Madame Becker." 

Clara had c(»itinued to listen eagerly, and as soon 
as she recognised Arthur's step, she dried the tears 
which were in her eyes, and hurried to the next 
room to announce his arrival. 

This news had a wonderful e&ct on the little 
girl; she yawned, rubbed her weary eyes, then 
jumped up, and clapping her hands^ said, "Now for 
the-Christmas-tree at last ! " The Httle boy was not 
so easy to rouse; and when his father placed him on 
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his feet;^ he would have tumbled over if Clara had 
not got hold of him and propped him up. 

At this moment Arthur entered the room, and 
stood at the door in surprise at finding the whol^ 
family assembled in this cold, dark room. He had 
hoped to find the father and daughter in a warm, 
comfortable apartment, that Clara would receive 
him with a kind smile, and that he should pass a 
happy hour with her. 

" Oh !'* said little Elarl, " what a time you have 
been coming. I'm sure we have waited fifty hours 
at least.'' 

"Waited for me?" Q^d the painter. "How, 
Herr Staiger ! I hope that is not the case ?" 

" Yes ! we thought it would please you," said the 
old man, good-naturedly. 

« But it is 80 late." 

" Yes, it is late," said Clara, in a low voice. 

"I am so grieved," said Arthur; "it is now 
ten o'clock, and you waited for me — ^the children, 
too?" 

"Indeed, we had hoped you might have been 
able to come sooner," said the old man. 

" I could not, believe me," said Arthur. " I 
came away as soon as possible ; besides, I told you, 
my good Herr Staiger, that if I did not arrive by 
eight o'clock, you would know I was obliged to 
remain for supper." 
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" Yes, I now remember you said so ; but, as you 
are here at last, we will have a splendid tree. Now, 
little ones, see how glad you should be ; all other 
children have had their tree and are in bed, asleep^ 
and you have all your pleasure still to come." 

Clara had gone into the next room, to light the 
tapers on the tree. Arthur, whose pockets were 
filled with toys, followed, begging her to allow him 
to assist her. She agreed, and showed him the 
places for her father^s gifts, and for those of the 
children. He put various parcels on the tables ; 
but he turned his head every minute to look at 
Clara, who was arranging her things, and never 
looked up. 

He felt that he had caused her pain, which 
grieved him. With what kindness had this ex- 
cellent family thought of him in his absence, and 
delayed all the pleasures of their evening till he 
could enjoy them along with them. Though he 
could not blame himself for the delay, still, had he 
known he was expected so much earlier, he would 
have found some pretext to get away sooner. 

^^I am afraid, Clara, you are displeased that I 
came so late," said Arthur, after vainly trying to 
catch her eye. 

^' Not at all," said she, carelessly ; .^^ you know 
you are always welcome. But I am too busy to 

^OL. n. M 
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speak; perhaps, afterwards, we maj have a little 
conversatiazu" 

'^Yes, dear Qara, I hc^ we diall/' said he, 
gladly. And seizing her hand, he pressod it to his 
lips. 

She did not draw her hand awaj, but due started, 
so that he let her hand drop to look into her eyes; 
but she turned firom him and said: ^Now, Herr 
Arthur, all is ready; but you must go to the door, 
and not look round till I have uncovered the things 
on the tables.'' 

^^ So I am to get something also?" said he* 

" Certainly/' said CW 

Arthur went to the door, opened it softly, and 
called out in a minute: ^^Now, children, attend. 
Clara is ready; she will count one — two — ^three, 
and then I will open the door wide. Wotft you do 
that, Clara ?"" 

" If you wish, Herr Arthur. One — two— three !" 
cried Clara, slowly, and the children rushed in; but 
they remained at the door. 

A perfect sea of light — a degree of i^Iendour yet 
unknown to them — dazzled their eyes. Such a 
Christmas-tree they had nerer seen. What had any 
former one been compared to this! — ^not worth 
talking about; this one reached quite to the ceiling, 
and both the children were so transfixed with de- 
light, that their father was obliged to give them a 
good shove to make them move on. 
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Ksrl^ i& Ilia wcrndei^ had i^»read out all 
fii^is and opened fak eyes inde, and iras quite 
unable to understand all the marvels he saw. At 
last he said, drawing a deep breath, ^ A Tocking 
horse 1" 

^^ And a doll!" said little Mane. Then they both 
walked slowly xocmd the tree, hand in hand, scarcely 
at first venturing to touch all tih« pretty thongs; 
they thought almost they were in a dreaan, and 
that, if they toudied anything, it would xnstaatly 
vanish and dissolve into nothing* 

The old man looked at his warm winter cost 
with as mudi satis&ction and astanishnsent as if he 
had nevet seen it before. Arthur had placed a box 
of c^azs beside it, and a. lighter of amber, which 
were accepted with cordial thanks. 

Clara had, by this time, uncovered the tal>le, 
on which hex siiniature Christmas-tree stood ; and 
Arthur, whose eyes followed all her mofement^ 
saw, by the glance she gave him, that it was in- 
tended for him. On the table also lay the dgar- 
case she had axibflxiideEed, and the H^ter of Herr 
Staiger. 

The young man recdved the pretty gift with real 
pleasure, for when he looked nt i^e pearls and gold- 
thread, and thought of the time she had bestowed 
on it, he felt with joy how many kind thoughts of 
him had been interwoven with the weak. He 

m2 
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gazed at her with delight and gratitude^ which 
made Clara quickly cast down her eyes. She tried 
to smile, but her eyes filled with tears. 

Arthur well understood the sensation of sorrow 
which filled her heart; he knew she loved him in 
truth and sincerity. She was not ashamed of her 
love, but she dreaded it, for she saw the gulf which 
separated them— a gulf which his loving words and 
tender speeches hid when he was by her side, but 
which she again saw in all its blackness and hope- 
lessness when he left her. Arthur read her thoughts. 
Should he sacrifice this fair and loving creature, 
with all her goodness and all her charms, to the 
prejudices of society ? Should he desert her because 
she was only a dancer, and her family not inscribed 
in the golden books of the city? No ! she should 
be his wife, and he would love and cherish her 
through life, and she should be esteemed by all. 
He would follow the genuine impulses of his 
heart. 

While he thought thus, he had continued to gaze 
at the embroidery till Clara at last looked at him in 
perplexity. She feared that her tears had annoyed 
him ; she therefore again strove to look cheerful. 

Arthur roused himself from his reverie with a 
feeling of perfect happiness. His mind was made 
up as to the course he was to follow. ** Ah, dear 
Clara,** said he, ^* how grateful I am to you for your 
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precious gift I I also have brought you an o£^ 
ingy but so small and insignificant^ that perhaps you 
may scarcely consider it worth your acceptance." 

^^ Oh ! it is sure to please me/' said Clara, allow- 
ing her hand, wHohhe had seized, to remain inhis, 
and blushing deeply. 

^^But you must guess what it is," cried he. 

^^How is that possible?" said Clara, smiling. 
"No, no, I won't attempt to guess; I showed you 
my present honestly and openly, and you must do 
the same." 

" Well, yours was at first covered ; and that yoa 
may not see mine too soon, shut your eyes till I 
tell you to look. Clara may do so, Herr Staiger, 
may she not?" 

" Certdnly," said the old man. 

"Besides,'' said Arthur, rignificantly, "your 
father will see what passes." 

Clara consented, but she became very pale, her 
heart beat violently, and she started as she felt 
Arthur place a ring on her finger; and when Arthur 
desired her to open her eyes, she saw a plain gold 
circlet, a ring without jewel or ornament, but the 
form of which she knew well. What could it 
mean? The father looked inquiringly at Arthur, 
and Clara trembled so violently that she was obliged 
to lean against the table. 

"What does it mean?" cried Arthur, with emo* 
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tion — ^ it means that I adore Clara, and that she 
and no other shall be my wife if she wilL" 

Our kind reader will forgive ns for closing this 
chapter, for such moments of happiness are not easy 
to describe. We will only add, that Herr Staiger, 
even in the midst of his joy, shook his head and 
expressed great fears as to the consent of Arditir's 
parents^ but that Clara felt a degree of hapj^ess 
seldom granted to anyone. She no longer was 
forced to conceal her lore; she conld confess it to 
him without reserve ; she was perfectly happy: 

If she had died at that moment she would have 
passed into another woiid at the happiest moment 
of her existence, a pure and innocent angel. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

A MGHT GU£ST. 

Afteb sucli an evening as Arthur liad passed in 
the chapter we have just clcksed| when his eyes were 
beamincc with happiness, having; for the first time 
pressed his beloved to his heart, everything ap 
peared joyous to him^ whether a dear sky or a 
troubled one, moonshine, snow, or rain. If the latter 
had dropped heavily on him, he would not have 
been annoyed; if the wind had carried ojQf his hat 
or turned his umbrella inside out (that most trying 
of all visitations), he would have borne it without 
a sense of injury. Though no catastrophe actually 
occurred to Arthur^ he was so absorbed in joy, 
that he did not appear to observe that snow and 
sleet were driving in his face, and that — we suppose 
to cool hiimself — ^he was holding his hat in his hand. 
He looked dreamily at the dark sky, and stared at 
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the gas-lamps with a pleased expression, as if saying 
to them, " If you only knew what I know I *' At 
last, he put on his hat again, and went on more 
quickly, not to escape the cold of the night, which 
rather refreshed his burning cheeks, but that he 
might get a pencil and paper at home to sketch 
Clara's lovely features half a dozen times at least. 

It was near midnight when he approached his 
home. He passed the principal door, for when he 
returned late at night he could get in by a small 
back-door in the narrow street behind, and his room 
was reached in a moment. 

There was a gas-lamp exactly opposite the door, 
which it lighted up brightly. As Arthur drew 
near, he put his hand in his pocket to take out the 
house-key. He suddenly stopped, for he thought 
he saw a human figure leaning against the lamp- 
post. 

" Strange I" said the painter, looking more 
closely. Yes, it was a man who seemed to be 
waiting for some one. 

To reach his own door, Arthur was obliged to 
pass close to this lamp-post. Before doing so, how- 
ever, he took the heavy pass-key out of his pocket, 
grasped his stick more firmly, and walked slowly 
forward. 

When he came nearer, the figure moved a step 
towards him. They were so close now that they 
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could not avoid each other; in fact, the unknown 
had placed himself exactly in front of the door, so 
that Arthur thought it best to ask him, in a firm 
but civil tone, what his object was in placing him- 
self so directly in his way? 

At [this question the figure said, in a low and 
timid voice, "Ah I Herr Erichsen, you probably 
don't at all recognise me?" 

" There you are right,'* said the painter, laughing. 
^^I should like to know how it is possible to recognise 
any one standiag under a gas-lamp with his head 
turned away? But what do you want? If your 
designs are honest, don't be ashamed to show your 
face openly." 

" I ought to have done so at once," answered the 
figure. So saying, he, shook back the long black 
hair fix>m his face, and stepped out of the shadow. 

"Herr Beill" said Arthur, surprised* "Is it 
really you? And what brings you here, my good 
BeU?" 

"Yes, it is Beil," said he, mournfully, " but only 
the shadow of what he once was." 

" But tell me quickly what brings you here at 
such a late hour. Do you come by chance, or were 
you waiting for me?" 

"I was waiting for you," answered Herr Blafiei's 
former clerk, " I have been here on two different 
evenings, but each time on hearing your footsteps 
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I diew back. I liad almost done ihe same this 
ereniBg; but you looked so Happy, and weie stnging 
snch a gay tone as you walked along, that I took 
eomage and i^aited to see you.'' 

^^ How can I serve you, my good feUow? But 
why dtm't you come in the daytime ? ^ 

*^ If you will be so good," said Beil, "as to allow 
me to go with you to your loom, you will soon see 
why I don't fiuse daylight'' 

^ With pleasure," cried Arthur ; " but make 
haste, fi>r I begin to feel that the air is very cold 
■ad frosty." 

*^ Yes, very cold and frosty !" echoed Herr BeiL 

Arthur opened the door, and when both had 
entered, he closed it again carefully. A light was 
in the passage, and they went up to Arthui^s rooms 
in the first 4iaffe. There were four rooms, all very 
comfortably arranged, but in his painting-room 
considerable disorder reigned, which was, however, 
excusable enough in an artist. Weapons, stufis, 
statuettes, vases were heaped together in every 
comer, so that it was no easy matter to make a path 
through them without a ccJlision. 

Arthui^s comforts were much studied at home, so 
that though very late this evening there was a 
cheerful fire bkzing in the chimney. Arthur lit 
a pair of wax candles, and when they lighted np 
the room he looked with some cnriosit)r at his com- 
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panion, viio stood sMTenng and rubbing his hands 
before the &e. 

^^ Indeed/' aud Arthur, after a pause, is a 
grieved iicme^ ^indeed, mj good Hen Beil, jot 
must f<»rgiv& me for saying- that I now perfecdy 
understand why you come to me by nightf' 

^Tou mtderstaxfed now?" answered the latter, 
casting a disconsohUe glance over his own peraoo. 
"Though you never saw me very wdl dressed, still I 
never fbrmoiy looked like a beggar — as I do now.'' 

And Beil spoke the truth, for his exterior oec- 
tainly was most mdandioly. His haar and beard 
looked UBoombed and rough; he seemed to have 
his own reasons for making his linen invidble, tar 
he had buttoned his coat up to his chin, and even 
pulled up the coUar over his ears. His trousers 
were a mass of mud up to the knees^ and his boots 
creaked as he moved^ and left wet madcs on the 
carpet each time that he changed his place* 

He was going to tell Arthur his history, but he 
interrupted him, saying, "Let alone all explana- 
tions just now; I see some strange misfortune has 
overtaken you, whieh you will relate to me afteip- 
wards; but the chief thing at this moment is tibat 
we should both have dry dothes, for the rain and 
snow to-night have thoroughly wetted me abo.,^ 
Gome with me to my bedroom, and I will find 
something that will do for yon." 
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Herr B^ attempted to decline this kind offer, 
bnt Arthur laid his hand on his shoulder, and con- 
tinued: ^^ Don't refuse; believe me, at any time I 
should have been happy to assist you in a difficulty, 
and how much more this evening, when I am my- 
self unusually happy?" 

At these kind words Herr Beil, without answer- 
ing, 8ei2sed Arthui^s hand, and pressing it gratefully, 
followed him to his room. 

A complete transformation was speedily effected, 
and in the course of a quarter of an hour both were 
Mated near the fire, after Arthur had brought out 
of hts bachelor cupboard some cold meat and a 
bottle of wine, to which Herr Beil did ample jus- 
Uoo. 

Ho then related to Arthur his intended suicide, 
when the phantom had appeared to him and dis- 
suaded him from so criminal an action. ^^And 
he was right," said BeiL sighing; ^^I now wonder 
bow any man can voluntarily make an end of the 
glorious gift of life." 

" That was no evil spirit," said Arthur, " or he 
would have urged you to fulfil your purpose." 

" But I heard no sound when he vanished," said 
Beil, shuddering. "I looked up, it struck one 
o'clock, and he was gone ! " 

^ Well, my good friend," said Arthur, <^ foiget 
such things for^ the present It is past one o'clock. 



"\ 
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I will make up a very tolerable bed for you on my 
sofa here, and we will discuss your affiiirs to- 
morrow." So saying, he wished his froUgi good 
night, and went to his own room. 

Herr Beil slept soundly, and did not awake till 
the sun was shining into the room, when Arthur 
came in already dressed, and sent him into the next 
room to make his toilet. 

When they had break&sted, Arthur said, "I 
have been thinking what is best to be done in your 
case. I remember, you have the pen of a ready 
writer, and are careful and punctual in your work. 
Even Herr Blaffer admitted that, and gave you the 
highest character for integrity. I will speak to 
my father^ in the hope of getting some situation for 
you in the house." 

^^ No words can express all my gratitude," said 
Beil, with much emotion. "I will never dishonour 
your recommendation, believe me." 

" You must allow me, ^o," said Arthur, smiling, 
^^ first to restore your outward man and make you 
more presentable." 

And this was quickly arranged. Arthur sent 
for the various tradespeople ; and when Herr Beil 
looked at himself in the glass, he seemed extremely 
delighted with the favourable change in his per- 
sonal appearance. 

Arthur had placed himself at his easel, on which 
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a kige piece of canvas was displayed. ^I am 
ff^S ^ P^^ ^^ TODS to &ncj/' said he, gaily, 
^ and to make vanoiis dsieiches." 

"Portraits?" asked B€aL 

'^Yes, a&d no," answered Artbur, sketcfaing a 
female head, in chalk. ^^ It is to be an ideal 

figure, but with features dear to my memory 

But/' said he, stopping to listen, ^^I am always 
disturbed at my work. I am sure I heard the 
sound of wheels in this narrow street: a Tisit to 
me, I fear, for this is no thorou^i&re for carriages. 
Be so kind, Beil^ as to go to die window, and see 
if the carriage has stopped at the end of the street, 
or if it has passed on." 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



A PATBTTES'S STUDIO. 



Hebk Beil looked out of the window, and said, 
^^ It is a small close carnage, and is turning the 
corner ; now it is stopping at your door." 

^^ But I don't choose to be disturbed," cried the 
painter, impatiently. ^' Do go and shut the door 
for me." But it was too late. Two gentlemen 
were half-way up-stairs already, so BeU could not 
possibly be so rude as to shut the door in their 
faces. 

One was a little, thin, restless man, who was 
taUdng loud and quick^ and stopping every mo- 
ment to impress his meaning on his companion, 
who merely nodded in answer to this flow of words. 

^^Is Herr Erichsen at home?" said the latter 
visitor to Herr Beil, who was standing with the 
lock of the door in his hand. 
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The little man pushed past him ; and then, look- 
ing earnestly at Herr Beil, he said: ^^ We met one 
evening lately at Count Fohrbach's. You re- 
quested me to visit your studio — now, you see, 
here I am. Oh ! no thanks. I have managed to 
find an hour for you, and I do assure you that is a 
very great proof of my wish to please you, for my 
time is so fully occupied. But Baron Brand told 
me it would not be time wasted, and that I should 
see some good paintiQgs." 

Herr Beil had patiently allowed this stream of 
words to flow — indeed, it would have been of 
no avail to interrupt him, for it' was his usual 
habit to talk on without caring for an an- 
swer. He was looking round the room, too, all 
the time, first at one thing and then at another, 
but never at the person whom he was supposed to 
address. He never could look any man straight 
in the face, nor could he endure a steady glance 
fixed on himself. 

The other gentleman, too, let him chatter on; 
but when he stopped to draw breath, he said, 
*^You are mistaken, Herr von Dankwart, this is 
not Herr Erichsen. Probably a friend of his?" 
added he, with a bow and a courteous smile. 

Herr Beil also bowed, and requested both gen- 
tlemen to go to the room where Arthur was still 
busy at his easel. 
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Heir von Dankwart tripped through the room 
with his little legs, standing first before one picture 
and then before another, or examining a rare 
cabinet, or a dagger, or a pistol, asking incessant 
questions, and, like many of the great of this earth, 
not waiting for an answer. At last they arrived at 
the door of Arthur's studio, and Herr von Dank- 
wart, in his absent fit again, mistook Herr Beil for 
Arthur, and clapped him on the shoulder, while 
saying, with an air of protection, " Yes, here we 
are indeed. I am happy to see your works. You 
have attracted attention in the highest quarter. The 
duchess highly admires your wonderfiil landscape 
of Carrara." 

Herr Beil bowed in considerable embarrassment, 
for he did not know whether it was any use lus 
endeavouring to state who he was, as the baron's 
attempt had proved so firuitless. 

In the mean time the little man had thrown him- 
sdf into an arm-chair, and after settling himself 
comfortably, he looked round at the walls, on 
which some studies and sketches were hanging. 
" Indeed, I can assure you," said he, after a short 
pause, ^^this landscape of Carrara has made some 
sensation. I wish you joy. The duchess con- 
descended to say the picture was a good one. If 
you go on as you have begun, I think I may 
VOL. II. N 
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venture to promise that you will recdve some 
orders from us.*' 

"But you are mistaken^ Herr von Dankwart," 
said Arthur, coolly, and contuming to sketch at his 
easel; "the landscape of Carrara is not by me. I 
don't paint landscapes." 

" Of course not by you," said Dankwart, some- 
what piqued, " but by Herr Erichsen there." And 
saying these words he bent towards Herr BeiL 

" My good sir," cried the baron, laughing, " you 
are in a very absent fit this morning. The gentle- 
man at the easel is the artist whom we came to 
visit — ^Herr Erichsen — ^but he paints no landscapes, 
as you may remember. The view of Carrara is by 
Herr Becker. 

Dankwart looked round for a moment as if in 
surprise, put his hand to his forehead, shut his 
eyes for two seconds, and then said, "Ah! see, 
gentlemen, how absent a man may be ! I am un- 
fortunately too often so. I have too much in my 
head," added he, sighing; "but excuse me, Herr 
Erichsen, I am really happy to renew my acquaint- 
ance with you." On which he bowed patronisingly 
to the artist, and made a condescending movement 
with his hand. 

The baron was now seated, and Arthur gave 
him a cigar; he offered one to Herr von Dankwart 
also, who, however, refused it, but took out of his 
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pocket his own cigar-case, and began smoking one 
of his own cigars. 

^^ I am 80 difficult to pleaa^ in cigaxs,'^ said he. 
^^I have a large stock of thcm^ and only smoke 
those that are six jeara old.'^ 

" Which I certainly conld not oflfer you," an- 
swered Arthur. " You know we artists live only 
from day to day; we buy to-day the cigars we 
smoke to-morrow, and neveir have a stocks" 

" But you might, Herr Erichaen," rejoined Dank- 
wart. ^^ I am told you are rich enough to enjoy all 
the luxuriea of this life. I know yoxoc papa well. 
I sometimes transact business with him." Here he 
screwed up his mouth and puffed away the fiunes 
of his cigar horizontally. ^^ A prapoii of affidrs^ I 
must look in my pocket-book, where I somehow 
think I put a memorandum which regards you. 
Excuse me for a moment." 

Arthur bowed, while Herr von Dankwart busily 
turned over the leaves of his pocket-book. 

Herr Beil in the mean time had left the room. 

** Who is that young man who has just quitted 
us?" asked the baron, negligently. ^^I never before 
saw him in your society. He has a remarkable 
countenance, expressive eyea — a face which inspires 
confidence." 

^^ He is an excellent creature/* said Arthur. 
^^ Herr Beil is a man of iniegrily,^ and the kindest 

n2 
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heart in ibe wodd, ib whom I would trust ume- 
serredly.'* 

^Oh!'' aaidtheharoDy ^ he certainly looks clever 
— whatishisprofearion?'' 

^ He is — he wishes," said Arthur, heatatingly, 
^to get a situation^ for at this moment he has 
none. 

^la he a man of buaness?" 

^ A most punctual and ri^;ular one." 

^Has he the pen of a ready writer? Can he 
ipeak foreign languages?" asked the other. 

^I may certainly say yes to the first questicm; 
and I know he speaks French fluently^ and under- 
stands English." 

^ That sounds as if he might answer," said the 
baron, after a moment's reflection. ^Will yoa 
recommend him? WUl you guarantee his integrity 
and good conduct?" 

^Certainly," said Arthur, looking rather in sur- 
prise at the baron. ^ Haye you any employment to 
propose for him ? " 

**Tes, I have^" replied Herr von Brand. ^ You 
know, my dear Arthur, that I don't like trouble. 
It is a great fault to be lazy, I know, but we can't 
make ourselyes different horn what we are by 
nature, and my papers and my correspondence 
su£^ sadly. If I could find some one in whom I 
could safely rely, I would be truly rejoiced." 
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^^ Nothing can be more fortunate,'' cried Arthur, 
who was delighted to find such an excellent posi- 
tion for his friend. ^^ I will be his guarantee on all 
points; and moreover, in taking him, you do a 
good action — ^for he is- alone in the world, poor 
feUowr 

^^ So much the better for me," answered the 
other. ^^ I must honestly say I prefer my depen- 
dents having as few connexions as possible — at least, 
in the city where I reside; entire discretion is a 
quality I particularly value, and when I find it, I 
am willing to pay well for so rare a gift." 

^^I believe," said Arthur, ^^that I may answer 
for my fiiend in that respect as I would for my- 
self. His is an honest, faithful nature, full of de- 
votion to any one who shows him kindness, silent 
where he ought not to speak, and full of wit when 
he sees that his conversation will be appreciated." 

" Then I will at once decide, my dear Arthur," 
replied Herr von Brand, ^^to engage the young 
man. His situation shall be a lucrative one. He 
is to be my secretary, and when required, perhaps 
my confidant, and I hope we shall be mutually 
pleased; so that matter is settled. Tell him to 
come to me three days hence, at seven o'clock ; and 
now we will say no more. I hate all excitement of 
my nerves, and I consider any one thanking me in 
that light" 
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^Bat I may Aank you qmedy myself?" whis- 
pered Aitkor, taking hold of his hand. 

^Ohl ifyoodioose, my goodfdlow!^ siid ^m 
baiOB, ndsing his hand in a lai^uid and aflfected 
maimer* He then looked at his watch, and aaid^ 
^^ Eleven o'clock already! Coeor de rose! Hisct 
▼on Dankwart, we must go." 

The hitter seemed absorbed in a revere, and 
to have fbrgottm all about his memorandom, so lie 
closed his pocket-book with a distraU air, rose from 
his chair after glancing at die clock, th^i looked at 
the sketches on die walb in a oardess manner^ 
placing his head to one side, half closing his eyes, 
and then opening them suddenly, saying, ^ Grood I 
•—good! Superb, really! Excellent, indeed. I 
will not fitil to remember your name, and to bring 
it before the duchess, assuring her that you deserve 
to be assisted on the road to £saiie." Saying this, 
he extended both hands, as if intending to bestow 
them on Arthur in a condescending shake, but 
luckily he remembered in time that it was only an 
artist who was standing before him, so he allowed 
his left hand gently to sink down by his side, while 
with his right he seised his hat, and with a formal 
bow g&ded out of the room. 

^ Don't forget I am to have Herr Beil,'' said the 
baron, smiling, for he had observed and understood 
the peculiar look with which Arthur regarded the 
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departing patroiK^ the fine arts in high quarters* 
" By such instroments, however,'' whispered he to 
Arthtti^ '^ talent often £nds a protector and an ad- 
vocate widi the great of the earth." He pressed 
the young painter's hand kindly, and followed his 
conceited little companion, who began chattering 
again at the top of the stairs, and continued to 
do so, without intermission, till they reached the 

As soon as Baron Brand closed the door Herr 
Beil reappeared, and looked at his friend with so 
droll a smile that both burst out laughing. 

" After all it is no laughing matter," said Arthur, 
again taking up his chalk ; ^^ he comes here, makes 
me lose my best morning hours, never looks at my 
works, and then afterwards joins a distinguished 
circle, where he will not hesitate to pronounce on 
my capabilities as an artist! Deuce take them 
all! It is sad, indeed, that we artists can never 
enjoy freedom, but that we are more or less de- 
pendent on the whims of such people — ^their slaves, 
in short. But why does not the carriage drive 
away?" continued he, after making a few strokes 
on the canvas. "Don't I hear my name called? 
These double windows deaden all sound. Be so 
kind, dear Beil, as to look out. Yes, yes, some one 
is calling me." 
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And it was so, indeed. Scarcely had Beil pat 
his head out of the window than he quickly drew 
it in again, laughing, and said, ^^ Herr von Dankwart 
is stretching his neck out of the coup^ as far as he 
can, and is calling you." 

^^Let him calll" answered Arthur, impatiently. 
^^He has detained me half an hour already with 
his senseless speeches, and now am I to go down- 
stairs to him and humbly ask what may be his 
pleasure?'* 

" But he saw me,*' said Beil, soothingly ; " and 
he turned to me the last time he called your 
name." 

"But what can he want?" 

"Perhaps he has just discovered what he was 
searching for in his tablets." 

" Confound him and his tablets too ! I won't 
go down stairs;" 

"Yes do, pray," said Beil. "Remember, you 
are an artist, and even if you don't require money, 
as so many do, at all events you work for fame, and 
that you cannot acquire in portrait-painting imless 
you have sitters. Besides, you have been in no 
particular hurry to go to him, which saves your 
pride." 

"Yes, you are right," answered Arthur, in a 
provoked tone. " I see I shall be obliged to go out 
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to the caniage in all this rain and bow my head 
courteously. Who can swim against the stream 
bng without sinking ? Yes, I feel my fetters; I 
feel that, like the others, I am the slave of circum- 
stances.'' 

After these words the painter went down stairs, 
without, howeyer, hurrying himself &t all, and went 
up to the carriage, from which Utde Herr von 
Dankwart was gesticulating violently, while he 
called to him, ^^ Pray pardon my forgetfulness, but 
when a head is so overburdened as mine these 
omissions will occur. I had quite forgotten my 
commission. See, here it is distinctly written.' So 
saying he stretched out his pocket-book for Arthur 
to see, who, however, turned away his head with a 
silent bow. 

^^ The duchess, my dear sir," continued the little 
man, in a pompous tone, ^^ has been told that you 
have just finished a couple of admirable portraits. 
Indeed, we have seen one — that of young Count 
Fohrbach — extremely well done indeed ! We could 
not have done it better* £ assure you we consider 
it an excellent painting." 

^' The personal advantages of the coimt himself, 
and not my talent, render it a pleasing portrait," 
said Arthur, in a cool tone. 

*^You are too modest, my dear young fiiend," 
said Herr von Dankwart, making an attempt to pat 
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Arthur on ibe shoulder ; bat as his aims wa!e act 
short) and Arthur stuped back, the attempt fsdled. 
^^The affair in question/' ccmtinued Dankwaxt^ 
^^ is no less than the portrait of his Highness Dukfi 
Alfred, the son of the duchess, a royal youth of 
most pleasing exterior. His highness wishes, there- 
fore, to be painted by you, and if you can b^in 
the portrait immediately ^" 

Axthur bowed in silence. 

^^ The duke would, I am sure, at my request, 
appoint a time to give you sittings." 

^^ I only hope I ^diall be able," said Arthur, ^to 
arrange my time so as to suit the orders of his 
highness. I am at this moment fully occupied." 

''But if his Hghness wishes it, my dear sir !" 
answered Herr von Dankwart, in a tone of amaze- 
ment, and with a peculiar emphasis on the word 
wishes. 

''Ah I yes, indeed," said the baron, with an 
ironical smUe, in the comer of the carriage, «if his 
highness wishes it I Cksur de rose I that's another 
matter ! " 

"I will B.vijait his highnesses commands," said 
Arthur, endeavouring to return into the house. 

But the little courtier called him back with a 
hasty gesture. 

" Stop I stop ! " cried he; " only one thing more, 
my^ good Herr Enchsen. I had very nearly for- 
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gottm the princip»l point. The dndieBBy though 
thoroughly satisfied ai to yofor teleiits for making • 
good BfceTMMW^ wishes — ^yoa vriW forgive the pre- 
oacntioii — to eee some ^dl^known faoe sketched bf 
70a befoM jou undertake his higfaness's poitnuL 
Only a sbetdi, or m little ivater-^^okmr dniYnng — Mil 
an oil-painting." 

" I understand," said Arthur, with praiseworthy 
equanimity; "the duchess only wishes to see if I 
succeed in a resemblance ?' 

" Exactly so, my good friend. That is precisely 
her wish; and though my time is immensely oc- 
cupied, I will oflfer myself for your subject, and will 
give you a sitting in my own house when you fix a 
time. Will it be difficult to make a good likeness 
of me?" 

" Oh no ! not at all," said Arthur, with a bitter 
laugh. " I could hit you oJBT at once, without any 
sitting 5 for, on the two occasions when I have had 
the honour of seeing you, your image has been 
indelibly impressed on my mind." 

The little man threw himself back into the 
carriage, and said, in a dignified tone, "Then it is 
settled. First a slight sketch of me, and then pro- 
bably a portrait of Duke Alfred. Home ! " 

The horses trotted on, but before they set off the 
baron exchanged a glance of amusement with the 
painter. 
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Herr von Dankwarif s adieu consisted in waving 
two fingers out of the window. 

In spite of the pouring rain, Arthur remained 
standing a few minutes at the door, and said, ^^ I 
think I have proved to-day that I can hold up both 
cheeks to be smitten. Uncle Tom himself might 
have been satisfied with me ! ^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

KEW YEAB's DAT AUD C0T7BT INVITATIONS. 

The old year was passing away, the new year 
just about to commence. No season is more gay 
and agreeable, every one striving to part gaily vnth 
the good old year, and joyftdly to welcome the new. 
As usual, in spite of all the watchfulness of the 
police, various robberies and crimes had taken place, 
to the great despair and vnrath of the president of 
police, who had in vain endeavoured to discover the 
malefactors. 

A bright new year had followed a noisy New 
Year^s-eve. The sky was blue and frosty, and the 
keen air had dried the earth in mercy to all the 
polished boots, and black coats and white stockings 
which were to be seen at mid-day swarming in the 
streets. All were hastening along, walking, and 
pushing, and hurrying here and there with pleased 
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faces, now calling to a friend, now snatching off* a 
hat to greet a distant acquaintance, then quickly 
disappearing into some stately mansion, where black 
coats and white gloves followed each other in quick 
succession. Most of these persons carried parcels 
neatly tied up and fastened with blue or red string, 
gilt boxes of bonbonsy or large bouquets, carefully 
guarded from the press of the crowd, that all might 
arrive fresh and iminjured at their destination. 

Numbers of carriages were rattling along the 
principal streets, the horses in their best harness, 
the coachman and footman in state liveries, and 
looking very important. In passing the different 
ministers* houses, the rattling and rolling of wheels 
was quite deafening, the loud noises of the servants, 
and the shutting of doors. 

But the greatest crowd of all was at the gates of 
the royal palace; and although the royal family had 
declined receiving any formal court of congratula- 
tion, still one carriage after another continued to 
deposit officers in rich uniforms and with jewelled 
swords^ and hats and feathers, at the principal en- 
trance, whence a magnificent marble staircase led 
to an ante-room, where there was a book to inscribe 
the names and titles of all visitors. 

The audiences on New Year's-day were not 
numerous, and as soon as they were over, every one 
hastened to leave the palace to get rid of close*fitting 
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uniform^ to be able to breathe while making ihe 
tour of friendly visits so indispensable on this 
day. 

The saite then break&sted alone, as their royal 
master did so, and because there was some prepara- 
tion necessary for the great dinner at court, whexe 
every one was obliged to make agreeable speeches 
to his neighbour. 

The palace always looked peculiarly melancholy 
and deserted on New Yeaf s-day, especially in fine 
weather, as on the present occasion* The royal 
dignities were driving, and in the ante-room, usually 
so crowded, there were only a few discontentedr 
looking £aces, gaadng out at the noisy, busy streets. 
There was profound silence in all the stairs and 
passages; nothing was heard but occasionally a dis- 
tant door shutting, a footman sneezing, or a sentry 
coughing. 

The aides-de-camp's room was peculiarly dull and 
melancholy on such days, when the sun was shining 
brightly on the streets and houses. Its aspect was 
north, and it looked into a small, gloomy, closed 
court, through which no one could ride or drive^ 
and where few persons ever passed, and which on 
winter days was covered with cold, frosty shadows 
The principal building which adjoined it obstructed 
all light, and the only moving object to be seen was 
a gilt weathercock, on which the sun's rays were 
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reflected, and which looked mockingly down on the 
dark court below. 

It may seem strange to the reader that every time 
we enter the aides-de-camp's room Count Fohrbach 
is on service, but it is more agreeable to us only to 
visit this spacious and gloomy room when we are 
sure of finding an acquaintance. 

The count was sitting in an arm-chair in the 
recess of an oriel window, concealed from without 
by heavy curtains, and as if anxiously on the watch. 
He was steadily gazing from his hiding-place at 
some windows on the second Stagey and in spite of 
the extreme cold he had opened a window to enable 
him more distinctly to see his opposite neighbours. 

But no one was as yet to be seen — not a human 
being; all was still and desolate; and had it not 
been for the bright silk curtains of these windows, 
and the brilliant green leaves of some flowers in 
vases, the court would have looked most gloomy. 
The count at last seized a book, and attempted to 
read, but he could not fix his attention. 

This afternoon was peculiarly tiresome ; he con- 
sulted his watch— only two o'clock. So four long 
hours stiU to dinner. He opened the window once 
more, and again looked in vain at the opposite 
windows, when he was startled by a loud laugh. 

He turned, and saw his friend Major von S . 

"Welcome I" said he; "how kind of you to 
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help me to pass away the tiresolne hours. This 
side of the palace seems to suffer under some evil 
spell — not a creature is to be seen." 

" You have plenty of leisure to make the closest 
researches through the opposite windows, in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of the fair Eugenie," 
answered the major, laughing. 

"My dear friend," said Fohrbach, gravely, "I 
am in no jesting mood. I must confide to you, in 
strict confidence, what, however, you seem to have 

already discovered, that Eugenie von S has 

made a deep and lasting impression on my heart." 

" Do you say that to the friend, or to the relation 
of the fair maid of honour?" 
" At this moment to the friend." 
" So you have really lost your illustrious heart at 
last, my gallant count?" 

" Entirely," said the other, " and irrecoverably." 
The major looked thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow, and, after a pause, said: " My wife suspected 
your attachment, for you are always so timid in 
Eugenie's presence. You must endeavour to regain 
your self-possession, for no one appreciates talent 
more than our lovely maid of honour ; and you have 
a rival. The duke has great powers of conversation, 
and devotes himself entirely to her. He is clever and 
insinuating, and, what is worse, most unscrupulous 
in attaining his object, whatever it may be." 

VOL. n. o 
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'' Tell me the truth," said the count, in an 
agitated voioe. ^^ Do you think that she takes plea- 
sure in listening to him, or in leo^ving his at- 
tentions?" 

, '^ My dear £iend," said the major, '^ that is 
rather a difficult question to answer, I can only 
repeat my former words. He is a royal duke, and 
he is crafty and clever." 

^^Have you any proofs that he distinguishes 
Eugenie? Does she encourage him? — does she 
like him ?" 

^^How can you for a moment imagine that so 
good and innocent a creature as Eugenie would 
sanction the addresses of such a man ? She would 
turn from him with abhorrence. But enough of this. 
If you choose to plead your own cause, you may 
come to us this evening." 

" Is Eugenie to be there ?" asked the count, joy- 
fuUy. 

" Yes, Eugenie, and no one else." 

"Major, you are a capital fellow!" cried the 
young man. " So we four shall be alone ?" 

" Quite alone. Come at eight o'clock, when 
dinner is over, and your waiting also. We will play 
whist, and drink tea, and talk ; and, as it is New 
Tear's-day, you may bring my wife and Eugenie 
each a small cadeau^ 

He then shook hands with the county and went 
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away. The count acoompanied him to the ante- 
loom, where the sentries were pacing up and down, 
and where the one solitary lacquey, who could find 
no pretext to go away, was comfortably snoring 
beside the stove. 

Our young aide-de<$amp returned to his room, 
which he paced with light and joyful steps. He 
thought of the happy evening which awaited him, 
and his heart beat with delight ; but sometimes he 
stood at the window, looking out thou^tfully and 
frowning. At such mom^its the rivalry of the 
duke recurred to him, and its possible consequences. 
He knew what influence a royal title possesses over 
most female hearts. The duke was not handsome, 
noc £iscinating; but he was gay, lively, and un« 
scrupulous. Then he thought of the hours he had 
passed with Eugenie, both at court and at the 
house of his friend, and he erected a fair fabric of 
happiness on the kind looks and words he had 
received from her. "This evening," said he, ^I 
will ascertain my fate. I could not have a more 
favourable moment. For joy or for sorrow, I will 
know her feelings this night." 

At this moment the door opened, and the grand 
chamberlain entered the room, and, though it 
wanted still two hours to dinner, he was in full 
imiform, his hat under his arm, his face, as usual, 
full of pomposity. 

o2 
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The count offered him his hand, his excellency 
responding, according to his usual rule, by gran^ 
ing two fingers in return, which, however, the 
count cordially pressed. " Your excellency has ar- 
rived early," said he; "I take things more easily. I 
dress half an hour before dinner, and I arrive to 
the moment." 

" You are a free man, my dear count," said his 
excellency, sighing; ^^ you have occasionally a little 
duty to perform, which, however, is over in a few 
hours, and you may forget it all as soon as you have 
taken off your uniform and your sword. But I ! 
duty, duty, duty I from early morning when I open 
my eyes, till late at night when I again close them, 
and even then I have no rest, for I dream of my 
duties. Slavery indeed !" 

" But your excellency is too anxious. I would 
take things more quietly." 

" Perhaps you might," said the grand chamber- 
lain, with a pompous smile, " but pardon me for 
saying that there would be considerable confusion in 
the arrangements." 

" Very possibly, but I would not plague myself 
by trying to remedy every contretemps^ 

" Oh, it is easy for you young people to talk, 
but we find it necessary to hold the reins as tight 
as possible, for if relaxed for a moment all goes 
wrong." 
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"Today, for example, why not take a little rest? 
There is no more to be done till dinner. The invi- 
tations are sent out, dinner prepared, and the apart- 
ments in order." 

The grand chamberlain, who was standing at the 
window, looking very much out of humour, now 
turned to the aide-de-camp, and shrugging his shoul- 
ders, said, " I will give you a proof of how short- 
sighted you young people are. You say the invita- 
tions are all sent out; they are so, and have been 
all accepted. But is it my fault that three per- 
sons should be taken ill this afternoon and send 
apologies? Three persons ! And one of them will 
be instantly missed by his majesty. What is to 
be done?" 

" Well," said the aide-de-camp, " make the table 
smaller, I suppose." 

" Make a table of a hundred and twenty covers 
smaller in a few minutes! Count Fohrbach, you 
are an excellent aide-de-camp, and a most exem- 
plary officer, but as to your ideas of court regula- 
tions ! However, it is not to be expected from you." 

" Invite some other people." 

" As if court invitations on New Year^s-day were 
so easily made! The society to-day is especially 
selected by his majesty; any one I may add to the 
number must be on my own responsibility; and for 
three persons whom I invite I make thirty enemies 
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at leasly who all think they had a much better right 
to be invited. Oh ! mine is a hard service." 

^^I would in that case always have a reaerre^ 
military fashion." 

^ So I have," answered his excellency, ^ but even 
the reserve sometimes fails us. Tou know the old 
half-pay adjutant-general, Baron von Weiss, who. 
lives in the rooms opposite? — he never will come to 
court. I went to him myself half an hour ago, to 
persuade him to come. In vain. Indeed, I waa 
sure of it, for even in the ante-room I heard him 
roaring out so loud that he could be heard all over 
the palace." 

"Is he in pain?" said the aide-de-camp. 

" In pain?" answered the other. " You know well 
enough what kind of pains, he suffers from." 

^* Oh, a domestic scene, I suppose?' 

^^ Yes; indeed, they never seem to have an end." 

•^^ Poor little woman, she avoids all young people, 
and at balls only dances with old generals or ancient 
court officials, who cannot possibly inspire the most 
suspicious husband with any feeling of jealousy." 

" How," said the grand chamberlain, in rather a 
piqued tone, " because she only dances with persons 
in high positions at court! But," continued he^ 

" people don't speak of the present, but ^" Here 

he coughed significantly, as if having already said 
too much. 

" Oh ! of the past," said the aide-de-camp. " An 
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evil WQxld^ yoixr excdlency^ has veiy little Bcntple in 
talking scandal of any pretty woman. But what do 
they say of the baroness? Her family is well known^ 
IbeUeve?" 

The other shook his head. 

^^No? I thought she was of a distinguiidied 
Scotch family?" 

'^ On le ditj^ said the old gentleman^ after a 
pause. 

" Well, let them say what they wiU,** said the 
count, '' Sfbe bears a good name, and even supposing 
there may have been something not quite correct in 
her previous life, she has suffered enough in her 
miserable matrimonial lot to atone for it a thousand 
times over. To be in the power of the old general 
is no light sorrow. He treats her more like \i& slave 
than his wife.'' 

The count having spoken these last words in 
rather a loud tone, the grand chamberlain looked 
cautiously round the room to observe if they were 
overheard. Then, as if this subject of conversatibn 
appeared rather too dangerous for their present 
locality, he hastened to change it, by saying, ^^ I 
was in hopes that his majesty would have returned 
by this tim^ ; but now I must rely on my own 
choice." 

"May I propose two invitations?'* asked the 
aide-de-camp, smiling, after accompanying his ex<» 
cellency to the door. 
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" Some of your young companions^ I suppose ?** 
said the chamberlain^ contemptuously. 

^^ At all events, those who are sure to come." 

"WeU!" 

"Eduard von B ^ the assessor, who was 

yesterday made Regierungsrath. This would be a 
&vourable occasion for him to express his gratitude. 
I know where he is to be found." 

"I cannot do so without permission." 

*^ Or Baron von Brand. I am sure you will find 
them both at this moment at the club, playing 
piquet." 

"The Baron von Brand!" said his excdlency, 
as if a sudden cramp had seized him. "No! no! 
pardon me, he is no particular favourite of mine. 
Nothing annoys me more, to teU you the truth, 
than to see him in our society. I have the impres- 
sion that he is out of place at court." 

" I think you are unjust towards him. I really 
consider the baron a finished gentleman." 

"Yes, outwardly, outwardly," said the other, in 
an irritated tone. " You will find it out some day." 

'^But he associates with the most distinguished 
persons. For instance, you know that he is con- 
stantly with the duke." 

" Unfortunately he is ! I wish it were not so. 
Rely on it, his highness has not become more steady 
or regular in his conduct since his great intimacy 
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with tins baron." So sayings he walked off with a 
pompous air. 

The count at this moment saw through the open 
door his chasseur^ evidently awaiting the depar- 
ture of the grand chamberlain to give him a letter 
he held in his hand. He made him a sign to come 
in, and took it from him. 

The direction was in a woman's hand, but quite 
unknown to him. He opened it and looked at the 
fflgnature — " Emilie Becker." 

" Honoured Sib" (thus ran the letter), " though 
with much trouble and expense, I have at last suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling the commission with which you 
honoured your humble servant. It has cost me 
much time and money; but of that I say nothing, 
being too happy to obUge you and your distin- 
guished friend. The ballet will be over to-night at 
ten o'clock, so you must, honoured sir, provide a 
carriage at that hour at the comer of the Prinzen- 
Strasse; but you must come yourself, or send a con- 
fidential person, that the young woman may not be 
alarmed. I beg you will tell your distinguished 
friend the trouble I have taken to obey him. 

" Your humble servant, 

" Emilie Becker." 

The aide-de-camp, after reading this letter, threw 
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it on the table with an air of diagnat ^How 
quickly things alter ! " said he. ^^ A short tin^ ago 
I was absorbed by this caprice; bat now — now! 
HeaTen fiHrbid! When I think of Eugenie, the 
▼exy sight of this letter I feel to be a desecration of 
her image. But what can the woman mean by her. 
allusions to my ^ distinguished frimid ?' I have xk> 
idea what she can mean. Oh! now I gness; 
Arthur promised to deliyer the note. I will send 
him to make my apologies. I am sure he will not 
refuse to do me this small service — indeed, he will 
probably con&der it a very agreeable escqiade." 
So saying he enclosed Madame Becker^a note to 
Arthur, desiring his chasseur to take it immediatdy 
to his house. 

" You are," said he, ^ to ask for an answer^ Yes 
or Na If *Yeg,' then go home; but if Hax 
Eridisen sajrs ^ No,' you are to bring back the note, 
and wait in the large haU for me till dinner is over,, 
sending me ,a message that yon are there." The 
count and the chasseur left the room, and both went 
their different ways. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BEFOBE, DUBING, AND ATTEE A DINHEB AT COUET. 

The great New Yearns dinner at court dragged 
its slow length along as in all similar festivities. The 
rooms were filled with the most superb uniforms^ 
with stars and orders, with rustling silks and 
brocades, all kinds of gold embroidery, brilliantSy 
and jewels. 

Before dinner, the guests were placed accord* 
ing to their rank and position, and all had their 
eyes directed towards the royal personages who had 
just entered through the opposite door, and wha 
were returning, with condescending inclinations of 
the head, the respectful bows and deep curtseys of 
their subjects. Their majesties then passed round 
the circle, addressing some gracious words to the 
more highly favoured, bowing to the less fortunate 
granting a passing glance to others, and entirely 
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pairing oyer some aa if they did not exist in the 
world. 

It ia rather amuring to watch at such moments 
the change in the phyriognomies when one of the 
royal peraonagea abwly passes along. 

It is just as when the moon rises and gradu- 
ally illuminates with her soft light here a fresh 
meadow^ a murmuring stream, or an ancient ruin, 
there a gloomy ravine, bleak rocks, and monotonous^ 
stiff firs. 

Just as these objects are brightened by the moon, 
so the faces around are lighted up by the reflexion 
of royalty — all eyes are steadily fixed on the rising 
planet, the fresh meadow coquets with a pair of 
pretty arms while she plays with her fan, the stream 
ceases to murmur, and collects its waters suddenly, 
to let loose a sluice of words. 

The ruins think of former days, when they once 
stood in the first ranks, and glance with longing 
oycB at the moon, which is now hid behind a cloud, 
without bestowing one kind glance on the stately 
ruins. 

The gloomy ravines and bleak rocks — alas ! there 
are too many such — shrug their lean shoulders, 
shake mockingly their ancient, jewel-bedecked 
heads, and say to each other, confidentially, that 
nothing in the world is such a bore as these formal 
circles before dinner. Indeed, for these ladies they 
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arc tiresome enough. No brilliant ray ever shines 
on them; these withered^ dead landscapes can never 
again be lighted up. 

But the stiff firs stand in close phalanx with 
proud, defying, and withering smiles. These are 
strong trees, with sharp, bristling points, and if the 
moon does not choose to shine on them, they coolly 
say, "The good moon becomes very forgetful; how 
can he overlook us in our stateliness ?" 

As soon as the royalties have passed on, all sub- 
side into their former obscurity. An occasional 
bright face is to be seen — ^generally that of a young 
maid of honour, or a newly-made chamberlain, who 
appear for the first time at a court dinner, and who 
have been honoured for the first time by a few con- 
descending words from royal lips. 

Count Fohrbach, with some officers, had with- 
drawn modestly into a comer. They were standing 
behind the portly person of the grand chamberlain, 
who, with his hat under his arm and his wand in 
his hand, stood with great pomposity watching 
with one eye the door of the dining-room, and 
with the other every movement of theit gracious 
majesties. 

At last the folding-doors were thrown open, their 
majesties entered, followed by the grand chamber- 
lain and the whole circle. The dinner proceeded 
like all other dinners, only the tight uniforms and 
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splendid toilettes made erery one moie stiff and 
tmcomfofrtable than usual; but at last it came to a;ii 
end^ and a circle was again fonned after dinnery bat 
not so formal and ceremonious as previouslj. • 

The aide-de-camp, wbose duty was now about to 
end, asked if his chasseur was returned, but on 
being tcdd that he was not, he felt at ease about his 
note, and retired into the recess of a window, 
whence he could see the Kastell-Flatz, and also 
watch those around, though himself unseen. We 
can guess whither his eyes were directed, and not 
his only, for most of the young m&a gazed at the 
lovely maid of honour, whom, howcTer^ no one 
could i^proach, as her place was dose by her 
majesty. 

Eugenie eclipsed all the circle by the beauty 
of her figure and the charm of her face, as wdl as 
by the elegance yet simplicity of her dress. She 
wore a dress of white silk, almost devoid of orna- 
ment, but on her left arm was a superb emerald 
bracelet, which she had inherited from her mother. 
Her black hair was wound in glossy plaits round 
her classical head, and the expression of sweetness, 
intelligence, and modesty of her countenance won 
all hearts. 

The young duke alone had the privilege of ap» 
preaching his mother, the duchess, and consequently 
Eugenie also ; and on this occasion he made such 
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good use of his rights, that Count Fohrbacfa, who 
was anxioasly watcHng him, involadtarily seixed 
his sword, as if he wished to draw it against such a 
dai^eious enemy. 

As yet the duke had addreraed his conversation 
to the whcJe group of ladies round the duchess, but 
now, to the despair of our aide-de-camp, he contrived 
so to manoeuvre that he separated Eugenie from her 
companions, and stood aside with her. 

^^ What does he mean? What is he gcnng to 
say to her?" thought the count, anxiously. 

The duke asked a question ; Eugenie looked down 
and gave him a siiart, though apparency polite 
answer, on which his highness seemed annoyed, but 
after a mom^ilf s reflection he recovered his equani* 
mity. He advanced a step towards Eugenie, and 
whispered a iew words in a respectful manner ; she 
bowed slightly, but stepped back decidedly. The 
duke went away, and the count breathed again. 

^ The report is by no means without foundation,'* 
thought he ; ^^ at all events on the part of the duke. 
I£ I could only approach her! Her majesty and 
the duchess really seem fastened to that same spot. 
Ah ! at last they are moving; the ladies are curtsey- 
ing, but Eugenie must follow. How unfortunate 
I have been this day! I have not been able to 
address one word to her, ^tl^r before dinner or 
since. But she has stopped in the doorway. Ah! 
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if she would only look round — ^perhaps in search of 
the duke ; but if she does so I shall see it/' 

The duke was standing at the opposite side of the 
room, and Eugenie was the last of the long, brilliant 
train, and the loveliest. She did turn her bright 
eyes in search of some one, but not the duke, as her 
glance scarcely rested on him, but was directed all 
round the room. 

Oh! if she were thinking of him! How his 
heart beat ! He could no longer remain concealed 
by the curtain, and as he quickly advanced his 
sword slipped out of his hand and struck against 
the parqmL A sweet smile at this moment lit up 
her face. Oh joy! oh happiness! Did she not 
slightly bend her graceful head to him before she 
disappeared ? He scarcely dared to think it; but at 
this moment a circumstance occurred which was 
more convincing. Eugenie dropped her cambric 
handkerchief by accident at the door, on which 
various officers and courtiers near rushed to pick it 
up ; but we need not assure our reader that Count 
Fohrbach would rather have sacrificed his life than 
have allowed another to seize the handkerchief 
and he succeeded in snatching it just as the duke 
came up. 

He stretched out his hand to the aide-de-camp, as 
if to receive the handkerchief. "It does not be- 
long to your highness?" asked the count. "I may 
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be permitted to restore it myself to the young 
lady?'' 

"Of course/' answered the duke, with a sneer^ 
drawing back. " The victor has earned thanks, and 
those I have no wish to dispute with you." 

If our count had been a thorough courtier he 
would have presented the handkerchief respect- 
fully to the duke, and been satisfied by his acknow- 
ledgments ; but he was in love, and jealous, so he 
only made a passing bow, and hurried on through 
the suite of rooms. 

Eugenie had passed through several apartments, 
and was just entering the vestibule, whence a stair- 
case led to her room, when she heard hasty steps 
approaching. 

She looked round, and on seeing Count Fohr- 
bach, who held her handkerchief in his hand, she 
seemed, for the first time, to discover her loss, and 
advanced a few paces towards the fortunate finder. 

The count, as the moment had now arrived when 
he must restore his precious prize, could not resist 
pressing it gently to his lips, while bending almost 
on one knee to present it to Eugenie. 

^^ Thank you so much, count," said the lovely girl, 
receiving it. "I have just discovered the loss of 
my handkerchief, and rejoice that you should have 
found it." 

" A happy chance for me, certainly, mademoi- 

VOL, n. p 
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selle/' answered he^ ^^for it gives me the long 
wislied-for opportunity of approaching you and ex- 
changing a few words with you." 

" You were on duty to-day ?" said she^ smiling. 

" Which rendered it more difficult than ever to 
enter the royal circle where you shone as queen." 

"No flattery, count, especially here," said Eu- 
genie, glancing anxiously round. 

"You are right," said he, hastily; "no one can 
be too guarded in his words or actions within these 
walls ; but thought is free, and even your severity 
will not prohibit me that consolation?" 

" I must first know the nature of your thoughts." 

" I think of you — and you alone — and," added 
he, " I also hoped that perhaps you perceived my 
respectful greeting in the salon." 

"When you so suddenly came forth from the 
* recess in the window?" 

" Ah I you did remark me then, mademoiselle?" 
said he, enchanted, for he thought, "As she saw 
me, that glance and that bend of the head were in- 
tended for me." 

"That recess," said she, evading his question^ ^is 
an excellent comer for observation." 

" Oh 1 I did observe a good deal." 

" Yoiu must tell me what you saw another time^" 
said she, with a fascinating smile, " but very soon, 
I hope — this evening, perhaps. You are coming to 
Majors 's?" 
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I shall cert^ly be there, mademoiselle. And 

you?" 

He looked at her passionately, and anxiously 
awaited h^ answer. 

" Yes, I too am looking forward with much plea- 
sure to my visit to Madame von S this even- 
ing." And casting down her eyes and playing 
with the bracelet on her round white arm, she 
added, " EspeciaUy this evening, as I hear there are 
no strangers to be there." 

At this moment steps were heard in the adjoin- 
ing room, on which Eugenie bade a hasty adieu to 
the count, and hurrying along the vestibule soon 
disappeared. 

It was fortunate that she left him at that moment, 
for he had so fairly lost his head from delight, that 
he was on the point of making a regular declaration 
of love to one of her majestj^s maids of honour in a 
passage with every door open; and certainly a less 
fitting locality could scarcely have been selected^ 
especially as Eugenie was scarcely out of sight when 
the duke came, followed by some officers, all laugh- 
ing and talking together. 

^^Ahl our gallant knight!" said his highness. 
^Have you found your lady? But of course you 
bav^ for I no longer see the pledge of victory in 
your hand." 

The count was too happy to care for the mocking 

p2 
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and rather ofiensive tone of the duke. Besides, it 
was a royal personage who condescended to jest 
with him, so he simply replied, with a courteous 
bow, " I had indeed the pleasure to restore Made- 
moiselle Eugenie von S her handkerchief/* 

The duke passed on with his suite, making a 
haughty bow to the aide-de-camp, who took his 
sword imder his arm, and returned • through the 
brilliantly-lighted rooms to the dining-room, saying, 
*^ I am thankful my duty is now over, and my car- 
riage waiting; when I am once more in my caup^ 
I shall be, thank Heavens, a free man again. And 
this evening, I hope, Eugenie will resume the in- 
teresting conversation so suddenly broken oS, Per- 
haps my happiness for life may this night be 
secured.'* 

So thought his majesty's aide-de-camp as he ap- 
proached a room where the servants were occupied 
in removing the plate. One of them, as he entered, 
said to another, "Here comes the count." On 
which the latter came up to him and said, 

" His excellency the grand chamberlain . has 
asked several times for you, sir, and will return 
here in a moment." 

" What is the matter?" said the coimt, in a pro* 
voked tone. "My duty is over for the night; there 
can be nothing more to do; indeed, his majesty is in 
the theatre." 



I 
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^^ YeSy sir, but her majesty and the duoLess have 
commanded a whist [party, to consist of the duke 
and the grand chamberlain." 

At this moment the latter appeared, and on seeing 
the young officer he called out, in a pleased tone, 
" Ah ! there you are, Fohrbach; I have been look- 
ing for you everywhere." 

Saying these words, he took his arm, and went to 
the corridor. The coimt, who knew court well, felt 
uneasy, as he thought his excellency would not 
have taken the trouble to look for him without good 
cause. Perhaps [some order &om his majesty for 
him to execute, for he could not bear to admit the 
possibility of an idea which suddenly occurred to 
him. 

They had gone some steps in the dimly-lighted 
corridor before his excellency spoke, and the coimt 
had not courage to question him. ^^ I do indeed 
rejoice that I have found you," said the grand 
chamberlain; " you know I always protect your in- 
terests when I can, and I have given you a proof 
of it this evening. Fortune favours you, count; I 
assure you she does." " 

"Not that I know of, your excellency," answered 
the other. " I am rather anxious to hear in what 
respect I am so fortunate?" 

" All in good time. Her majesty has commanded 
a whist party." 
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^^I know that," said the aide-de-camp, haatily; 
<^ the duchess, the duke, and yourself." 

^^ These were named," said his excellency, sndliiig, 
^ but the duke has excused himself. The master of 
the ceremonies might have supplied his faighneaii^fl 
place; but see, my dear count, what a true £dend I 
am, I proposed you." 

^^Mel" said the unfortunate young man, in a 
voice of despair. 

*^ Yes, you," repeated liis excellency. *^ Yon, 
youngman; learn to prize such a friend!" 

*^ A friend I — my greatest enemy, my destroyer ! ** 
thought the count. 

His excellency continued, in a self-satbfied tone: 
" Come with me now; I can tell you it is no slight 
favour to be chosen to play at her majesty's own 
table. I beg you will mention this to-morrow, early, 
to your respected father." 

^^ Oh I that this man were at the bottom of the 
sea, and his whist party too," said the aide-de-camp 
to himself. " How long will the party last?" said 
he, after a pause, to his excellency, who, taking his 
hat imder his arm, answered coolly: 

" How do I know? — ^probably till ten or half-past, 
and then a small, delicate supper, to which it is pos- 
sible his majesty may come. Are you not highly 
deUghted?" 

^^ Oh ! / am delighted beyond all measure," said 
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the miseiable aide-de-camp. ^^ And pray where 13 
the duke?" 

" I don't know,'* answered his excellency; ^ pro- 
bably occupied in some important business — a 
tender rendezvous, possibly. He thinks of nothing 
else, and he naturally prefers that to making the 
fourth at whist with his mother and his aunt. This 
is very well for him, but for us the affair is very 
different. I do assure you that to-morrow, count, 
you will be the envy of the whole court. But here 
is the aide»-de-camp's room. Lay aside your scarf 
and other appendages, and come up as soon as pos- 
sible. No thanks; I have gladly done you this 
service." 

^^ Oh I I thank you heartily," said the young man, 
violently shaking the two fingers his excellency 
extended to him. " " You have prepared a most en- 
joyable evening for me I May the devil fly away 
with you ! " 

This last phrase he did not speak aloud, but he 
would have sincerely rejoiced if this civil wish had 
been fulfilled half an hour before. There was only 
one light burning in the large room, which left 
great part of it in deep shadow. The count paced 
up and down, angrily, like a lion in his den. " Oh, 
freedom! freedom!" sighed he. "Am I not as 
truly fettered as if I had chains riveted on my feet, 
or as if enclosed by an iron grating, from which 
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I contemplate enchanting landscapes which I can 
never attain, shut in here like a wild beast or a 
miserable slave? Tes! slaveiy is the right word, 
and even though the chains are made of silver and 
goldy they remain not the less chains. I dare not 
even look sad. What a stroke is this! My Eogenie^s 
sweet eyes will glance towards the door in expecta- 
tion of my arrival, and in vain. I may wait long 
before I shall again have such an opportunity to 
finish the interesting conversation on which hangs 
all the happiness of my life. No man on this earth 
can call himself a firee man ! Each drags his chain 
with him.^ 

He threw open the window and leant out, and 
gazed up at Eugenie's windows, but all was daik. 
At this moment he heard the voice of a servant 
calling out, ^^The duke's carriage!" the door 
open, the steps let down, some one get in. Then 
the former voice said, in a loud tone, ^To the 

house of Major von S J^ At the same instant 

a servant opened the door of the aide-de-camp's 
a^vartment, and whispered, ^^ Permit me to say, sir, 
that eight o'clock is striking. Her majesty is on 
her way to the salon.*" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE duke's MABKEBS. 

The whist party was in the apartments of the 
duchess. These were not of such spacious dimensions 
as those of her majesty, but better calculated for a 
small society, as the duchess liked comfort more 
than show. She had, therefore, banished from her 
rooms the one everlasting stiff sofa, with its inevi- 
table accompaniment of twelve hard chairs, the 
usual furniture of palaces, which bear a close family 
resemblance. 

The young duke's taste had also assisted a good 
deal in modernising these rooms, for he liked thick 
carpets, rendering footsteps inaudible, as well as easy- 
chairs, recesses of windows filled with flowers and 
chaises longuesy and shaded by heavy curtains. 

Eight o'clock struck as the count entered, 
scarcely in time, as her majesty was just passing into 
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the room where the whist party was to assemble. 
There were few persons present — only the suite of 
her majesty and the duchess, and some of the ex- 
ministers, whose passion it was to watch the royal 
game. 

The queen named the grand chamberlain as her 
partner, and Count Fohrbach played with the 
duchess. 

At the moment when he was about to seat him- 
self, the duke's valet glided up to him like an eel, 
and gently drew towards him four counters for 
marking which were on the table, whispering to 
the count, ^^ I did not till this moment know that 
the duke was not to be of this party.'-' 

^^Leaye them," said the duchess, who had ob* 
served him. ^^ I know that my son always gives 
them to you after the game is over, but you shall 
have them then." 

The valet bowed and drew back, but evidently 
with reluctance, casting an anxious glance as he re- 
treated at the gold markers. 

" Is there any peculiar history attached to them," 
said her majesty, ^^that the duke values them so 
highly?" 

^^ They were probably a cadeauy^ said the duchess. 
" The workmanship is pretty." 

" Let me see them," said her majesty. 

The count rose and took the four markers to the 
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queen^ who examined them^ and said, ^ Thej seem to 
be hollow; they are probably made to open. Don't 
you remember/' said she, tutning to the duchess, 
^ at my father^s court, an old chamberlain who had 
markers like these, and who used to enclose little 
notes in them to different ladies? All the four un- 
screwed, but only one of them had a &lse bottom. 
On pressing the enamd representing the card, a 
hollow appeared." Her majesty then gave them 
bad:, and desired the game should commence. 

^^ Hearts are trumps," said the grand chamberlain, 
with infinite humility. 

Gracious reader, we conclude you have oflben 
played whist in the course of your life. It is a very 
harmless game in itself, interesting and agreeable 
when played with good-natured people, who, like 
yourself, throw down one after another their thir- 
teen cards, happy when they chance to make the 
trick, and who don't observe if you trump their 
king of spades, while you have the three and four 
of that suit still in your hand ; who don't care when a 
card too much remains at the end of the game, or 
when you allow your adversaries to count honours 
while you have had in your own hand ace and 
king. 

But whist is by no means so pleasing when you 
play with people who imagine they have a profound 
knowledge of the game, and who are not of a very 
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amiable or patient nature, who eaoly flare up, and 
insist on always being right. 

You may do as you will, you always do wrong. 
If you follow the strict rules of the game, and this 
does not chance to suit your partners hand, he 
shrugs his shoulders impatiently, fidgets imeaaily on 
his chair, casting an angry glance at you. If it is 
a lady, she looks at you reproachfully, and says, in 
a resigned tone, ^^ There are cases when people 
should know how to make an exception to roles." 
Then if the next time you do make an exception, it 
turns out to be the very case when the strict laws of 
whist should have been adhered to. If you play 
hearts, a convulsive smile crosses your partnei^s 
face, for spades were what should have been 
played. A child might have understood that a 
spade was the right thing to play, and not to play 
a spade on this occasion showed you were the worst 
player that ever touched a card. If, next time, your 
wits sharpened by this severe lecture, you do under 
similar circumstances triumphantly play a spade, sure 
you are playing admirably, and appealing to your 
partner by a self-satisfied glance, he answers you 
with a look of horror. He shakes his head dole- 
fully, as much as to say, " Such stupidity as this is 
too much for human patience !" and when after the 
deal is over you ask, quite crestfallen, " Was I not 
right in playing spades this time?" your partner 
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smiles bitterly, and with a contemptuous look, says, 
in a compassionate tone, ^^ My good sir, it was no 
fault to play spades, but how on earth could you 
think of playing the ten when you had the knave 
in your hand? throwing all my calculations into 
confusion. That was really too bad !" 

It is very agonising, too, to play whist with 
royal personages, when you dare not venture to 
justify yourself: if you hold bad cards, you feel 
as if you were the guilty cause ; and if you win, 
your royal partner^s skill is of course the happy 
means of extricating you. On such occasions no 
reproaches are uttered, but an inquiring look puts 
you to shame; a slight cough is easily understood; 
a scarcely perceptible shrug of the shoulders or a 
low sigh knocks you flat on your back. 

All this anxiety is the fate of even good players, 
who anxiously concentrate their whole attention on 
the game, and never allow their eyes or thoughts to 
wander for a moment from their cards. But the 
torments endured by an unhappy, jealous, distrait 
lover at a whist-table, we hope, gracious reader, you 
may never have been in a position to understand. 

Yet such was the case of the unfortunate Coimt 
Fohrbach. He made, however, superhuman efforts 
to leave no weak point open to the watchful eyes of 
the royal duchess, and, according to the proverb, 
the good fortune which had this evening forsaken 
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him in love now beamed on him at whist^ and he held 
most wonderful cards, as his excellency assuzed him 
with a sigh at every deal. The duchess smiled 
graciously, for she had won a rubber of eight 
points. 

Not only the lost soirie at Major S ^b go 

cupied the thoughts of the unlucky count— not 
only the duke who had gone there instead of hii 



but his highness's markers, which lay before him on 
the table, also excited his attention, and he looked 
at them again and again, as if they concealed some 
important mystery. Why had the valet been ao 
anxious to remove them? They were hollow, her 
majesty had said, and made so as to conoeal hilhU 
doux. 

The rubber was over, and her majesty seemed in 
no haste to begin another, for she leaned back in 
her chair conversing with the duchess. The four 
colours of the cards were enamelled on the markers. 
The count took up the one with dubs on it, let it 
fall, as if by accident, under the table, and, when 
picking it up, he tried to screw it round. Her 
majesty was right; the coimter opened and dis- 
closed a hollow space, but on pressing the enamel it 
showed nothing more. He then quietly took up 
diamonds, with the same result; but hearts! — \i 
was not empty, for on pressing the enamel a small^ 
closely-folded bit of paper was seen I 
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The count looked round cautiously to see if any 
one was observing him, but the two ladies were con- 
versing together, and the grand chambedain was 
absorbed in calculating on a paper how many ducats 
the last rubber tirould cost him. 

The count debated whether he had any right to 
abstract the paper? Certainly not; but to read it 
and put it back he conadered quite justifiable. '^ It 
is a mere stratagem of war/' thought he. '^ I am 
only making a reconnoissance in the enemy's terri- 
tory; for on this poii^t the duke is my enemy, and 
we are opeaaly at war. Why spare him? To his 
arts I very probably owe being here this evening." 
With these thoughts he screwed the counter to- 
gether, and placed it again on the table, first taking 
out the note. 

But how to read it? And it must be done 
quickly, for as soon as her majesty rose there would 
be no time to replace the paper in the marker, and 
the cunning valet would be on the watch, and iiH 
stantly discover the loss. The grand chamberlain 
luckily assisted him in this difficulty by giving 
him the paper with his calculation of his losses at 
whist, and a pencil, and saying to him, ^^ There 10 
an error somewhere there, count ; do see if you can 
find it out for me." 

^^Let me see it," said the count, eagerly seiising 
the paper. Then he put the note he had abstracted 
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on it, and instead of troubling himself about the 
calculation, he read as follows: ^^ Report as usual, 
at eleven o'clock — ^fourth door of the blue gallery." 
These words he impressed on his memory. 

^^ There is a mistake, I think?" dsked his excel* 
lency. 

^^Let me look again," said the aide-de-camp. 
"Oh yes! here it is. You must take five from 
these figures. You see now it is right." 

" Exactly so," said his excellency. 

It was fortunate that the count had contrived to 
read the paper without attracting observation, and 
to replace it so quickly in the marker, for her ma- 
jesty seemed not disposed to continue the game, 
and desiring his excellency to discharge her debts, 
she rose along with the duchess. His excellency 
and the aide-de-camp made deep obeisances. The 
former went into the adjoining library, the latter 
into an ante-room, where he placed himself almost 
behind a curtain. 

Scarcely was the whist party dissolved, when 
the duke's valet appeared and collected the duke's 
markers carefully, looking cautiously round to see 
if any one observed his anxiety to secure them* 
The count, however, had watched him ; and after 
seeing him leave the room, he muttered to himself: 
" * Report as usual, at eleven o'clock — fourth door of 
the blue gallery.' As the duke has thought fit to 
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supplant me this evening, I shall not hesitate to take 
my revenge, and to discover this mystery, which 
savours strongly of some love afiair. I am resolved 
to go to the blue gallery this night, for I feel as if 
some plot will then come to light which I may yet 
defeat." 

He then emerged from his quiet corner, and 
mixed again with the society. The evening passed 
slowly on ; the royalties had called a few ancient 
excellencies to converse with them, but her ma- 
jesty's frequent glances at the clock proved that the 
announcement of supper would be a considerable 
relief; this occurred at half-past ten o'clock, and 
restored some degree of animation to the society. 

The ladies and gentlemen in the comers of the 
room ceased their suppressed yawns, the constant 
fluttering of fans was at an end, and hats were no 
longer turned roimd and round in the white gloves 
of the weary gentlemen. A sigh of general reHef 
was heard through the room, the servants busied 
themselves in covering numbers of small tables with 
cold meat, fruit, ices, and wine, and soon no sounds 
were heard but those of knives and forks, and dishes 
and glasses. 

But the manner in which these courtiers supped 
was far from comfortable. The gentlemen ate their 
supper standing, and the ladies directed their eyes 
alternately to the contents of their plates and to 
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the royal personages near. There was no 
during the meal, for the danger was always present 
of losing, through a momentary Inattention^ a gra- 
cious smile or a condescending greeting. Henoe 
arose the constant attention to the royal plate or 
the royal mouth ; and not till it was evident that 
the latter was fully occupied, did any one venture 
hastily to gulp down a good-sized morsel, again to 
be prepared for battle. 

Sometimes the gentlemen suffered more^ for aa 
imtimely question on her majesty's part was the 
cause of the most fearful embarrassment* Xjet any 
one try to answer a royal question clearly and dis- 
tinctly with nearly the wing of a capon in their 
mouth — no easy matter to get quit of in a hurry. 
But to allow royalty to wait a second for an answer I 
The possibility of choking would be nothing to 
that! 

Our kind reader will therefore admit that eating 
and drinking at court has its disagreeables^ and 
that those who do so are by no means to be envied. 
Most of those who had been obliged to attend the 
whist party (we say obliged, advisedly)^ did so with 
the same feelings as Coimt Fohrbach. 

They dragged a chain with them, and were more 
miser^ble^ at all events more boiedy than thousands 
who, in a well-warmed room> sit down to a diak of 
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potatoes and a piece of diy bread, but enjoy entire 
freewilL 

Here people traverse the briUiantly-lighted apart- 
ments, after having perhaps uttered a deep sigh of 
regret at the door, on thinking of the pleasant 
evening they have missed elsewhere ; but instantly 
the £ice assumes a pleased expression — a mask 
which must be carefully worn through the whole 
course of the evening, though many of these fair 
ladies are more disposed to shed bitter tears in 
solitude. 

The smiles must continue till her majesty, with (v 
gracious bend of her head, says, ^^It is eleven 
o'clock, I think," till the maid of honour has placed 
a white boumous on the royal shoulders, and till 
her majesty has embraced the duchess and taken 
leave of her with an " Adieu, ma ch^re ." Then 
deep curtseys follow all round the favoured circle, 
and another edition when the royal duchess with- 
draws. 

The doors of the ante-room are thrown open, 
servants bring in masses of shawls and cloaks, the 
gentlemen take a hasty leave, the ladies descend to 
their carriages, or hurry along the dark, deserted 
passages to their rooms in the palace; and then the 
mask falls at last, the bright &ce becomes sad, some 
think of the evening they have lost, others shudder 
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when they lecal so manjequallj tiresome ones, and 
still xnoie when they think of the innnmeiable 
evenings awaiting them eqnaUy trying to their 
patienoe. 

And thus this is also another specimen, dear 
reader, of slave life. 

The soir^ was at an end, and in a few minntes 
the apartments were entirely deserted. As for the 
duke, he had not appeared at supper, which caused 
the count many heavy sighs and muttered impreca- 
tions, and still further strengthened his resolution to 
visit Na 4 in the blue gallery this evening. After 
he had taken leave of his friends, his chasseur, who 
was waiting, came forward to put on the counts 
cloak. 

" Did you see Herr Erichsen?'' said he. 

On which Franz answered, " I gave the note into 
his own hands, sir." 

" He read it, I suppose?" 

" He did so, my lord, and said, with a smile, ' I 
will attend to it.' " 

"Very well. Go home with my carriage. I 
shall not require it again, and will probably come 
back on foot in the course of an hour; but first go 
to the aides-de-camp's room and get my scarf and 
accoutrements." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



A BXFOBT. 



It was now eleven o'clock. Count Fohrbach 
drew his cloak closer round him and descended 
into the vestibule, which was dimly lighted. The 
blue gallery was situated on the other side of the 
palace, and to reach it, it was necessary to cross a 
long corridor, which was at this moment nearly 
dark, being only lighted from each end by two 
feeble, flickering lamps; but he knew the way 
perfectly, and though he stepped along cautiously, 
it was only that his spurs might not strike on the 
stone passage, and thus excite the attention of the 
sentry or any of the servants below. 

It is strange to observe how every tone echoes 
in the stillness of night, and a sound quite in- 
audible, or which at least attracts no attention in 
the daytime, is then distinctly noted. Thus the 
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count heard each of his own quiet footsteps, and 
when his sabre moved it sounded as if some one 
were rattling a chain. 

He soon reached the end of the corridor, and 
after ascending a winding stair he arrived at the 
entrance of the blue gallery. Here it was more 
difficult to find the way, for there was no light 
whatever burning, and the night was so dark that 
it was scarcely possible to distinguish the high 
windows from the wall. This was certainly the 
blue gallery, but now the difficulty was to find the 
fourth door. He could see nothing, so he was 
obliged to feel along the wall. ^^In this Egyptian 
darkness," thought the count, ^a sudden remem- 
brance occurs to me. I now perfecdy understand why 
I saw the duke lately purchase a little dark lantern. 
Such a tiling would be very useful to me at this 
moment. That was the second door; now comes 
the third; but stop I probably to have the .fourth 
opened some secret sign will be required, which 
would puzzle me not a little. Perhaps I must an- 
nounce my presence by a louder step. I think no 
one lives here, so I may venture to make myself 
heard." 

This he did, and the manoeuvre was attended 
with immediate success. Close to him, about 
where the fourth door was likely to be, a small 
bright spot of light was visible, as if some one was 
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approaching the door with a candle^ the light of 
which was seen through tlie keyhole. Two more 
steps and the count had reached the door, and, to 
his great satisfaction, he saw it slowly opened. He 
seized the handle, pushed the door open, and found 
himself in a small room opposite a young girl, who, 
when she saw him, started so violently that she 
nearly dropped the wax candle in her hand. The 
count prevented the shriek which would inevitably 
have followed by raising his hand quickly and 
calling out " Silence ! " He then closed the door 
and bolted it, letting fall a thick curtain, which 
showed him why no trace of light had been per- 
ceptible. 

After he had done this he advanced towards the 
girl, who, with a face of terror, had drawn back. 
^^ A strange adventure," thought he, " but the girl 
does not look as if it were a rendezvous. I will 
endeavour to obtain the report by my diplomacy." 

The girl had placed the candle on the table, but 
still holding it, her hand trembling violently. She 
had a slender iBgure, a pale, delicate face, and fair 
hair, which was wound round her head in two thick 
plaits. Her simple but carefully-arranged dress was 
that of a waiting-maid to a lady of distinction. She 
was obviously unable to utter a word, and fixed her 
large blue eyes on the intruder in evident surprise 
and distress. 
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*^ Don't be alaxmed, my good girl," said the 
count, gently; "I will do you no harm; upon my 
honour I will not. Leave your candle on the table, 
and sit down on that chair in the far comer if you 
choose, while I remain here, a long way off. Now 
pray do what I ask. I come with no evil intentions, 
J assure you." 

After some hesitation^ she at last complied with 
his wish, and went towards the chair he had pointed 
out, but remained standing, leaning on the back 
of it. 

"You did not expect me?" said the count, after 
looking at her for a moment. 

"No, no, I certainly did not," said she, in a 
frightened tone. 

"But you expected some one else? Don't shake 
your head. I know all. You expected him at eleven 
o'clock — it's no use denying it. You had some- 
thing to communicate to him. There I you look 
down. Well, I come in his place ; tell me what you 
have to say." 

The girl again shook her head distrustfully, 
clasped her hands, and pressed them to her eyes. 

" You distrust me," said he, after a pause, " which 
is very naturaL You expect one whom you have 
known a long time, and suddenly a stranger ap- 
pears. This of course takes you by surprise. When, 
however, I tell you," said he, in a slow and impres- 
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sive manner, " that his Highness Duke Alfred was 
expected here, that he is not at this moment in the 
palace, and that I come in his place, jou will ac- 
knowledge it to be the fact?" 

The girl let her hands sink down, and looking at 
him steadily, said, " There is no use in denying it. 
You have me in your power." 

*^ In my power ! " said he, impatiently ; *^ don't use 
such a term. Grant me your confidence freely, 
and you shall find I am not ungrateful." 

An expression of pain crossed her face, while she 
sighed and said, in a low voice, " Nothing is so rare 
as gratitude. I have only too well proved mine." 

" So you expected the duke?" 

"Yes," said the girl, after a pause, in a resolute 
tone. 

"Very well; now I am here in his place, so tell 
me, without reserve, what you have to say." 

"It is not my duty to speak," said she, gently; 
" I am only required to answer the questions put to 
me. So ask what you choose." 

At these words the count was embarrassed, and 
thought: " A fine scrape I am in ! What on earth 
shall I ask? But I must make the attempt." Then 
turning to her, he said, "Is your lady at home?" 

" My young lady returned half an hour ago." 

"Oh, my young lady ! " thought he; "that is 
something gained." 
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" What did she do on her return?'* 

" She went to bed." 

^^ProbaUy, for it is late. And where did die 
pass the evening?" 

" Do you ask merely about the evening, or the 
whole day?" 

" The evening principally," said the count, who 
felt that his questions must soon come to an end; 
^^ but say also if anything particular occurred during 
the day." 

<< My young lady was at dinner from six to half- 
past seven, and then she went to Major von S ^*s 

to spend the evening." 

"How!" exclaimed the count, starting with 
astonishment, and approaching the girl — "to Major 
von S ^'s? Am I dreaming?" 

" I am telling you the exact truth," said the girl, 
humbly. 

" Then your young lady is Mademoiselle Eugenie 
von S ?" 

" Of course; did you not know that? Then the 
duke did not send you?" 

" No, no, he never sent me, but I thank Pro- 
vidence that I did come. This report, then, con- 
cerns her — ^Eugeniel Speak, girl I" said he, sternly, 
seizing her wrist, " Now I will question you in 
earnest, and I insist on immediate and true answers. 
You expected the duke here?" 
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« Yes ; I told you so already.'' 
"And you have often met him here before?" 
" Sometimes here, sometimes elsewhere, accord- 
ing to his directions." 

" To report to him all the actions of your mis- 
tress! What frightful treachery! Do you not 
feel your guilt? Does not the odious occupation of 
a spy weigh heavily on your conscience? Wretched 
girl!" 

At first she stared at the young man in amaze- 
ment, then she covered her face with her hands ; 
but when he reproached her with her guilt she 
looked up, while the whole expression of her face 
brightened, "Then you are Count Fohrbach?" 
cried she, eagerly. 

" I am. But how did you guess my name?" 
" I have heard it often fix)m my young lady." 
At any other time these words would have en- 
chanted the count, but at the moment when he had 
discovered such odious treachery towards the be- 
loved of his heart, he scarcely noticed them — ^her 
words and actions watched, her steps surrounded by 
snares and spies ! 

The girl continued: "I anxiously prayed that 
the hour might come when I should be able to fisdl 
at your feet and to implore your protection." With 
these words the girl did in reality sink at his feet 
and seize his cloak. 
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"A strange comedy," said he, coldly. "How 
can I protect you? You seem to have much higher 
help. I beg you will rise, unless, indeed, you feel 
that you deserve that humble posture for your base 
betrayal of your good and gentle mistress." 

^^ She is, indeed, good and gentle," said the girl, 
with tears. " She never said an unkind word to 
me ; she is an angel I" 

" And yet," said the cotmt, still more surprised, 
" it is thus you reward her trust and confidence !" 

" I could not help myself," said the girl, sobbing. 
" I was forced to it." 

"Who could force you?" 

"One to whom^I owe implicit obedience." 

" One who forces you to betray your mistress?" 

" Yes, yes.'' 

"And to report her actions to the duke?" 

" Yes, to the duke, or to whom he will." 

"And who is this being who exercises such 
power over your free will?" 

"I know not," said she. *^I don't even know 
his name. I only remember the dreadful place in 
which I first saw him, from which he rescued me, 
and where he commanded me to act as I have 
done." 

" And where is this place?" 

The girl started, hastily rose, and listened, raising 
her hand deprccatingly, and saying, ^' Hush I I hear 
steps." 
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The count turned his head, and could also hear 
some one creeping gently along the blue gallery. 

" The duke !" whispered the girl, in a tone of 
dismay. 

"Yes ; I do not doubt it is he/' said the count, 
composedly. ^' Remain quite still ; put the light on 
the window-sill, the curtain will prevent its re- 
flexion being seen." 

The steps drew nearer; and now some one 
stopped, coughed gently ; then came a low knock 
at the door ; and as no answer followed all these 
signals, a hand was heard tr3ring to turn the lock, 
but of course in vain. The attempt was several 
times repeated, but with the same result ; on which 
some muttered words were heard, the person re- 
treated, and his steps soon died away in the deep 
silence of the palace. 

The count, turning to the girl, said: "This 
danger is over ; the duke won't return to-night ; 
finish your history." 

She now related her adventures in detail to the 
count, describing the young man who had offered 
her the situation with Eugenie, giving her a letter 
to a friend of his, who would recommend her. 

" And who was this friend?" said the count, 

" Baron von Brand," replied she. 

" Strange 1" said the other, " for I remember, 
now, the baron applied to me to assist in placing 
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you in the palace. I do beg you will endeavour to 
recal eyeiy look and movement of this stranger. 
Did he speak in a low and affected manner? All 
this is of importance." 

"No I" answered she; "on the contrary, in a 
bold, dear voice, like one accustomed to com- 
mand.'' 

" And you can tell me no more?" 

" Nothing worthy of attention^" 

"Everything is of importance in this case." 

" I remember that when I recovered from my 
swoon I was sensible of a pecuHar fragrance, as if 
from £reahly-plucked roses." 

" Ah I" said the count, starting up. " Ah ! coeur 
de rose." 

"Believe me," said the girl, "that I have care- 
fully avoided reporting anything of my young lady 
that was of the smallest consequence. Now I await 
your directions what course to pursue," 

" Continue to make your reports as before, and 
be careful not to give your mistress's enemies power 
over her actions by any disclosures of yours, but do 
not fail to let me know any fresh commands you may 
receive, and remain faithful to your lady. Accom- 
pany me only to the staircase, and then I can find 
my way alone." 

She did so, and after traversing endless passages, 
the count at last foimd himself in the open air. 
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The night was dark and cold, bo he drew his 
cloak doselj round him when he crossed the £asteU» 
Platz. There were two ways by which te could 
reach home-— one by the more elegant part of the 
city, through wide streets and across solid bridges, 
but much longer than the other, which went through 
tho old town; but the lat;ter had the disadvantage 
of narrow streets and dark passages, and the canal, 
with its tottering, decayed foot bridges, but, as it 
wasfireeaing hard, the streets were dry and clean, so 
tlie count chose to go through the old town. He 
had a kind of wish to contemplate that gloomy mass 
of buildings the Fuchsbau, though he had so fre< 
quently seen it. He therefore loitered slowly to- 
wards it. 

There was no creature to be seen or heard. The 
sentries were in their boxes, and there was not a 
trace of a watchman. There was no moon visible, 
and night veiled everything in darkness. As he 
went along, the count reflected on all he had this 
evening heard. " Is it possible,'' thought he, " that 
the baron is really concerned in this plot, and that 
his affectation and silly manner are only a mask 
assumed to conceal the mysterious reality? This 
fragrance of roses is, however, the only suspicion 
against him ; yet there are many who think there is 
something strange about this baron. Perhaps he is 
in the duke's confidence, and unscrupulously endea- 
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vouring to throw Eugenie into his power. I shall 
watch him closely; but, if it be so, it will be no easy 
matter tq convict so crafty a villain." 

While these thoughts were passing through his 
mind he had arrived at the Fuchsbau, the windows 
of which were all dark. The only light near pro- 
ceeded from the gas-lamp in the vaulted passage 
with the iron door. At this moment steps were 
heard, and the count pressed closer to the wall. 
A person came out of the Fuchsbau, and appeared 
to have no idea that he was watched, for he went 
on his way with firm and even steps, without look- 
ing right or left, and soon disappeared in the dark; 
but when he passed the gas-lamp the count saw that 
he had high black riding boots with spurs; the rest 
of his figure was enveloped in a cloak, but he 
seemed tall and active. 

" I have no right to intercept him," thought the 
count, " but I have now a trace which will one day 
lead me to the truth." He left the Fuchsbau. 
There was deep silence all around, but in a few 
seconds he heard distinctly the sounds of a horse's 
hoofs trotting along. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PREPARATIONS FOR A STRUGGLE. 

Among the many houses where Baron von 
Brand left his card on New Year^s-day, that of the 
minister of police was one where he was resolved to 
obtain admittance. When the servant, therefore, 
assured him the family were not at home, he ex- 
pressed his regrets in so loud a voice, and left so 
many messages, that he accomplished his purpose by 
Mademoiselle Augusta appearing, whom the baron 
instantly approached, and kissing her hand tenderly, 
he said, '^ How cruel in you, mademoiselle, to ex- 
elude so devoted a friend on New Yeai's-day. Is 
there no hope of my seeing you again soon?'* 

^^ Mamma is out, and has given orders to admit 
no one; and, alas! she has made no exceptions," 

" Will your father, then, receive me?" 

^^ He is occupied to-day with important business, 
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and only admits officials. They are at this moment 
making their reports." 

" Coeur de rose !" said the baron, " then I am just 
in time, for you may remember your papa gave me 
permission to be present on that very occasion. I 
will at all events make the attempt, for then I shall 
have a chance of being allowed to visit you after- 
wards." 

" Yes, do so," said she^ eagerly. So saying, she 
drew back hastily and closed the door. The baron 
assumed an air of importance, and desired the ser- 
vant to request an audience for him from the presi- 
dent, on business. And a few aadniites afterwards 
he was introdcteed into the mimstei^s private loomv 

The president looked inqmringly afc the barom, as 
if wishing to know why he intruded aa }m time at 
such a moment Bat the latter was not a man to 
be easily discomfited, soy with a lespeetfol bow, he 
coolly said, ^ As your excdkncy kisdlj permitted 
me some day to be present when yoa xeceiTed your 
police reports, I present myself to^-day, diat I may 
ako express to you my heartfelt good wiahea 011 
tlis ao^eioos^ occasion*" He then seized the prai- 
dent's hand so cordially, that the cM gentleimn 
{otgat that he had forced himself into his presence, 
and responded in a most friendly manner to laos 
felicitations. 
V ^ iToa come rather late, Ikowever,'* snd he, ^^ Yor 
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the police reports; there is only one yet remaining.'* 
The door opened and the police-officCT appeared, 
but seemed to hesitate in making his report, first 
looking at the president and then at the baron. 

^' Yon know I am to be one of your excellency's 
private secretaries," whispered the baroii. 

^* Speak on," said the president; " this gentleman 
is in my confidence. I have no secrets from him." 

The report was quite ui^interesting to the minister, 
butnotsotoBaronvonBrand. It related to the house 
of a certain Master Schwemnier, which, the police- 
officer said, was the resort of many of the vagabonds 
from the Fuchsbau. " It has been reported to me," 
said he, ^that a riot is expected to break out there 
in a day or two, so I think it right to watch this 
distant and dangerous place." 

The president approLg, and having no observa- 
tion to offer, the police-agent retreated to the door, 
first endeavouring to impress on his memory the 
countenance of the baron, who, however, had turned 
away his head. 

The president's business was over for the day, 
and, as the baron had anticipated, they went to- 
gether to vmt the ladies, with whom they conversed 
agreeably for more than an hour. But as nothing 
occurred affecting our story during this visit, we 
leave the baron to his fate^— -that ii^ to the sharp 
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tongue of the president's lady^ and to the fire of the 
dangerous eyes of his &ir daughter. 

Some days later, in the afternoon of a clear, 
bright day in the same month of January, about five 
o^dock, two men were Valking together towards the 
suburbs, where the regular streets ended, and where 
only solitary houses, with gardens, were to be seen. 
One was young Richard Hammer, the theatre car- 
penter; and the other Heir Schellinger, the theatre 
tailor. They exchanged few words, and at last ar- 
rived at the city wall, close to Master Schwemmer's 
charitable institution for deserted children, which 
we hare already visited with our gracious reader. 

Hammer and Schellinger crossed the little garden 
and entered the tumble-down house, which, as we 
already know, was the dwelling of the tailor, who 
opened the door of his miserable room, with scarcely 

any furniture, and no trace of a stove. They both 

seated themselves on two rickety chairs, and Richard 

said: 

" You know the matter in hand. We wish, if 

possible, to restore her child to poor Catherine, and 

you say it is in Schwemmef s house.'' 

<< According to her description, I should certainly 

mj I saw the child in the momentary glimpse I had 

of the children there, and she had on a blue woollen 

frock, as Catherine had described her." 
"You know exactly what you are to do?" 
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^^ Yes, quite well," said Schellinger. '^ As soon 
as It is a little darker I will go to Schwemmei^s." 

^^ Yes, and pick a quarrel with him. Have you 
got your pistol with you ? " 

^^ Here it Is/' answered the tailor, drawing a rusty 
stage blunderbuss out of his pocket ^^ The inspector 
has lent it to me, and put a small charge into it." 

«No shot, I hope?" 

^^ Heaven forbid 1 Only a little gimpowder. 
Moreover, I will fire at the ceiling." 

^^ Quite right ! and call loudly for help, and we 
will rush to your assistance instantly; but don't 
forget first to throw open the door and the window." 
. The sun had gone down bright and red, leaving 
a crimson hue in the westerly horizon so deep and 
glowing, that even the mist, which quickly en- 
veloped the city, was tinged with red. 

The carpenter looked out of the window, and 
said, ^^ It will be a cold night. I am glad that I am 
warmly dressed, for we may have to wait a good 
while outside." 

^^ Yes, it will be a bitter night," said the tailor. 
*^ See how blood-red the mist Is. If we believed in 
omens, we might fear that no great success would 
attend our enterprise." 

" Schellinger," said Richard, "don't talk in that 
faint-hearted manner; I thought you had more 
pluck. Are you afraid?" 
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. ^AfiaidP answeied the tailor, angrily; ^I b^ 
you will xemember that I waa meaaeaiger at the 
theatre £oi two jeaMT 

^^ I know that; but you reqoised no great courage 
for that poet^ I think?" 

: ^Courage and leaolntiQn tool Go to a prima 
donna when ahe chances to be in a bad humoor and 
chooses to fancy herself hoarse because die does not 
want to aing — ^go to her then, and ariTioimce some 
particular character in which die is to appear; oc 
conVey to a high dass artist the command of the 
jEbector to play what he bonsiderB a subordinate 
party or tell him the costome he asked for is refused I 
?— then is the time to show courage and stand &st. 
To quarrel with Schwemmer is child's play in com- 
parison,'* 

^^ But it is not only Schwemmer himself but the 
fittle tavern in the court behind/' said Richard, '^is 
the resort of every kind of vagabond*" 

^^That is true enough," answered Schellinger, 
thoughtfully, ^^but I know them all; and as for 
Schwemmer himself he can scarcely stir from his 
chair, as his cough prietty . nearly chokes him: 
Strauber is always there, a precious rogue, and full 
of airs, but not an atom of courage." 
. '^In any event," said Richard, after a pause, 
^ we have good friends to support us." At these 
words he leant out of the window and looked to^ 
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^Ar4p ti^ towB, which was lp6»iing darklj 'm the 
cifiiit«ry>p, and wheie already Bonae lights were heie 
and tha^e lio he s^en. " Catheiiae l^ubdly weocife to a 
doictoff, And ooffifided her story to him« He is a 
good, charitahle ma% and he pdvaialy warned t^ 
police-of&cer of this district to plape soaae menu near 
in case we should require their help." 

"I don't like the police meddling with the 
matter," said Schellinger; "they pounce upon you 
so suddenly, and in the dark they often seize the 
wrong man, and don't let him go in a hurry. 
Where is Catherine?" 

" Close by," said Richard, " In the confusion, 
when we rush in to help you, she will get into the 
house and carry oflf her child." 

" Very good. That is well arranged. Now let 
us begin to carry out our plan." 

" Is it not too early yet ?' 

" No ; if we wait till later they won't let me into 
the house." 

" And how long do you think it will be before 
we shall have anything to do?" 

" I think about half an hour or three-quarters. If 
they are not in a particularly good humour, that will 
be sufficient time to get up a row with them." 

"Then go along, Schellinger," said the carpenter; 
"behave boldly, and mind you cry out loud enough 
for help when the time comes." 
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The tulor nodded, and said, ^^ Never you fear/' 
He stretched out his hand to Bichard, and then went 
carefttlly down the decayed stairs. Richard heard 
nothing for some moments but the echo of his 
friend's footsteps^ and the creaking of the door as 
he left the house. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Alf APFBAT. 

Master Schwemmeb was seated as usual near 
the stove, his swollen feet in list shoes, and on his 
knees his everlasting checked pocket-handkerchief. 
Opposite the master of the house was Strauber, 
astride on a chair; his hands were placed on the 
back of it, on which he was rubbing his long^ sharp 
chin backwards and forwards. Madame Schwem- 
mer was in a comer of the room peeling potatoes, 
but was constantly going to the kitchen^ for the 
purpose, as she said, of looking if the children's broth 
was ready^ which was simmering on the stove, but 
in reality to swallow a drop of comfort. 

Herr Strauber had evidently been relating some- 
thing which startled Schwemmer, for he looked 
terrified, and said, " What! how! disappeared with* 
out leaving a trace?" 
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"No trace," said Strauber, pulling up his 
yellow shirt-collar — " no trace, so far as a living 
man is concerned. They pulled him out of the 
canal next morning dead enough." 

" Oh ! that is another matter I we know what has 
become of him, at all events. Whose duty is it to 
search out the cause of such an event?" 

"Hush! my good friend; these are affairs we 
had better let alone. I believe no one knows 
exactly who acts the part of judge and executioner; 
but I know it has happened several times." 

"And he pronounces sentence of death him- 
self?'' 

-^^ Afkar ht hai assembled seveial of his naeny and 
be finds they are of his c^inion." 

^ WeSiy that i^ a, kind of jury, and i&ot so un- 
just." 

"Exactly so," said Strauber; "but he really is 
too hard on us with his tyrannical ways. Can one 
of us do as he chooses? Has one of us a will 
of his own? No ! ito I I tell you a dK)usand times 
BO I I don'i suit this confederacy; I have had an 
educaldon and a certain success in society. Don't 
you think .we are no better thaa ^m man's 
slaves?" 

"Why, yes," said Schwemmer; "you of the 
Focbsbau ax^ but. I am left here in peace." 

" Wait a little till he catches yon tripping ! I 
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hear he said lately to Matthias, ^ What dp you know 
about Schwemmer's house ? I have heard some 
bad stories. Tell him, with mj complimentSi to take 
care what he is about/ " . 

^^Did he really say that?" replied Schwemme%. 
with a starl^ whidi he tried to hide by coughiiiig. 
The wonmn let her knife and potato drop into her 
lap, and stared at Strauber anxiously. 

^^ Yes! he said it/' answered Stiauber, apparently 
quite pleased with the effect his words had pro*^ 
duced. ^^And he spoke of me, too — and not in a 
very flattering manner^ — and that ha meant to take 
me to task for some of my doings in a way I would 
not like. Now^ is not that slavery ? Must we sub- 
mit to so hard a master as that ?" 

The other waved his hand, as much as to say^ 
^ Hush I hush I" and then he asked, in a low voice, 
" Who teUs him these stories ?" 

^ The devil alone knows," said JStrauber ; ^^ but 
it's not easy to hide anything from him. I have 
always sufi])ected Matthias of playing the spy." 

^^ No, certsunly not I" answered Schwsmmer, in a 
tone of conviction. ^ Matthias is a rough &llow, but 
he'll sell no one. What a strange, mysterious man 
he ia." 

^^Who? Matthias?" 

^^ No, no ! Him. Have you seen him lately ?" 

^^ Heaven be praised, I have not I only heard 
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by chance that he was in the Fuchsbau the night 
of that affair with the lacquey." 

*^ Have you ever spoken to him ? " 

^^ Only once ; and I must confess he made a 
strong impression on me. He is not unusually tall, 
but his voice vibrates through you ; and when he 
walks or moves, his limbs seem to be made of iron 
or steel.'* 

" Yes, yes, it is so indeed,*' answered Schwem- 
mer, resting his head thoughtfully on his hand. 
^^ But do you think," continued he, after a pause, 
" that any of the others know him well ?" 

Strauber shook his head, and said: ^^No one is 
intimate with him; but Matthias is best acquainted 
with him, and Joseph, whom, I dare say, you re- 
member." 

"To be sure I do. But what has become of 
Joseph?" 

The other coughed, and looked up in a hesitating 
manner. 

" You need not fear to tell me anything, for he 
and I have been pretty long well acquainted." 

" True," said Strauber; " I have long wanted to 

talk to you about him, but ^" He cast a glance 

at the woman in the comer, which the master of 
the house seemed quickly to understand, for he in- 
stantly said, in his hoarse voice: "Go and look 
after the children. I hear them crying." 
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She rose with an impatient gesture, and left the 
room. 

«WeU!'' 

"Joseph disappeared entirely, and was away a 

whole year. One evening he returned to the Fuchs- 

bau, but looking miserable, and his clothes shabby 

and torn; and that was on the very evening when 

he was in the Fuchsbau. He must have spoken to 

Joseph, for, at a sign from the old woman, Matthias 

took him out of the tavern, and neither came 

back." 

" I suppose," said the other, " he has gone on his 

travels again ?" 

Strauber leant forward, and, winking, said in a 
whisper: "Between ourselves, Schwemmer, he re- 
mained in the town. I would bet a hundred gulden 
to a sour apple that I saw him again lately." 

"Ragged?", 

** Oh no ! on the contrary, he was standing be- 
hind a very handsome carriage, smartly dressed as a 
chasseur." 

" Thaf s all very well. He has got a place like the 
lacquey of blessed memory." 

" No; he, poor wretch, always contrived to come 
to see us, and to nod to us in the street; but 
Joseph is become proud and grand — quite another 
man — and turns away his head if we look at him 
rather sharply." 
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^^Ahy my fiiend SchelUnger!" cried Strauberi 
joyfully; ^^ you must let him in immediately; he is 
a most amusing feUow." 

^^ If you like," sud the master of the house, ^^ I 
don't object He may sit for half an hour ; but 
Matthias is coming, and you know he can't endure 
these long stories." 

The woman opened the door, and Herr Schellin- 
ger entered. He rubbed his hands, shivering, and 
said, ^^ Grood evening to you alL This is a bitter 
cold nighty so I thought I would come and warm 
myself for a bit by your stove before going to 
bed." 

^^ Indeed you bring a good deal of frosty air in 
with you," said Schwemmer, coughing violently; 
"sit down on that bench, and thaw yourself." 

The tailor did as he was told, and sat down on a 
stool beside the stove, dose to the door of the 
room. 

"A long time since I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you, Herr Schellinger," said Strauber; "you 
seldom visit your friends." 

"A man who comes too often is a bore," said 
Schellinger, smiling. He then turned to the master 
of the house, and said, " How pleasant such a stove 
is! You really must have one put up in my 
room." 
' " The floor won't bear it," said Strauber, laugh- 
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ing. ^^ I always expect to hear that you have come 
crash through it^ and have been found hanging in 
the under story from the ceiling." 

The tailor leaned his head on his hands, and looked 
sideways at Strauber with a peculiar expression, 
saying, **Very possibly I may hang myself on 
purpose some day, but I am waiting for one thing." 

^^ And pray what may that be?" said Strauber, 
laughing. 

^^Till some one else first hangs you," said the 
tailor, coolly. ^^I should like to see how a man of 
good education and genteel manners like you would 
behave on such an occasion." 

^^For shame! SchelUnger," said their landlord; 
^^ don't speak of such things." And he offered him 
a pinch of snuff. 

" Thank you," said the tailor. " How is your 
health lately?" 

^^ I can't say much for myself," answered Schwem- 
mer; "the winter is very severe on me." 

"We ought always to think of our end," said the 
tailor. "You are not afraid of death, are you? He 
is a guest who comes often enough into this house, 
I should think." 

Schwemmer began to shiver at these words, and 
stared at the tailor with wide-open eyes and mouth, 
while his thin cheeks sank in. But he tried to 

VOL. n. s 
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0mil^ and a£ber ooughin^ iaid: ^Tfaai old buf- 
£;>an| ScbeUinger, he mBafe liave hia jake." 

The tailor appealed Aoft to ofaaeanfe the imtatioo 
of the other, and tomiiig to Stnmbery aatd, in a 
provoldiig tone^ '^ Yoa viU die a lofiy death, suit- 
able to yourdignity, high upland lookiog-down <m 
your moce humble t^w-creatmeiw" 

We must conftfli that at these wcoda Stnuber, 
with all his vaunted courage,* turned pale, and aaid, 
^Do not say aueh horrible things; joa noake me 
q^nite nervouay I dedaxe.'' 

The tailor^ charmed to aee tbeea gefetiBg into a 
rage, said to Schwemmer, ^Do yon know what 
pec^Ie aay? — though, to be aoxe^ it is sothing to 
me. 

" Well, what do they say ? " 

^^ What should they say? Thai you ha?ire a stable 
behind your house, where poor little children, for* 
saken by aU, and thexefixe fallen into your hands, 
are starved to death.'' 

«Ah!" 

^^ Yes, they say that; and, moreover, that human 
souls are sold here> and therefore I am come to* 
night to give you notice that I mean to give up my 
lodging, for if Istaylonget Ifcax mygoodiuane 
TriUbeloei." 

On heating these strange words, Strauber had 
risen from his chair, and looked at the tailor nith 
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eyes diat glittered like glass. His right hand groped 
on the chair as if searching tor some instnunent to 
knodc him down. Then he looked at the door, as 
if in doubt ivhether it would not be better at onoe 
to leave a house of whidi sisch dreadful tiiiugB were 
said. 

^For my part^" continued Schellinger, quite 
cooUy, ^ I don't at mil understand why you l>oth 
staxe at me ivith such astonishment Did you not 
know before how people talked of this house?" 

^^N6, no/' said the master of the house, with 
difficulty ; ^ no one says such a thing but you." 

**I ! What is it to me? Do you think that any 
one taking a quiet evening's walk on the ram- 
parts can't hear the laughing and singing of your 
nurslings — ^laughing and singing which would make 
any honest man's hair stand on endP' 

^'Uo, nol I tell you tiiey can't hear it," cried 
Schwemmer, furiously. But as the exertion made 
him quite hoarse, he continued in a whisper, whidn 
was scarcely audible, ^ No one but a spy could hear 
them, and that's what you are — you I — ^you !" He 
cast himself forward so violentfy in "saying these 
-words, that his sharp nooe was only a few inches 
from the tailor's face; and at each repedti<»i of the 
word " you !" which he gasped forth with difficulty, 
he fihoved his head forwards, as if he wished each 
time to atab his adversary. 

S2 
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In the mean time the woman liad retamed to the 
room, and came forward with tottering, uncertain 
steps. Her nose was deep red, and drunkenness 
shone in her eyes. She had thrown away the 
potatoes, but still held the kitchen-knife in her 
hand. 

Schellinger really showed courage, for in the &ce 
of all these threatening gestures he said, with won- 
derful composure, rising from his stool, <<! was sure 
of it ; whoever tells you the truth is no longer wel- 
come, so I think I had best go home." 

Saying this he stood' up, but seized the stool on 
which he had been sitting, and used it as a kind of 
shield, holding it before him, and leaning with his 
back against the walL These precautions were 
necessary, on account of the infuriated and intoxi- 
cated woman, whose wild passions he knew well ; 
and he wisely thought, " K I call out for help, she 
can thrust her knife a couple of inches into me 
before any soul can come." 

" No — no — he is not — to go," cried Schwemmer, 
trying to rise ; but his feeble limbs refused to do 
him this service, and he sank back in his chair. 
" He shall — stay — ^till Matthias — comes. Strauber 
— ^go— to the door — and— don't — let — him go." 

This command the latter obeyed with some hesi- 
tation. He was as pale as death ; and though in 
reality a head taller than Schellinger, he looked as 
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if he would far rather open the door for him and 
let him go, than detain him. 

Scarcely, however, had Strauber placed his back 
against the door than he sprang away from it with 
a cry of terror, for it was suddenly opened, and the 
expected Matthias came in. 

" There — ^he is," cried Schwemmer. "Have you 
— shut — the door — ^Matthias?" He would, pro- 
bably, have said much more, but such a violent fit 
of coughing seized him, that some minutes elapsed 
before he was able to articulate. 

When Herr Strauber saw that the person who 
had so alarmed him was a new and powerful as- 
sistant, he drew down his black coat, put on his 
hat, and placed himself again at the door, as if all 
ready for battle. 

Matthias had advanced into the middle of the 
room, and looked at each person in turn very com- 
posedly. " What's going on here?** asked he, after 
a pause. " One would think the devil himself was 
let loose !'* 

The master of the house, who could not yet utter 
a word, pointed repeatedly to the tailor. 

"What has he done?" asked Matthias. And as 
Schwemmer did not answer, he turned to Strauber, 
and said: "You can tell me; you never find it 
difficult to use your tongue." 

" The tailor said all sorts of strange things," 
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answered Stranber, solkibf, fiom the door» ^He 
has become a dangerous fellow.'' 

^ A spjP' caUed oat Sdkwemms^j by a Tiolent 
cflbrt ^ You imist krf hold of him, Matthias." 

^Whatl The deooe!" answerod he^ gravely. 
^^ I don't often mind your stupid talk, but this time 
you may for once be right. There's something 
wrong outside." 

^^Where?" adced Stnnber, in an alarmed tone. 

^ When I was entering the garden/' said MB,t- 
thiaS; ^^ I looked, as I usually doy carefully on all 
sides, and I saw serreral men standing to the left of 
the ledger Of course I did not act as if I thought 
their presence concerned me, but only glanced care- 
lessly at them in passing ; but I can tell you the 
matter is very suspicious, for I am certain I saw the 
glitter of uniform buttons^ and I heard the clatter 
of a sword." 

"Of a sword P* said Strauber, in an agony of 
terror. 

^^Ask him," said Schwemmer; "he knows all 
about it" 

'^I know nodiing," said Schellinger, thrusting 
his right hand into the breast of his coat, where he 
had hid the stage-pistol« " Let me go home quietly. 
I don^t want to have anythmg to do with you." 

" But we intend to have something to do with 
you," said Matthias^ sternly,, approaching him. 
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^ Schelliiq^ery don't emage ma You know I am 
not to be trifled with." 

^^ Let me afene/' said die tailor, ^^or i will call 
fiirhel^J^ 

^^Ahl" cried Mattfaia^ stepping bacli^ ^be will 
odlfovlielp; so lie knows it is close at hand. I'll 
stop that joke.'' So saying, he seized a heavy chaii 
aoid hurkd it violently at Schellinger's head. 

The latter at the same moment pidled out his 
pisto^ and uttered a loud cry. The shot wesit o£^ 
and Strauber, who thought it must hare hit him, 
threw open the door and rushed into the passage. 
SchelUnger followed as quickly, for he had avoided 
Matthias's blow, and the chair sent with sudi deadly 
foxoe against him had luckily hit the stove in- 
stead, and so Mattered the old iron that all its 
joints w^e splintered, and the burning, <^ned 
wood was scattered over the room, and caused a 
smoke winch nearly choked Master Schwemmer. 

It was a scene of frightful confiision. The lamp 
fell from the table, and Matthias, who r^retted his 
rash action, stood Hst^iing amid the darkness and 
the smoke, and heard voices caUing out, ^ We are 
conang! Schelling^, we axe coming!" He hu3> 
lied to &e window, looked out into Ae court, and 
sprang back, calling to Schwemmer, '^I cannot 
hfi^ yon, and may bring you into trouble, so I will 
geM mwmy as iSeust as possible." On which he hur- 
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zied through the kitchen and disappeared behind 
the house. 

ScheUinger, who had hitherto been standing in 
the passage, on hearing his friends' voices shoved 
back the bolt of the house-door. 

It was Richard who entered, with a heavy axe 
in his hand, followed by some carpenters, one of 
whom carried a dark lantern. A female figure 
glided at the same instant into the house ; but as 
she was hastily rushing on, Richard laid hold of 
her arm to keep her back, saying, ^^ Quietly, Ca- 
therine — gently — ^gently. Let us go first. Schel- 
linger knows the way.** 

The latter took the lantern fix>m one of his com- 
panions, and hurried to the end of the passage. 
*' The door is open,'* cried he. " Some one must 
have gone in before us ! Now, my men, pass in, 
but quietly." 

^^How many men are there in the house?" asked 
Richard, resolutely. 

** Only one," answered the tailor. " At least the 
two others who are there are not worth mentioning ; 
and the one I named first, who, by-the-by, did his 
best to murder me, has probably his own reasons 
for leaving the house, otherwise he would not have 
let us get in so easily." 

" There is my child !" cried Catherine, in a loud 
voice. In spite of Schellinger^s warning she had 
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flown past the men into the room. ^^ She lives I 
she lives I God be praised, she lives !" So saying, 
she sank down on the floor beside the little girl, 
pressed her in her arms, laughing and sobbing by 
turns, while she kissed her incessantly, tears flow- 
ing over her cheeks. 

All this excitement and agitation, and then the 
sudden joy, was too much for her weak frame ; 
thus on her knees, and speaking, she suddenly sank 
back, and would have fallen on the floor if one of 
the men had not supported her. 

Richard looked at her compassionately, and said: 
"Poor creature! What shall we do? If we had 
only a little water." 

" Here is some," said a clear young voice behind 
Bichard. 

And as he turned he saw a little boy, who had 
at first crawled under the bed, but who now stood 
there without any signs of fear. His dress was 
torn and shabby, and a bloody handkerchief was 
tied round his head ; but His features looked bold 
and even cheerful, and his dark eyes shone with 
evident pleasure. 

" Here is water," repeated he, showing a large 
pitcher which was standing in one comer. 

The tailor dipped a handkerchief in it, and 
bathed ihe forehead and cheeks of the fainting 
girl 
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^And who axe jou, pray?^ said BkhaEid to the 
\Ktfj who^ instead of answering, laughed and pointed 
under thabed* 

<<WInt is it? What is ihete?' asioed the car- 
penter in a low imice, and xauii^ his cse. 

" One of them," said the child. 

Bidhard qinGklj stooped down and hsobed tmder 
the bed, and there he diseoveied & man, ^hokad 
eiridenfl^ ctept there to hide hxmsdfL 

^^Hallo! my good fiiendP cried fae^ ^oome 
forth ! No harm shall happen to yon. If yon dcsn't 
come I wiH hdp yOT.** 

The man under the bed seemed to hesitate but 
at last he sighed deeply, and em ei'ged backwards 
&ommider his hiding-place. Firsts piir of hiDg legs 
came to light, then a black coat, all crumpled up; 
then the figure raised itself and Heir Strauber, with 
his hat in his hand, his face distorted, and as pale 
as ashes, presoited himself to the assembled gronp^ 

^ I don't think this fellow seemar to have « Tery 
good conscience," said Richard to the otheiSL ^ Who 
is it^ Schellii^er? You know all these people pretty 
well." 

The tailor, who had succeeded in xestoring 
Catherine, looked up and answered, ^^ That is Hecr 
Stxauber, whose name you have heard me mention." 

^Tes! it is that unfortunate pexsK>n," said the 
villain, with a humble bow. ^^ I trust the gentle- 
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men wiU pennit me to retbe?^ added he^ after a 
pause, looking round pitiMly, 

"Nal no I" said Schellinger^ eagerly* "Make 
him stay till we are gone. He would do us sU tbe 
mischief he could. Hold him fasi till we aie fiizrly 
off." 

Herr Stvauber thought of the Tidnity of die 
police, and hoped to slip away lusperoexved in the 
company of Kichard and the tailor; so he aasweied 
readily, " Gbntiemen, yoizr proposal is extremely 
agreeable,^ and I shall feel highly honoiued in ae* 
companjing yon." He thai crosaed his hands 
behind hia back, and fanng his head aflfectedfy to 
one side, as if sympathising with the mother of the 
poor childy who now rose with Richard's assistance, 
still holding ihe little girl closely in her anns. 

Master Sdiwemmer had widi difficulty recovenei 
the choking & brought oa by the burning wood. 
He had at last tdowly risen, and dragged Hmseif 
into the kitchen, while his wife poured cold water on 
the smoking firagments. A&er the fire was ez'- 
tinguished, she threw open the window to lei in 
iresh an; then she returned to her husband, shaking 
from anger and fear, and found him standing listea- 
ing at the door whkh led to the plaeo: where the 
duldren wexe. He made a sign to his wife to oome 
close to hiniy and whii^ieiecl^ ^ That was an affidi 
all arranged; bat they doz^t want us, only the 
children." 
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** Which' of them?" asked the woman, who had 
now become quite sober. 

** Perhaps the boy. I always said he would get 
us into trouble." 

*^ Listen ! " cried she ; " that is no man's voice. 
Besides, I saw a woman come with them. Mind 
what you are about. No one wants the boy. It 
must be the crazy, consumptive sempstress, whose 
diild Bilz brought here." 

"And to whom we gave the other child's burial 
certificate," said Schwemmer, looking very uneasy. 

The woman nodded. . " Do you hear?" said she, 
after a pause; " that is Strauber speaking." 

" The cowardly villain ! " 

"Well," said she, spitefully, "I expected no 
good from him; but Matthias! I never thought 
that he would take fiight and desert his friends." 

^' He is not afraid. Rely on it, he has his own 
reasons. Didn't he say the house was surrounded 
by police? But come into the next room, and, as it 
is dark there, we can look out of the window without 
being seen ourselves. Observe the faces well; it 
may be of use afterwards. Oh! that dreadful 
cough!" 

They then went through the kitchen into the 
next room, Schwemmer making a sign to his wife 
to draw down the window, as the cold night air 
made it difficult for him to breathe. 
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In the mean time the others had left the room 
where the children were kept, Catherine clasping 
her child to her heart, the boy following the 
carpenters without being perceived by them, and 
the two remaining children on the trestles crying 
piteously at having been woke from their sleep. 

Richard went first, and had nearly reached the 
door of the house, when he stopped short, as he saw 
that it was wide open, and several men standing 
close to it. 

One of these advanced from among the number, 
went into the passage, and called ^^Halt!" to the 
rest. This voice did not sound very loud, but 
its vibrating tone made a peculiar impression on 
Richard. He felt as if a superior officer had given 
him the word of command. 

"Close the door!" continued the voice. "I 
should think enough of the confounded noise has 
been heard out of doors already." 

Schellinger, who came last, carrying the lantern, 
now held it up to examine the man who spoke 
in so imperious a tone. 

He was tall, and wrapped in a large cloak, of 
which one end was drawn so high over his shoulders 
that little could be seen of his swarthy face, except 
a black beard and two shining eyes. 

" Precious work you make here," said the un- 
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laiOfr% in • denr irmeCf ^Iwralring inio oAer 
peopk^i booief nd stetliiig tbe cUUiaL.'' 

Ridhtid^ wlio was nerar wanliiig in ooon^e^ 
often dedsied nhennadB Aat at iIbb mcnail lie 
eonU not Mpreif ft myslenoiis £9dni^ of aweu The 
compoioreAiidooolnaBwitli wUcli lIusoiieaQlilaiy 
aunv— ^ be had cksed the door i^aiiist hii oodi^ 
paakaia— afeood in the nanow paange filing him, 
wia io imposng that it is not suipriang ^t the 
carpenter retreated step by step as the other ad- 
iraaood. 

He stopped at the door of the zoom, opened i% 
and said, ^^le of 70a go in thes^ and also the 
woman with the-ohild; tho rest are to stay in the 
paisage." 

Which command Richard obeyed, by dmwing 
Catherine into the room with him. 

Sohwemmer retreated| when he lieard the door 
opon^ to the kitchesi to wait there the result of tliis 
new event 

^^ Light| there I" said the same impenooB yoice. . 

^^ Shall I take one?" whispered the woman to 
hor liusband. And as he answered, ^^We can't 
resist force," she went to the stove^ lighted a lamp, 
and took it with tottering steps into the next room. 

Tlioro stood the man in the doak, who tamed his 
head slowly round, so that the full light fell on his 
face. 
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If the whole polioe snd all the judges^ iia j^ the 
▼erj ezfiCQtioner himadf, had at that momeBt ap- 
peared, the effect on H^cr Schwemmer coold not 
hajm botn mare appalling tban the fiigfat of the 
stmnger who was standmg with so mnch oompositte 
inihe middle of the xooool He feit that his knees 
gaTeway^and therelbzehe ohmg to the door-post 
^FcB^veme,'^ aud hey drawing a deep breath, ^for 
not caming forward to welcome joo, hut Z am « 
poor, sick man, whose Hmhs can no longer anpport 
him.'* 

'^ Who, howerer, im spite of his weakness, con- 
stantly lends his assistance to transactions which 
must at last excite attention, and bring down pmiish- 
ment. Is is not ao?" 

^' How so, gracious sir?" a^ed the other, in ter* 
roTy looking np tinudly at the stranger, hot casting 
down his eyes on seeing his indignant look. 

^^Who gave this child into your care?' said 
the ktter, after a pause, pointing to the little girL 

^' The mother gave it to me." 

'' Beware I I wUl have the truth, which /know 
already, but I ehoose to hear it from you. Who 
brought this diild to you?" 

" Wdl, then— Frau Bilz." 

The man in the doak nodded, and looked at 
Catherine, who said joyfully, ^ Yea^ yes, Fiau Bilz, 
that was the name of the woman to whom I en* 
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trusted my child, and who told me, in presence of 
Madame Becker, that she was dead, and gave me 
the certificate of her burial," 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders contemp- 
tuously, and cast a glance at the master of the house 
which made him quail, and said, '^ One more occur- 
rence of that kind, Master Schwemmer, and all for- 
bearance is at an end. As for you," continued he, 
turning to Bichard, '^ go home quietly, and take the 
girl and her child with you." 

^^ Thank him, Catherine," whispered Richard. 

But the unknown waved his hand when she tried 
to stammer out some words. 

They then left the room and the house, followed 
by Bichard's comrades and Schellinger, who was 
still holding the lantern. 

The stranger in Schwemmer^s room had waited 
quietly till they had all left the house; he then 
dropped the end of his doak, which displayed his 
head and his arms, one of which he placed on his 
side, and leaned the other hand on the table. 

" I will leave you a good piece of advice as a 
farewell," said he, in an impressive, distinct tone: 
*^ for your own sake, I recommend your avoiding 
such affairs as the one we have just discussed. 
What your reputation is in the town and with the 
police you know best, but I can tell you the latter 
have been told of your iniquities, and would have 
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paid you a very unpleasant visit this evening if I had 
not prevented them; so take warning for the future. 
The next time I come it shall not be merely to 
warn." 

He turned towards the door, intending to leave 
the room, but he suddenly stopped, and asked, 
"Who is that?" 

Schwemmer, who had Jistened to the stranger^s 
words with a subdued, penitent air, looked up, and 
saw the boy, who had slipped in behind Richard 
unperceived, and had remained standing quietly at 
the door. He held his little body straight and up- 
right, and looked without fear and with bright eyes 
at the stranger. 

^^ A striking countenance," said the latter, cover- 
ing his eyes for a moment with his hand. " This 
look, and the shape of the head I Singular, indeed." 
He turned to Schwemmer quickly, and asked, " To 
whom does this child belong?" 

" I don't know at all, sir." 

" No lies ! Master Schwemmer." 

"On my soul I don't know. May I die this 
moment if I am not telling you the truth I The 
boy was brought to me lately by a woman whom I 
can name^ but she got him firom a second person^ 
through whose hands the boy had passed." 

^^It is just possible that you are not lying this 
iime," answered the other, with a strange smile ; 
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" but ril tell you what, my good Master Schwem- 
mer, I choose to know to-morrow ev^ng by six 
o'clock the name of the original person to whom 
this boy was entrusted. Do you understand?" 

" Yes, sir. I suspect ^ 

^' I don't choose to listen to your suspicions. Not 
another word. Remember, to-morrow, at six. Who 
are you?" said he, turning to the child. 

^^ I can't teU," answered the boy, in a firesh, dear 
voice, ^ but I know my name is E^arl^ that I live 
with Frau Fischer, and want to get away from this." 

^^So you want to get away? Tou don't like 
being here?" 

The child looked round cautiously, and when he 
saw that Madame Schwemmer was not in the room, 
he said, " I want to go^ they are so cruel — I meaa 
the woman with the red nose. We get scarcely 
anything to eat^ they beat us constantly, and it is 
always bitterly cold where we are." 

" A good account the boy gives of your treat* 
ment," said the stranger, angiily ; " but," continued 
he, in a low tone, as if thinking aloud^ '' the likeness 
is quite astonishing, particularly in the eyes^ and 
wh^a he speaks the very same movement of the 
head. But is it possible? By Heavens, it is! I 
may have hit on the right path. You spoke of Fran 
Fischer," said he, turning to the boy ; " do you 
think you could find out the house where she lives ? " 
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^^ YeSy if you would take me to the square where 
the palaee is; I have oftea plajed there, and looked 
at the soldiers." The bo/s ejea sparkled with d£>- 
light as he said this. 

" Very well," answered the other ; " we will 
make the trial toHnoarrow, and you lode as if you 
would fulfil your promise. Will you go with me ?* 

^Ohy so gladly I" cried the boy, his &^e colour- 
ing up with joy. 

The stranger looked at him with a well-fdeased 
tit; then muttering to himself ^That child recall 
vividly the cruel scenes of my own childhood. 
How strange ! " He turned to Schwemmer^ and 
said, ^^ I know Matthias is gone ; is there any one 
here to whom you can ^itrust the child to bring 
him to the Fuchabau to-night?" 

^Strauber ia stiU here, I beUeve," answered 
Sehwemmer. Then he called to hia wife : ^ Find 
Strauber ; he is in the house somewhere." 

The woman was heard to leave the kitchen, and 
a few momenta. a£ter whispering to scune one in the 



The stranger leaned quietly on the table^ and 
Sehwemmer fixed his ^ea with a humble aspect on 
the door, whioh waa now slowly opened.. 

Strauber entered, and remained standing at ibe 
dooi, with hia f o^ hat in his hands, and hia head 
hamging down. 

xa 
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^^ Ah ! Herr Strauber, you are not exactly the 
person I would have chosen to accompany this young 
gentleman ; but I must take what I can get. Listen 
to me.'* 

Strauber, who shrank at the very sound of the 
voice addresang him, said, meekly, without ven- 
turing to look up^ ^^I hear, sir." 

^^ You are to go the nearest way with this child 
to the Fuchsbau ; you are to speak to no one, but 
to go straight forward, without looking right or left. 
If you don% it shall be worse for you. Matthias 
will be in the Fuchsbau; deliver, the boy into his 
charge. He must take care of him to-night, and 
to-morrow he shall receive my orders." 

" Am I to go with him?" said the child. 

" Only for a little," said the stranger; " so good- 
by. To-morrow you shall return to Frau Fischer, 
or go to a gentleman who will be very kind to you." 
So saying, he shook hands with the boy^ who fol- 
lowed Strauber into the passage. 

As soon as the sound of their footsteps was heard 
in the court below, the stranger replaced his cloak 
over his shoulders, and without noticing Schwem- 
mer further, quitted the house. 

On the same evening Count Fohrbach had a ren- 
dezvous with Arthur in the coffee-house in the 
£[astell-Platz. Our gracious reader will easily guess 
the subject of their conversation. It was so im« 
portant to the coimt that he quite forgot to ques- 
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jlion Arthur as to the result of his in^rview with 
the young lady on New Year's evening, when he 
had replaced him. 

Both now left the coffee-house, and walked along 
converdng together. ' " So you did not see his face 
on that occasion?" asked the count. 

*^ No, it was impossible," answered Arthur, " for 
he had covered the lower part of it entirely with his 
cloak." 

" But you seem to have recognised his voice?" 

*^I believe I am not mistaken. It certainly 
was that of the ^baron ; but he pronounced the 
words very differently from his usual manner. 
He spoke in a powerful, energetic, commanding 
tone." 

^^ There is no doubt," said the count, after a 
pause, ^4t must be the same person. But did you 
ever hear of such a history? What will be the 
result? Think of the commotion this will cause if 
this man, who has formed intimacies with all the 
best society, is laid hold of by the law ! — ^it would 
leave in our circle a sense of injury quite irreparable* 
But, above all, Arthur, remember your promise to 
me of the most entire nlence and secrecy: not a 
breath on the subject, if we wish to attain our 
object." 

*^ Certainly not, count ; you may trust me." 

^^I know it, dear Arthur, and I have proved my 
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idsnoe hj tdUng yooy 'without Teaerve, everything. 
Yon are going hame?^ 

" Yes, I must. And you?'' 

^I harre a viat to make. But come soon to see 

9> 



'^ To-morrow. You know his esodiency yonr 
fiidier has done me the honomr to invite me fin: to- 
moRow evenEng," said Artbor. 

^ Then we shall meet there. Gk)od night." 

niie two fijends separated. Aithnr -went to the 
left, and the connt towards the police-office, where 
his caniage was waiting for him. 

It was by diis time quite dark, but gas was burn- 
ing; and here, where w&e so many shops^ the 
streets were ahnost as light as day. 

Count Fohrbach went on his way thoughtlblly, 
and only looked up occasionally at some brightly- 
lighted shop in passing, or to make way for some 
passenger. At last he came to the vicinity of the 
police-office, when he saw emeiging from a smaS 
side-street two men, at sight of whom he moderated 
his pace — indeed, remained the next minute as if 
chained to the q>ot. One of these men was Baron 
Brand. It certainly was he: it was his air, his 
mode of walking, his whole figure, and also his 
voice, for he said some words at that moment to 
his companion, who was a police-officer in full 
uniform. 
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The count felt so convinced that he had recognised 
the baron, that at any other time he would have 
called to him; and now — all delusion was im- 
possible — he felt sure it was the very same man he 
had seen that night come out of the Fuchsbatu 

The two went on slowly together to the door of 
the police-<^ice. There they stopped. The man 
in the cloak gave the other his hand, who made 
him a respectful bow, and remained standing on 
the steps looking after the former, who turned down 
an alley and soon disappeared. 

*' This would be a good opportunity to follow 
him,'* thought the count. " It is yet early. I will 
call out his name, and then I shall see whether be 
will stop and speak to me." But the next moment 
another and a better idea occurred to him. In two 
steps he reached the stairs of the police-office, which 
the commissary was slowly ascending^. 

Co^t Fohld. .ishi H„ gJd cvcni^ in . 
loud tone. 

The official turned round quickly, and when, by 
the bright gaslight, he recognised the aide-de-camp 
of his majesty, he made a profound bow on the 
highest step and quickly descended, observing that 
the count expected him. 

"You have, sir, some order to give me?" said 
he, politely. t 

" Not so, sir," answered the count ; " but if you 
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will anfwor mo a question I shall feel much obliged 
to you%*' 

** With the grofttest possible pleasme." 

** Who WM that gentleman who left you a mo- 
ment sinoe?*' 

Th^ poUoo commissary rubbed his hands, smiled 
H^ly I and said, ^^ That is a kind of official secret, but 
whiv^ I do not hesitate to disclose to you, dr, in 
yi)k\ur pc«itican« That gentleman in the doak — I 
asaure you> nr» I donH eyen know his name — but, 
b^lw^^n o^rselYf^ (on which he held his right hand 
|i> i^»» »d^ of his mouth, and whispered in the 
QPMUtV ^a^X I can tell you that he is one of the 
piivat^ secretaries of his excellency our chief, and 
belvx^gs to the secret police." 

^* To the secret police !" said the count, in a tone 
of the utmost surprise. 

" It is so, sir; but you won't mention it, I hope." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A SOIB^E AT THE HOUSE OF THE MINISTEB OF WAR. 

When there was a great soiree at the house of 
his excellency the minister of war, which occurred 
frequently in the course of the winter, the lower 
apartments, usually closed, were thrown open. They 
consisted of a large ball-room, with a suite of smaller 
rooms, where the dancers could rest, mothers and 
relations converse agreeably, and yet have their 
daughters in sight in the ball-room. Further from 
the noise of the music, there were apartments for 
cards and conversation, and a room where heavy 
oak tables were loaded with albums, and all kinds 
of illustrated works. 

As we already know, the little winter garden con- 
nected the principal building with the pavilion at 
the back, where young Count Fohrbach resided. 
On evenings such as this, however, not only was the 
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^winter garden open^ and lighted up for the passage 
of guests, but the young count's apartments, with 
the exception of his bedroom, were all included, 
and supper was generally served in his dining- 
room. Every comer was filled with plants, and 
the atmosphere was fragrant from the flowers and 
shrubs in the winter garden. 

The rooms were most brilliantly lighted. The 
minister of war received his guests in the ball-room, 
and after the general reception was over, the company 
dispersed in various snroups. The ball was now fully 
«.^ AU were^Sg, laughing, conversing, 
playing wlust Gowns and ribbons rustled, diamonds 
shone, pearls and stars and orders glittered; fresh 
cheeks glowed, and bright eyes sparkled. Our Idnd 
reader will find many of his old acquaintances in the 
crowd. Li the whist-room are the same respected 
excellencies whom we met at the royal table, but 
less pompous, having no uniform. Herr von Dank- 
wart, too, is present, fidgeting about, looHng at 
every one's cards, speaking of every one's play, 
and offering advice usually recdved with an 
astonished stare. In the winter garden we find 
some court ladies walking about, stopping to admire 
first a bed of flowers, then a rare shrub, exclaiming, 
" Charming !'* " Delicious !'* but carefully guarding 
their white silk dresses from all contact with the 
wet leaves, fanning themselves while they chatter 
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to each other and disctiss the charms and tdlettea of 
rival beauties. The young count is in his own 
salon, recetTing gracefully the eztcairagant com- 
mendations of some old ladies of rank, who assure 
him that the taste with which he has decorated his 
rooms is beyond all praise. 

We have not yet miet our old friend Baron Brand, 
though he was not only invited but actually present. 
He is not easy to discover, as he is constantly flitting 
about, and is evidently not in a mood for conver- 
sation* 

At last he drew near the card-room, and seated 
himsdf in a low arm-chair, dose to the recess of a 
window, the curtain of which almost entirely oon« 
oealed him. 

Th^e were three tables in this room, and at that 
nearest the baron sat his excellency, the direc- 
tor of the theatre, the master of the horse, the 
grand chamberlain, and a little old withered man, 
whose acquaintance we have not yet made. He had 
a sharp, cunning, disagreeable face, deep-set, dim 
eyes, and a brown wig, the colour of which formed 
a strange contrast to his wrinkled, yellow skin. The 
old gentleman was very much bent, and stooped 
down to see each card as it was played; sometimes 
he used an eye-glass which lay beside him to count 
the tricks, or to look at any one who stood near* 
His hands were thin, and shook so much that it 
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mm irith diSeaity be could ooHect die cuds or 
desL 

llitf tndent luii^ in liu yovith a soooeflrfd cui£* 
date for the &yov[r of ladies, was GenenlBftioii TOQ 
Weiai^ irlioee bad temper and jealoosj bave been 
abeady alkided ta 

Near bim sat the Baroness WeisE^ and it was im- 
ponible to imagine a greater contrast than this 
couple. She was a beautiful young woman, about 
twenty, her figure finely formed, a remarkably fidr 
skin, very pale, and with quantities of golden hair. 
She was dressed in blue silk; her ornaments con- 
nsted of pearl bracelets and earrings. She was one 
of the loreliest persons in the room, though she 
looked rather delicate, and the expresaon of her face 
denoted sadness and suffering. She was sitting 
befflde her husband, and leaning her white round 
arm on a comer of the table, her eyes fixed on her 
fan. Occasionally, however, when his excellency 
uttered an exclamation of anger or satisfaction, she 
raised her heavy ^elids, and looked at the cards. 

Herr von Brand was placed in his comer, behind 
Baron von Weiss. 

The baroness, perhaps by chance, at one moment 
looked round the room and caught the eye of the 
baron. There must have been something singular 
in his glance, for her features were for an instant 
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convulsed ; then she looked in terror at her husband^ 
but he had observed nothing^ and was intent on his 
cards. 

The baroness by degrees turned from the table, 
so that she could look into the recess of the window. 
We must confess that she now looked intently at 
the baron, that he evidently returned her glance, 
and that a short time after he made a sign incom- 
prehensible to us, but which the lady seemed 
perfectly to understand, for she slowly cast down 
her eyes, which evidently meant "Yes," for the 
baron rose and stole out of the room unobserved. 

The baroness remained for a time; then she laid 
her soft white hand on the trembling arm of her 
husband, and said, in a gentle voice, " I am going 
to take a turn in the apartments. His Excellency 
Count Fohrbach wished to show me the winter 
garden, and I promised to go into the next room 
after this rubber was over." 

"Well, you may go," said his Excellency von 
Weiss, crossly; "you distract my attention from the 
game* What a mistake I have just made — all owing 
to your talking." 

The fair baroness then glided out of the room^ 
making a graceful gesture as she passed. 

She saw the minister of war in the ball-room^ 
who immediately approached and offered to escort 
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her through the rooms ; but she answered, amiHii^^ 
^^ I see that your excellency is at this moment b^ 
sieged by your friends, anlher royal highne« th. 
duchess is just arriring^ so you cannot go^ I will 
go alone to the garden, and you can. follow later^ 
when I shall be charmed to have your society." 

^You are right, madame. Here is her joyti. 
highness. I must attend to my duty as hosA^ but I 
will soon follow you.'' 

She bowed and passed through the ball-room and 
the other rooms to the winter garden, where, for 
the momen^ there were very few persons* 

At a little distance, and apparently int^ott on 
examining a superb camelia, stood Baron voa 
Brand, close to the entrance of the young counk^a 
rooms. 

The baroness approached him, and when she was 
near enough to hear his words, he said, '^ There is 
no one in these rooms ; but as it might seem strange 
if we were found alone together, I will remain 
standing her^ as I can see the garden and all aloi^ 
to the ball-room. Come nearer, and seat yoursdf 
on that low garden-chair, and if any one eomea I 
can disappear in a moment through this door" 

The baroness followed his directions, and wiica 
she was seated he bent down towards her, and said, 
<^I have much to say to you." 

" And I also," answered she. " I have passed a 
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dreadful day» Oh I how right you were when you 
once offered to take charge of my boy/' 

" It would indeed have been far better." 

^' But I was afraid. We must have had a con- 
fidant ; and the worst of all would be any suspicion 
of an understanding between us." 

'^ Of course it would be incomprehensible to the 
world^ and give rise to strange rc^rts," answered 
he, with a melancholy look. ^^ At thai time you 
knew so little of me or my position in society-^ 
whether I was prosperous or in misety. It is not 
our fkuh, my poor Lucie; destiny willed il^ by sepa- 
rating us so early in life. But let us be silent as to 
the past. To the point ! " 

^^Yesl" said the baroness^ in an agitated voice, 
and looking anxiously round the garden. 

^^No one is coming/* said he, stooping behind 
the camelia,. so that he could hear her lowest 
whkper. 

" You already know," said sh^ ^^ that a year ago 
I caused the child to be brought here." 

"Alas I you did." 

" I could no longer bear his being so far from 
me. I felt that I must sometimes dasp him to my 
heart. You know my joyless life, and cannot blame 
me for wishing to place one rose among the many 
thorns of my miserable existence. Ah I what happy 
hours those wcore whfai I saw my child I" 
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^^ My poor sister ! this happiness was but of short 
duration. But proceed, proceed." 

^^I had arranged everything so well; the^child 
was placed with a respectable, trustworthy woman, 
who lived in the same house with one of my friends^ 
so I could visit her constantly without suspicion, 
and I did so for a whole happy year. One day, 
however, the nui^ informed me that of late a man 
had frequently met her when she was walking with 
the boy, entered into conversation with her on in- 
different subjects^ but afterwards questioned her as 
to the child and his parents, and was very rude and 
inquisitive.'^ 

"And is the nurse an old woman?" 

" Certainly," answered the baroness, " so the in- 
terest the man seemed to take in her was evidently 
on account of the boy. He tried several times, on 
various pretences, to accompany her home, which 
she declined, but he managed to discover her house, 
and told her so, and that he knew there was a mys- 
tery connected with the boy, which he was deter- 
mined to find out. He offered her a large sum of 
money if she would tell him the truth." 

" An agent of your husband's, I fear." 

" Thus stood the afiair when I remarked that, to 
my great terror, the general's conduct to me at 
home became more hard and tyrannical than ever. 
Sometimes he questioned me as to my former life^ 
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and became so irritable tbat I had not a moment's 
peace, so I thought it was absolutely necessary to 
remove the child." 

" There I agree with you, but you ought then to 
have applied to me.*' 

" No," said she, eagerly, " I could not, for I knew 
well that I was at that moment surrounded by spies, 
and that all the letters I wrote were taken to my 
husband. I could only trust to the old nurse, who 
is devoted to me," 

" To Frau Fischer," said the baron, as if buried 
in thought. 

" How? you know her?" asked the baroness, in 
amazement. 

^^ I suppose you must have named her to me once 
— ^but go on." 

^^ The woman told me of a friend through whose 
means my poor child could be entrusted to some 
worthy people." 

^^ Did she take him herself ?" asked the baron. 

**No, that would have been too dangerous, but 
her friend gave him to the person who took him to 
these people. Who could have thought that after 
^11 these precautions he should have traced him?" 
The baroness said these words in a tone of the 
deepest anguish, and covered her face with her 
hands, but in a few nunutes, by a violent effort, 
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she lepn&sed ber IfeeSngs, a»d ecaitiiiiied, ^I had 
6(»n8tMit sttisi^uBtaty Teporlfi o(f the child?' 

" Always through a third person?^ 

^Ties/'wu^vngped riie^ ^alwK^a. I%efa»tIgot 
was the day before yesterday^ bul thb motnakg tlie 
oid mxtsb bsos^kt me the dFa4£cil i&ftelligexioe iSiat 
my child had <)Mi tabm mmgr by^&Grae ibom tim' 
worthy ^sw^le who had dtisrge oC Urn* Oh^ 
Henry P* atiJl she, aftfer apliD$e, with datsped hmdfl^ 
while tears shone in her eyes, ^^ is k jMsiUe? — ca& 
such things be? iU^ HeKyeasl I ha^ Bpstkt all 
this most wretched day thinking of this draedfiEil 
eveat» end I oeimol imagine what to do. Is it 
credible that the child should be stolen?^ 

^ Oh yee, ^ery tacedibte.^ 

" Now I have done," continued she, in a low, 
sad voice. ^ AH that is left to me is tb wei^ and 
lameait,andthat only when lam alone. Hawatdm 
every gesture of mine. If you could bnt know the 
pangs of iraisery I suffer 1 And I am obliged to look 
gay and xmooncemed when my heart is breaking I '' 

The baxon, as she uttered these words in a pas* 
sioaiate Ixme, gently seized ber hand, and pressed it. 
''Be compoeed,^ said he; ^^Coioraget oomage, 
sister 1 Think where we are. Were any of the 
himdiedGr who -strrroundxis to see the traces d£ teats 
on your <jieeks, how would they interpret them? 
Recover your self-commaiifl, and smile." 
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^^ I cannot^'* mid she^ (feqwiringty. 

^Influch a jifejES 7001%'' aaid he, in abitter tone^ 
<< you should be iv^ aocastoaaed to sueh efibiiB; 
but^" oQiUiiiued h^ in a soft^ Yoicei ^I, your 
brotheri wiah to inflict no musk Jnartyzdom on yon. 
I bid you smile because I can tell you a moste 
dkeewig denouement to your stoiy." 

^^ You I" cried she^ stacting up iioin her chaix. 
^Oh, Heairyl do not trifle mA, my feelings." 

^^Your child is found again,^ said hte^ in a 
whisper. ^^I see the minister of wax coining; ail I 
have time to say i% that your child is sa&^ and in 
my hands, not in your liosbandW 

^^Ahr'aaidshe, pressing b^ hand to her hearty 
^^ I thank Providence fco: this undeffinred mercy I '' 

The baron had disappeared, uod hia exiceUency 
the minister of war oSoeed his arm to the flur lady 
whom he&ond in such entire solitude, and sliowed 
her the winfeer^ardoiy with all its rare plants and 
flowers. She w»s so livelyi and so mnoh pleased 
with all his eiqilanaticmS; diat wben the old count 
conducted her back to the whist-rooDo^ he said ^ 
Baron rem Weiss, ^^I hive had so much pleasure in 
showing the txeasores of my gard^i to ydur lady* 
She seems to have a great love of flowers, and I 
never had the l»mour of escorting a mare intelli- 
gent oompamon.^ 

The garden was destined to be ilie fioene of Yflffioiis 

.C8.. ■ • . . .., . ■ .• . 
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interviews on this evening, for scarcely had the old 
count quitted it with the young baroness leaning^ on 
his arm, than two ladies entered it — ^Eugenie von 
S and one of her friends. Mademoiselle von 

A f whose unpretending figure she eclipsed as 

the proud lily does the modest violet. These ladiea 
were laughing and talking, now of a lovely flower, 
now of a murmuring fountain. 

They were closely followed by young Count 
Fohrbach, though unperceived by them. 

**Let us make a little voyage of discovery, 

Eugenie," said Mademoiselle von A j '^ and see 

how far this fairyland extends. I hear the salon 
adjoining the garden is exquisite. After supper we 
shall have no time for exploring." 

Count Fohrbach heard these words, and coming 
forward, said, with much courtesy, " I should esteem 
myself most fortunate if permitted, ladies, to be 
your guide in this impretending dwelling, which 
you are so kind as to denominate fairyland." 

^^I wish no better," said Mademoiselle von 
A y laughing. 

Eugenie also, who could not help blushing at 
sight of the count, accepted his offer with gra- 
titude. 

The three went through the garden, and when 
they arrived at the salon, the count said, ^* Here are 
the boundaries of my realm, and I cordially welcome 
you both, fair ladies, into my dominions." 
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Mademoiselle von A , who was a lively little 

person^ lan round the salon, examining eveiy orna- 
ment and decoration like a child. ^^ Nothing is 
forgotten here/' said she, g^j; ^^this is an actual 
paradise of flowers. I see a statue in the garden I 
must look at. Don't disturb me in my meditations." 
So saying, she ran back into the garden. 

The count was alone with Eugenie. She made 
a movement as if to follow her friend, but an im- 
ploring look from the count held her bacl^. 

" Mademoiselle Eugenie," said he, " I have not 
yet had an opportunity of offering you an apology 
for my absence the other evening at Major von 
S ^'s, but you know how I was detained." 

" 1 do know," said she, with a smile; " his high- 
ness the duke, who came in your place, told it, 
laughing, to the major, who said he had no doubt 
that you would be grateful for the honour." 

^^ But that was not your opinion. Mademoiselle 
Eugenie? I am sure you did not think so? " 

"No, I did not," said she, candidly; "you had 
told me in the palace how rejoiced you were at the 
id^ of passing the evening with me — with Us, I 
mean." 

"Ohl say with yourself, Eugenie," said the 
count; " what pleasure have I in society where you 
are not — ^tiay, in the whole world — ^if I do not see 
you? But the duke replacing me was most painful 
to my feelings." 
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<^ And why 80, Coimt Fohibach?" 

^Because/' said lie, hesitating — ^^ because I know 
that the duke peraecates yoa -vrxth his fffctezitio]i&** 

Eugenie cast down, her eyes and oonttBOsplaCed 
her bouquet^ and then said, in a lowvoke, ^ Yes^ it 
isaoy unSariunately, and hewiil not be lepnbed. I 
do all in mj power,'' continued she, xaiaing her 
bright ejes with a truthful expression, ^lo dis- 
oourage faia attention^ which are odious to me^ baft 
his mother the duchess onlj smiles^ and would b^ 
Tery indignant if I deprived her beloyed son of so 
innocent a pastime.** 

^ Are you serious in what yon say?** asked the 
young man, indignantly. 

^ I feel that it is fatal earnest,'' answered Eugenie, 
sadly. ^But let us break off this conversatioi^ 
which is so painful to me, and probably to yon 
also." 

^No, Eugenie," said the count, in a resolved 
tone, '^let us rather continue it. Indeed, a very 
few words may conclude it," added he, in a softer 
voice, seizing Eugenie's hand and pressing it to hxa 
lipc^ ^^and these few words would make meithe 
happiest of men. Will you say them, Eugenie?**- 

*^ I don't know what they are," said sh^ colour- 
ing. 

^^ But you have some idea," continued he, mote 
importunately; ^' you must have read diem inmj 



eyes — ^you must feel them in the pressure of my 
hand^ which trembles when touching yours. 
Eugenie," said he, with sparkling eyes, "you shall 
not pronounce the words, only answer my question 
with Yes or No, but remember, that your reply de- 
cides the whole* happiness of my future life. May 
I ask it?" 

" You mayj" said she, in a whisper, involuntarily 
looking round the room. 

"May I love you, Eugenie?" 

At this momtent Mademoiselle von A entered 

the room, and said, laughing, " I have meditated^ 
and poetised, and reflected all alone till I am tired 
to death, ao kt us xetum to the haltroom, dear 
Eugeni^ vithont delay " 

The little lady oould not have heard the wcada 
the Qount had just uttered, but the king and queen 
liith thar suite at that moment entered the gazdeiij 
80 thetwo young ladies were obliged to hurry aiwy> 
but not till Eugenie had contrived to say, in avriiifr^ 
per to her lover, " Yes, CSount Eohrbadx— «Isay Yes 
with my whole heart" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

▲ SLAVS. 

After leaving the house of the minister of war^ 
Baron Brand went alone through the streets. He 
appeared sad and thoughtful, and at last stopped at 
a small house and looked up at the windows, where 
no light was to be seen. He took a key out of his 
pockety opened the door, and ascended the stairs 
softly. 

The house had only two stories. He stood still 
at the first, and opening a glass door, entered a 
room, where, vrithout much groping, he soon found 
a box of lucifers and struck a light, when a loud 
voice in the next room was heard calling out^ 
" What's the matter ? Is that you, Frau Fischer?'' 

The baron, without answering, took up the 
candle and looked into the adjoining room. 
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" Is it possible, sir, that you are here ? Give me 
a few minutes to make myself presentable." 

" Certainly ! my good Beil/' answered the baron, 
returning to the next room, and resting on the sofa. 
Herr Beil soon joined him. 

" I feel very much out of spirits this evening,'* 
said the baron. " You must forgive me for break- 
ing in on your rest, but I thought a little conversa- 
tion with you would cheer me ; and if you can give 
me a good account of your young charge, I shall 
leave you in a happier mood." 

" The child is as well as possible," answered Beil. 
^^ He is a singular boy, full of life and spirit, though 
rather self-willed ; but I don't dislike that." 

" Were you out with him yesterday ? " 

" Yes, every day, according to your orders." 

" But taking all the precautions I recom- 
mended ? " 

" We drive a little way out of town, and every 
afternoon to a different spot, and there we walk 
about till it is dark." 

" And no one has yet tried to enter into convert 
sation vrithyou?" 

** Once only, two days ago. A very shabbily- 
dressed man^ in a black coat, met us, as it seemed, 
by chance." 

"Was he tall and thin?" 

" Yes ; and he greeted us in passing. The boy 
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lyad to me, ^That waa the man who broQ^Iit me 
from thai dreadful hoiiae to Fran Fiadher and 
you.' »' 

^^ And what became of the m:aa ? " 

^^ He lounged along bdxind ua for a tuncy bni I 
look a oaniage at the firat stand and drove to the 
opposite end of the town^ whence I walked liQina 
with the boy.** 

<^ Well done^ BeiV said the baxon. ^<I katm 
human natui^ and I fdt convinced thai in you I 
found the right man, and I can never be snffideodly 
thankful to Arthur for having reobnunended you 
to me aa secretary. He told me you had talaeii 
refuge with him after leavuD^ your tyrannical 
master, Blaffer, and that he would guarantee your 
integrity.*' 

^^ It was, indeed^ a happy hour tof me when, aa 
a last hope, I appealed to Herr Arthur's generoeity^ 
which he proved by placing me with you." 

^^ I have long wished for aome one who dcaer v ed 
my entire and unreserved confidenoe," said the 
baron. 

^^ How can an insignificant person like myadU^*! 
anawered Beil^ ^^ serve a person like you, ao power-* 
fully connected? Youi kindness iaunoeasing, and 
you enhance your benefits by reposing onnfideno^ 



in me." 



The baron aeemed sunk in thought for some tune. 
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and thea suddenly looking np^ be taid^^^Do yon 
xem&oESa&t the night yoa told me of when ]fou sav 
a q)eclre near the canal ?^ 

^I never shall forget h^'' said Beil, looking very 
grave. 

^^Yoa were th^ in a n^ncholyy oppieased 
mood, and related your li£e to the phantom?" 

^Yes; and I must esy that ilae strange heixkg 
was very sympathising, and spoke very reasonably J' 

^^ And as you related yoiur history, did not you 
feel it to be a relief and that you were in. some 
d^ree consoled ? Well, I am in a dmilar mood to- 
night. Will you act the part of the phantom, and 
Jisten to me patiently for half an hour? I feel it 
would be a reEef to me^ as it was tiien to you.'' 

/^ I diall feel highly honoured, and will listen with 
the deepest interest," said Beil, cordially. 

^But you know that spectres observe a strict 
silence as to what is confided to them — ^that they are 
as silent as the grave.*^ . 

^From which they com^" send Beil, shuddering. 
^^ I will listen eagerly; not one word of what Ihear 
.diall.ev«r pass my Hps; alent as the dead.'' 

The baron leaned back in his chair, sighed heavily, 
and, pressing his hands to his eyes, seemed to be 
collecting his thoughts^ and ait length said, ^ You 
have never quitted Grermany — ^youhave never been 
in southern lands^^or crossed the snow-covered Alps 
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to reach beantaibl Italy! Ah! that is a fidr, en- 
chanting hmd — bright skies, splendid landscapes, 
treasures of art, and lovely women. I was bom in 
Palermo, the most enchanting of all the fidr cities 
of Italy, with its splendid bay, its Mount Pdle* 
grino, its ^gantic lighthouse, its golden domes, its 
countless orange and lemon gardens, its serene 
climate, its deep blue sides, and golden stars ! Never 
more shall I see its charms. My mother was the 
daughter of one of the most powerful families in 
Palermo; my father an Englishman, who, on a 
voyage of pleasure, one day anchored his yacht ia 
the bay. He landed, and, having brought good 
letters of introduction, he was received in the first 
houses ; saw my mother, to whom he soon lost his 
heart, and never rested till her father, the Marchese 

di B , gave his consent to her marriage with 

the stranger. My father's birth was in no respect 
inferior to that of my mother. He was the oldest 

son of Lord K y a rich Scotch nobleman, whose 

consent to his marriage my father represented as 
certain to be easily obtained. The old marchese 
was present at the marriage, and then established 
the young couple in his own palace. 

" No answer came from Lord K to the re- 
peated letters my father addressed to him, and at last 
a man of business wrote to say that Lord K , in 
consequence of his son's marriage, disowned and dis- 
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inherited him, and considered him as in all respects 
dead. 

^^ It was a most severe blow to my parents, and 
my mother^s relations, whose pride was also severely 
wounded, gave up all intercourse vrith her. The 

Marchese B died soon after, and as only a 

small share of his property was inherited by my 
mother, and the sum of money my father had 
brought with him was nearly exhausted, they were 
obliged to retrench. This caused no regret, how- 
ever, to my parents, who loved each other tenderly, 
and their children — my sister and myself— prospered 
in health and strength; no family could be happier. 

^^ I do not know what steps my father had at this 
time taken with his family in Scotland, but one day a 
letter arrived from Lord K— — , saying he would 
be reconciled to his son, and that the past should 
be forgotten; but he made the stipulation that my 
parents should leave Sicily, and return to my father^s 
native home. 

" However dearly my mother loved her beautiful 
island, she had latterly suffered so many mortifica- 
tions there, that she left her fatherland and her 
family without much regret. 

" We sailed. I was then twelve years old, and 
my sister four. Our only grief was being obliged to 
part from the old and faithful servants of our house 
— ^but such was the will of Lord K . Leaving 
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Sicily was no source of sonow U> us childien. We 

admired the beautiful ship, we rejoiced in the pio- 
i|>ect of the Toyage, md when we had seen Naples, 
and Rome, and the lofty sBow-<x>TeTed moantBiitf 
of Switteiland, we tfaooght no more of our Monte 
Pellegrino, nor of the fair glassy Bay of Paleraio^ and 
I fear as little of the tearful eyes of ottr «ttadied 
sorante. 

^^ The lemembrance of Sicily did not again aacise 
Tividly in our thoughts till we approadied liie 
ooasts of Scotland. It was a Taw, frosty autuatnal 
erening, the sea rough, the grey wuvies 'dasbinff 
wildly, and, when they came in contact, l&Kwing 
white wreaths of foam on the troubled waters. The 
land was now visible, and the rugged, barren rocks 
stood forth in dim and spectral array out of the mist. 
Masses of torn flying clouds had sunk so hearily 
towards the earth, that the rising fog mingled with 
them. Flights of white eea-^Us, witii sharp, dis- 
cordant cries, fluttered round our vessel, or, diiven 
by the gusts of wind, flew towards ihe riiore, or 
balanced themselves, screaming, on the Bwdixng 
waves. My father was busy in the cabin, but nny 
mother, my sister, and I were on deck. Never in 
my life con I foiget that moment. We tiiought so 
mournfully of the contrast to our own sunny bay, 
where the setting sun each night glows with soch 
splendour. We thought our new country cold and 
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dresrj, as i^e good at it, ^Teiing^ inxn. tbe hetrvj 
fog. I iiad fieveor before seen my mother 8o sad; 
she held us both in hear arms, and ptessed oar heads 
fimdiy id her; and when she bent down to kiss us 
I feh her tens trickling over ntf cold diedcs. 
. '^ Soon the saSs were fizrled^ the sulaishnnied on 
deck, the ship was brMght to, and we floated slowly 
into the small bay, aorrounded by perpendicnhr 
eli& It was iKyw so dark that we could scarcely 
disdngai^ these ragged outlines agunst the ikj. 
On tfaeshoie we could see aome lighlss glancing in 
the darknesB. The waves roared, and the wind 
whistled : it was mdeed a stonny night. Boats soon 
approached^ we got into them, and in a fewmrautes 
we readied the diore. C^niages were waiting, 
wi<h oQtrideiB carrying torches One kM man — I 
see his lepulsiTe &ce befoi^ me at this moment — 
who hdd one of these blazing pine brandies, was 
standxQg at the head of his hmse, and greeted my 
fittber le^ectfuliy. 

^ We set off at a gaUop up a long, tiresome hill, 
and then across a desolate moor. 

^ ^ You don't find ScolJand so beautiful as Italy?' 
said my &ther to.my mother, who was gacng out 
into the dark night, and had laid her hasod on his. 

*^My heait feds fipoaen,' aaswered idie; *it is 
sndi a dmcUd evening, evra the duldren seem 
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" * Have patience/ replied my father; ^ to-morrow 
the place will look very different in sunshine. Scot- 
land is famed for its splendid scenery.' 

^^ We drove on at a great pace for two hours; at 
last the carriage stopped. An iron gate creaked on 
its hinges, we passed 'through^ and the wheels rolled 
softly on turf. We were in an extensive parl^ 
apparently laid out with much taste; shrubs bor- 
dered the carriage road, and lofty trees^ whose 
branches were dashed about by the gusts of wind, 
drooped over our carriage. Sometimes we saw 
smooth green turf and small shining spots, which 
we supposed to be little rills and lakes. 

^' At last the carriage stopped again, and we found 
ourselves in front of a large castle. The old man 
whom I had remarked at the beach approached my 
father and gave him a letter. He tore it open, and 
after glancing at the contents, he said to my mo- 
ther, ' Ah ! how disagreeable. My father, who iui. 
tended to be here to receive us, has been seized with 
sudden illness, and obliged to pass the night at the 

small town of C , some miles off. He wishes 

me, however, to go to him immediately, and you 
will at once see that it is my duty to hasten to him 
without delay.' 

"My mother agreed to this, but timidly en- 
treated to be allowed to accompany him. She 
added in a whisper, that she would feel uneasy all 
alone in this strange place. 
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. ^^ ^ Do not ask it/ said my father; ' it is dark^ and 

the road to C very bad; besides, love, do not 

say a strange place; it will one day be your own, and 
we shall reside here in future. To-morrow, early, I 
will return to you.' 

"After these words we entered the gloomy 
building, and were- received by numerous servants, 
some bearing massive silvei^ candlelabras, others 
carrying my sister and myself up the broad stair- 
case; two Waiting-maids respectfully kissed the edge 
of my mother's mantle, who, leaning on my father, 
preceded us. 

" The apartments were handsomely fitted up, but 
spacious and gloomy. The walls and ceilings were 
of dark oak, richly carved. We had supper, and 
then my father showed us our rooms, pressed my 
mother fondly to his heart as a farewell, and after 
kissing my sister and me afiectionately, he left us. 

" My mother sank into an arm-chair, and took 
my sister in her arms. I crept to the window, and 
slipping behind its heavy velvet curtain, I looked 
out into the dark. There was a scene of bustle in 
the court; I saw the smoke of torches, and some- 
times, when a rush of wind came, the dark red 
flame flickered up and lighted the gloomy castle 
with its many windows. My father mounted a 
horse, and I saw him ride ofi*, the old man beside 
him, and horsemen with torches riding before and 

VOL. II. X 
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behind. As they galloped away through the green 
bushes over the yielding turf and quickly disap- 
pearedy so that only the wild brandies were seen 
waving in the storm, with the blood-red light of the 
torches streaming on them, and then another glimpse 
of the horsemen was seen through the trees, an in- 
describable sensation of anguish seized my heart. 
They looked so mysterious, the gloomy figures on the 
galloping horses gave me the impression that they 
were carrying ofi* my father by force, or that he was 
unconsciously rushing on to his own destruction. I 
felt as if I must warn him. I knocked on the 
panes, I strove to open the heavy window, while I 
cried out, ^Father! father! do not ride away, do 
not forsake us. You will return to us no more.* 

^^It was a melancholy night for us all. My 
mother remained in her arm-chair, her eyes fixed 
on vacancy and buried in thought, but starting up 
at the least noise in the castle, pressing us anxiously 
in her arms, as if wishing to shelter us from some 
unseen danger. At last we went to rest. We slept 
in two rooms adjoining each other, my sister and I 
in one, and my mother next to us. The door between 
the two rooms of course remained open. 

" I don't know what hour it was when I suddenly 
awoke. I thought I heard voices in the next room, 
and when I sat up in bed to listen, I found that I 
was not mistaken. 
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^' Morning was dawning, but as it was late in 
autumn, only a faint light was seen through the 
drawn window-curtains. I looked at my sister, who 
was also sitting up in bed. ^Who can that be?' 
said I. 

" ^ I don't know,' replied she, ^ but mamma is 
begging and crying.' 

" ^ I will go to her and help her !' cried I. I was 
a bold child, and feared nothing. 

"^ They have locked the door,' said my sister; 
and so indeed they had. I jumped out of bed and 
tried to open it, but scarcely had I gone a few steps, 
when a strong hand seized my arm. I started, and 
on looking up I saw the old man with the stem, 
gloomy face, who had received us on the beach, 
and had ridden away with my father. 

" ^ What do you want?' said he, in a harsh voice. 

" ^I want to go to my mother,' said I; *^ don't 
you hear her crying? — who has dared to vex her?' 

" ^ Dared I' said he, maliciously. * Go to bed, boy, 
and don't meddle vrith what does not concern you.' 
He then let go my arm, and gave me such a blow 
that it sent me reeling into the middle of the room, 
and would have knocked me over if I had not seized 
the bed to support me. I had been struck for the 
first time in my life, and by the hand of a menial ! 
I clenched my fist What should I do? He was 
a strong, well-armed man, I a young, defenceless 

X 2 
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boy. I trembled from rage and cold, and sat down 
on the bed^ straining my ears and eyes to hear and 
see. Yes, it was the voice of my mother; she im- 
plored, she wept, she called our names. ^ Give me 
at least my children,' cried she; ^1 want nothing 
else. Ah ! my children, my darling children P 

^^ I wept with her, and called out as loud as I 
could, ^Mother! mother! we are here; don't leave 
us alone.' 

" The old man who had struck me, and who was 
now standing at the window, shook his fist at m^ 
and said, threateningly, ^Cry out, you little viper. 
You shall have ample punishment.' 

" All was now still in the adjoining room. The 
old man opened the window, wheels were heard 
rolling in the court, and I thought I could distin- 
guish my mother's moans. With eageif eyes I 
looked round in search of a weapon. I wished to 
defend my mother, my sister, and myself. Near my 
bed there was a collection of knives and daggers of 
all kinds* The man had struck me and called me a 
viper; I wished to be one, and to sting him. I crept 
back to my bed, I seized one of the daggers — it 
was broad above and sharp at the point. I easily 
drew it out of its sheath. I held it fast in my hand 
behind my back. Ah! then I heard my poor 
mother^s J^cries ascending from the court, * My 
darlings! my children!' 
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" The old man bent forward out? of the window, 
and called out: ^ Away with you! throw her into 
the carriage, and set off instantly.' I then heard from 
below one solitary scream ; but the anguish of that cry 
I can never forget. The doors of the carriage were 
violently shut, whips cracked, and wheels were heard 
departing. 

" I seized the dagger firmly in my right hand. 
The man closed the window, and stepped back into 
the room. ^Now for you, boy,' said he, coming 
straight up to my bed. At that moment I was no 
longer a child. I felt nothing human within me. I 
was a savage beast — a wild cat or a snake. * Come 
on ! ' cried I. * I am no defenceless woman ; come on ! 
I can defend myself.' So I sprang up and stood on 
the bed. I kept my right hand which clutched the 
dagger behind my back. He never suspected it, 
but said, laughing contemptuously, ' The whip shall 
tame you, boy!' These were his last words in 
this world. He was close -to me. I suddenly 
stretched out my right hand, and knowing that I 
had not sufficient strength for a blow, I held my 
arm stifi^ and threw myself from the bed on him. 
The weight of my body and the force vrith which 
I had precipitated myself on him drove the dagger 
right into his breast up to the hilt ! " 

" Oh ! Heavens ! " cried Beil, in horror, " that was 
a murder ! " 
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The baron had related the latter part of his 
history with increasing emotion. His arm trembled 
and his eyes flashed, but he covered his eyes with 
his hand, and after a pause said, sadly, ^^ It was no 
murder — it was self-defence, and I thus revenged my 
mother. Ah ! my good Beil, I feel assured that a 
higher power than mine directed the hand of the 
boy. That old man was the confidant and the evil 

counsellor of Lord K , and he had been the 

cause of all my mother had suffered." 

Here the narrator paused, a gloomy expression 
crossed his features, and he leant back thoughtfully, 
as if recalling that dreadful hour. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



A WILD LIFE. 



^^Alas!" continued the baron^ after a pause, 
^4t Is a strange feeling to have shed man's blood. 
You never knew it ?" 

^^I!'* answered Beil, shuddering. *^ God forbid !" 

^^And yet you wished to take your own life! 
You see how wisely that phantom reasoned with 
you!" 

^' The blood of a fellow-creature ! — I cannot think 
of it without horror.'* 

" Yes, yes," said the baron, thoughtfully, " who 
would not feel horror? In such a case as that 
which I have just related, all may be forgotten in 
after years — the aspect of the man who fell by our 
hand, the sight of his blood shed by us. Only one 
thing remains impressed for ever — the dreadful 
sensation of the weapon being thrust in ! Ah ! " 
said he, with a shudder, "who could forget that ?" 
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^^But it must console yon^" said Hezr BeO^ 
kindly, ^^to remember that at that age jroa were 
not responsible. A mere child." 

^^Oh! don't say so. In that moment I CTed 
through long years, and felt so cool and resoliite 
that no one should then have robbed me of mj 
mother. The man fell down. I let the dagger drop. 
The doors were hastily thrown open; the servants 
rushed in. I hoped my father would also appear, 
but instead of him I saw an old gentleman walking 
feebly with the aid of a stick — my grandfather. I 
recognised him by his likeness to my father. I 
have never forgotten his appearance. 

" ^ That boy/ said he, furiously, ^ has done this 
deed ! Take him away ! See if you can get help/ 
The latter was impossible, for in vain they tried 
every means to restore the man. He was dead. 
They then pushed me out of the room, and my poor 
little sister, who had been sadly terrified, for, young 
as she was, she knew I had done evil. 

" We were thrust into a carriage, and drove in- 
cessantly all next day. I tried to keep awake, to 
mark in my memory the castles and rivers we 
passed ; but exhausted nature at last prevailed, and 
I sank into a deep and dreamless sleep. The stop- 
ping of the carriage woke me; but my sister was 
gone. Oh ! this loss was cruel, for while together 
we could have comforted each other. 
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" I was brought into a house and given in charge 
to a repulsive-looking man, outwardly very pious, 
who was constantly reading his Prayer-book, but 
had no scruple in overreaching his neighbours. A 
moderate sum was paid down for my yearly board. 
He was to see what he could make of me, and I was 
to follow any profession to which I felt inclined. 

" So he told me. But I, who was older than my 
years, soon perceived that the man had orders to 
let me do as I chose, and not to check me in 
excesses or vices. Thus I was allowed to do just 
what I pleased ; so I idled about all day, drank, 
played, and rode the neighbours* horses, and, as I 
was a bold, handsome lad, I was a favourite with 
them all. I became strong and active. No horse 
was too wild for me to break him in ; no window, 
no tree, too high to climb. I steeled my frame so 
entirely that I could bear any hardships, and it was 
quite the same to me whether I was in bed, or 
passing the night in the open air, in rain and storm. 
One thing I learned from my tutor — dissimulation ; 
for when I confessed my faults he was furious, but 
when I began to deny them, and to sneak about the 
house, casting down my eyes and sighing, we soon 
got on famously together. 

" You may think I never forgot the past, or my 
father and mother, and my sister. Perhaps you 
will wonder that I did not attempt to run away, as 
I was allowed full liberty to wander about in the 
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village and the neighbourhood alone. Bat I -was 
wise enongh to see that as a child, and without 
means, I could not venture on flight. I constantlj 
hoped, too, to receive some token of remembranoe 
from my parents. But in vain. The dreadful deed I 
had committed threw its dark shadow over my 
carlj youth ; but instead of feeling remors^ the 
bitter sense of our wrongs only made me nurse 
a feeling of revenge, and glory in my deed. I 
cannot express to you how I had loved my 
little sister. From my earliest childhood she had 
been my only playmate, and her gentle nature 
soothed my wild humours, and my hasty, passionate 
moods. She, too, loved me devotedly. 

" In the vicinity of our village there was an en- 
campment of gipsies, with whom I had frequent 
intercourse. I was a favourite with them all, and 
sometimes went with them in their expeditions, and 
one day their captain proposed to me to accompany 
them on a longer journey. They were to bring 
some ponies from the Scottish mountains to England. 
He promised me a good share of their gains. I 
naturally consented at once, and left without grief 
or regret the house that had hitherto sheltered me. 
My hair, which was fair, like my father's, was dyed 
black, my face was coloured olive, and we travelled 
on for many days through the land. How anxiously 
I looked round to see if I could recognise any of 
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the castles or landmarks I had formerly observed. 
All in vain. Sometimes I thought I recognised the 
park gate through which we entered the night we 
arrived, or turf and trees, rills and brooks, Uke those 
I had then seen; but on closer examination I always 
found a great difference. At last, however, by a 
singular chance, I found what I sought. I had been 
wandering round a park with high walls; the porter 
refused to admit the gipsy, but I came to a place 
where I heard the gay voices of children. Feather- 
balls were flying in the air, and one was tossed over 
where I was. ^ What a pity,' said a young voice; 
* it is lost ! ' but I hastened to the porter with the 
ball, and gave it to him. He wished to give me 
something for my trouble, but I begged him in- 
stead to allow me to see the gardens. His boy went 
with me. 

" Yes, these were the lofty stone gates shaded by 
trees, the winding road, the luxuriant thickets which 
I had seen by torchlight the night my father rode 
away. How my heart beat at this discovery! I 
would gladly have gone straight to the castle, but I 
was obliged to follow my little guide, who wished 
first to return the ball. We came to a smooth space 
of green turf interspersed with beds of flowers; 
there two children were plajring, a boy and a girl, 
about five or six years old. A lady in deep mourn- 
ing was watching the children's game. She thanked 
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me, and while she was speaking to me I looked at 
the pretty little children. I felt so strange and so 
sad that I could gladly have wept, and taken the 
children in my arms; images of the past floated 
before me — of my parents, of my darling sister. Oh ! 
this must be my father's park. I, too, might have 
played here happily in careless, childish mirth, with 
a happy future in prospect. The little girl, too, 
reminded me strongly of my own sister. 

" The lady now called the children, and we were 
obliged to go, but I often looked back. But now 
to the castle. It was the same. I saw the spacious 
staircase and the numerous windows; I recognised 
it all by the beating of my heart. What would I 
have given to be able to enter it ! But this was 
not permitted. I asked the boy if the rooms were 
handsome? He said, ^ Yes.' ^ Panelled with dark 
oak?' I continued, ^ and one in which there are 
many foreign daggers and weapons?' * Yes, yes,' 
he answered; ^ my father has often shown them 
to me when the family were absent.' ^ And the 
family,' I asked, in a hesitating tone, ^ are they here 
just now?' ^ We saw the lady a moment since,' 
answered the boy, ^and her children. She is in 

deep mourning for her husband. Lord K , who 

was killed by a fall from his horse out hunting last 
year.' That was my father ! 

" Without sajring another word I went back 
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through the park, greeted the porter in passing, and 
found myself on the highway again. What a dread- 
ful mystery surrounded .my life ! I had seen the 
wife of my father — who yet was not my mother; 
his children — and yet they were strangers to me. 

" We remained for the night at a village near, 
and there I learned the history of the family at 
the castle, and likewise my own. They related 
that about eight years ago the young lord returned 
from Italy, owing to a kind invitation from his 
father, accompanied'^by his young, lovely wife, and 
two children. Scarcely had he arrived, when, 
through his father^s influence, his marriage was 
declared to be null and void, the children pro- 
nounced illegitimate, and the mother sent back to 
Italy. Contrary to all expectation, the son seemed 
quickly reconciled to his father^s wishes, for not 
long after he married a rich heiress. 

" Thus was I cast forth without a name, without 
a family. They said my mother had returned to 
Italy — ^but where was my sister? I thought the best 
plan I could pursue, to discover some trace of my 
lost ones was to turn my steps towards Sicily; but 
perhaps you will smile when I tell you that I 
could not easily resolve to part with my only friends 
the gipsies. I confess that I had a liking for their 
wild life, and I had no means of my own to subsist 
on if I quitted them. What I suffered in reflecting 
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on what I was and on what I might have been, I 
need not tell you; all the natural levity of youth 
could not banish these bitter thoughts." 

Here the narrator paused, and stretched out his 
hand to Beil; his expression was gentle and melan- 
choly. ^^ Could you but know," continued he, " the 
relief it is to me to have found some one at last < to 
whom I can speak without reserve ! But, my friend, 
if I entrust my past life to you, you must bury it in 
your heart, as the grave does its dead, or the sea 
the drowned. Promise me this solemnly, and I will 
continue; but before you do so, believe my assu- 
rance that you have not yet heard the worst parts 
of my life. If you feel that you have the power 
and the strength to preserve silence faithfully on 
the secrets I entrust to you, give me your hand. I 
require no words." . 

Herr Beil grasped his hand with much emotion, 
pressed it fervently, and the baron continued thus: 
" From that time forth I was the wildest of all the 
gipsy band. I must tell you that, hitherto, I had 
not been initiated into many of their mysteries; I 
had earned my livelihood by honest means ; but now, 
in my desperation^ I hinted to the captain that I was 
not disinclined to join in more dangerous exploits. 
His joy on hearing this flattered my vanity, but he 
had cause for it, as though then slender and slight, 
I had the strength of two men, and so far as 
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dexterity and craft could go, I felt that a dozen were 
no match for me. I told him I would have nothing 
to do with petty depredations; I longed to be en- 
gaged in some affair of danger, where spirit and 
courage were required. 

" We travelled on, and a few days afterwards the 
captain took me aside^ and said: ^ If you choose to 
risk a bold stroke, in four-and-twenty hours we may 
both become rich.' I of course joyfully assented. 
^ To-night/ continued he, ^ one of the richest pro- 
prietors in this country is journeying to the capital; 
he will be attended by some servants, but is to have 
a large sum in gold with him. Shall we take any 
of our companions, or shall we two risk the affair 
ourselves?' ' We two alone,' answered I ; and so it 
was settled. Night came, we took the best horses, 
and, well armed, rode forth. Our way led across a 
wide moor; the weather was stormy, the wind swept 
across the barren heath, we could scarcely sit our 
horses. We drew up in a small hollow concealed 
by a thicket. It was about midnight when we 
heard the distant rolling of wheels. It came nearer; 
we saw there were four horses ridden by postilions, 
and two servants on the seat outside. I sprang to 
the leaders and dashed the man from the saddle, 
while the captain stood at the door of the carriage, 
shouting out ^Halt !' Although it instantly stopped, 
shots were fired at the same moment, which, how- 
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ever, we did not reply to. Wliile the captain kept 
guard over the carriage, J slipped from my horse, 
dragged off the other postilion without injuring 
him, and, holding a pistol to his head, forced him 
and his companion to unharness their alarmed horses, 
which galloped off instantly over the moor. Then 
we allowed their riders to follow them. 

" In the mean time the captain had obliged the 
two servants to remain quiet, and F went up to the 
door of the carriage; but I took the precaution^ the 
next moment after showing myself, to spring to one 
side, which was wise, as the determined master of 
the carriage fired at me twice. The balls whistled 
past my head. I then desired him, very seriously, 
to refrain from such attempts, and drew him out of 
the carriage. He was an old man ; and as he was 
lame, and his crutch remained in the carriage, I 
seated him on a stone carefully, having no wish to 
injure him. I was quite cool — -indeed, the en- 
terprise appeared to me free from all risk. Think, 
however, what my sensations were when, on taking 
down one of the carriage lamps, its light fell on his 
face, and in spite of the many years that had 
elapsed, and only having seen him once, I recog- 
nised the stem, withered features of my grand- 
father, whose command had cruelly driven us forth 
from our home ! 

" I left my companion to search in the carriage, 
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and to take possession of the coffer, with the gold 
and papers. I stood beside the old man and thought 
of that night when we had met for the first time. 
We could not part thus. I was resolved that he 
should know me, and learn that destiny sometimes 
exercises strict justice. I slowly drew out a dagger. 
When he saw it he started, but I only held it 
before his eyes, and told him to search back eight 
years in his memory. ^ Remember,' said I, in a 
determined voice, Hhat fatal night when your 
harsh will parted for ever a whole family, forcing 
my father to commit a crime, casting forth my 
mother into shame and misery, robbing your own 
grandchildren of their honourable name and of 
their inheritance, and crushing every hope for the 
future, throwing them into the paths of vice. Yes, 
of vice, I repeat,' said I, ^ for I, who ought to be 
seated beside you in that carriage, your grandson 
and your rightful heir, to defend you. against such 
attempts as this, I now stand before you as a 
common highwayman, and might perhaps become 
your murderer, if fate had given , me a heart like 
yours.' " 

" Horrible ! horrible ! " ejaculated Beil. 

^^ Horrible indeed 1" continued the other. " My 
companion had in the mean time placed the casket 
and the trunks on the ground, and had quickly 
emptied their most valuable contents into a sack he 
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had bioQglit with him for the purpose. ' W^e eliaH 
iierer meet again,' eaidl to the oU man; ^i^ tiiese- 
fixe, joa proceed t^ainst me for this nighl^s deed at 
kw, when I have only taken pert of m j rightfiil 
inheritance — in that case alone, or if joa lerenge- 
fiilly endeavour to plmige me into atiQ deeper 
misery, will I again appear before yon to avenge 
my mothei^B wrongs and my own.' He made 
no answer, but hung down his head. Did he at 
that moment think with remorse of the injury he 
had inflicted on me, or was he only enraged at the 
tense of his utter inability to destroy me on die 
spot? 

^ The horses were laden with the booty. I re- 
phiced my dagger slowly in its sheath, and though 
my companion wished to gallop off as fiist as poe- 
sible, I insisted, to his surprise, that we should ride 
away at a foot's pace, and so we went quietly along, 
to the amazement of the servants, who certainly had 
never before seen such a termination to such a scene. 
We rode on through the night to the ruins of an 
old abbey, well known to the gipsies. There we 
dismounted and examined our plunder. It was im- 
mense, and, equally divided, it formed a complete 
independence for both of us. We shared it amicably ; 
only I claimed all the papers. The captain, who had 
been considerably alarmed at the possible conse^ 
quences of this night's work, was overjoyed when 
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I disclosed to him my relationship to the old man^ 
and assured him he might enjoy^ undisturbed^ what 
we had this night gained. He was sophist enough 
to declare that he did not consider that we had 
committed a robbery, but only shared my rightful 
inheritance due to me by my grandfather. 

" We then parted for ever. He went back to 
his own people. I resolved to leave England, and 
after having realised my property, I sailed for the 
Continent, intending to go straight to Sicily. When 
I reached Paris, I took the wise precaution to cause 
inquiries to be made in Palermo about my family, 
and soon after received sad intelligence. Nothing 
had been heard of my unhappy mother and sister. 
The misfortunes which had befallen us were not 
known there to their full extent. It was reported 
that my father had divorced my mother, on which 
she had left England with all she possessed, and gone 
to Uve in Germany. My steward in Palermo wrote 
that my mother^s relations were only too glad to 
hear nothing of us, and imless important affairs 
required my presence in Sicily, he strongly advised 
me not to return there. 

" Thus my ovna home was closed against me. I 
had no one in whom I could confide, or relate my 
story, or from whom I could expect consolation or 
assistance. How miserable and solitary I felt ! I 
was on the point of taking the same step you once 
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meditated. A spirit held me back also ; but it was 
my own which whispered to me, ^ Will you, in this 
cowardly way, leave the world and your enemies, 
and have no compensation for all you have suffered? 
Conquer fate instead of yielding to it; live as a free 
and independent man, and crush those who have 
striven to crush you.' This voice sounded loudly in 
my heart, and I followed its enticing tones. I was 
rich, and could enjoy life in the great capital I 
quickly learned the tone of good society, and formed 
many intimacies, but I plunged deep into the lowest 
abysses of mankind, and gained not only tools, but 
friends there also. You look astonished; but I tell 
you the simple truth. Often at night, when after 
being at a brilliant soirde I left my carriage, took off 
my rich apparel, put on a ^blouse and false black 
hair, any of the distinguished ladies with whom I 
had been dancing would have bestowed alms on me 
without recognising me. And don't suppose that it 
was against my inclinations to frequent such a low 
grade of society. There men are seen in their natural 
goodness of heart, as well as in their natural wicked- 
ness, without a mask, without disguise ; but you 
must not mix with them as a strange element — ^you 
must become one of them. Then a word, a pressure 
of the hand suffice, and if you make sacrifices for 
them, they devote themselves to you body and soul. 
It was a life of enchantment to me to hover like an 
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invisible spirit in all ranks of society^ high and low.' 
Nothing escaped my vigilance ; no secret police could 
ever discover or accomplish what I did. I saw the 
threads of a thousand intrigues entangled before my 
eyes; I united them when it pleased me to do so, 
and tore them asunder when I chose. The most 
secret mysteries were all open to me. I facilitated 
their course, or checked them, as I thought fit. I was 
lord and master over thousands of slaves." 

" And were you that once, or are you so still?" 
asked the other, in a suppressed voice. 

'' I am so still," answered the narrator, looking up 
proudly. " Yes, I do not deny it, for I have made 
to you an ample confession of my whole life." 

" I see. Forgive me, honoured sir, but my sur- 
prise and my awe are great, while you appear before 
me a mysterious being, sweeping past in darkness 
and thus suddenly coming to light — almost a spectre. 
Yes, a spectre," continued he, with increasing vehe- 
mence, fixing his eyes on the brilliant ones of his 
companion — '' a spectre beyond all doubt, and the 
same who appeared to me by the canal. But I am 
childish," said he, after a pause, forcing a smile ; 
" you are before me in your bodily presence, and that 
phantom was no phantom — ^but you ! " 

" Yes, it was I, my friend," answered the baron 
— "it was I who saved not only your life, but your 
body and soul, and when I say that I rescued you 
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for my own purposes^ it was merdj togain a ficiend, 
who, not engaged in any of my wild actions^ would 
give me disinterested advice^ and to whom I could 
open my inmost heart. Rest assured HoAt I will 
never attempt to drag you into that gloomy sphere^ 
This house and these rooms shall remain aa pure as 
the soul of the child who now sleeps so sweetly 
near us." 

"And this child — ^is he yours?" 

" Oh no/' said the baron, with a melancholy 
smile, " I am not so happy. Listen to me for a iew 
minutes more. My tale will soon be done. At first 
I thought that I could as lightly withdraw from the 
strange life I had began as I could change a dress 
or draw off a glove. I wished to do so, and I left 
Paris to go to Germany, but at the commencement 
of my stay I kept apart from all that I had formerly 
enjoyed. It did not last long. I could not resist 
the temptation of invisibly rewarding, and punish- 
ing, and interfering in the fate of those who inte- 
rested me. The first I could frequently do with 
ease. You will believe me when I say that I never 
derived the smallest profit from any of my con- 
nexions or transactions — never! never! Though 
immense sums were offered to the imknown being, 
riches rolled at my feet, I never had been a spend- 
thrift; what I possessed being wisely managed, in- 
creased instead of diminishing, though I was no 
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niggard in reliefving misery wherever I discovered 

it. I was residing at W y and among other tales 

of scandal which the rich young men whose society 
I frequented related to me, one in particular inte- 
rested me. It was a regular slaye-traffic. It was said 
a mother wished to sell her only daughter for a large 
sum of money; that the daughter loved another, 
and was in despair. That was the very case to ex- 
cite my eager interest. My first idea was to carry 
off the poor creature, to provide for her, and, if 
possible, to unite her to her lover. I resolved, 
therefore, to be introduced to her, and this I ac- 
complished." 

The narrator, at these words, drew a deep breath, 
and as he pushed back his hair his hand trembled. 
" I went thither — I never was at a loss for a pretext 
on similar occasions — I found the girl alone. I 
shuddered, and felt my heart quail within me, for in 
the features of the girl I again found those of the 
child. My rister stood before me ! — my own sister ! 
my Lucie ! who her own mother wished to sell to 
shame. But no, it was not so bad; for I found that 
my mother had been long dead. She had sought 
out her child, and found it in Scotland; they had 
led a miserable life ; my mother had worked day and 
night to support her child ; but all the sad losses she 
had met with, the remembrance of my father, who 
had so cruelly forsaken her, and my death, whidi 
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she believed to be certain, had destroyed her health. 
After her death my poor sister was without a friend 
in the world, when chance made her acquainted 
with^he woman who now called herself her mother, 
who educated her carefully, with a view to being 
one day repaid by my sister herself, with all her 
charms and accomplishments. 

" That I had a stormy interview with this woman 
you can easily conceive. I gave her the sum she 
demanded for my sister, and took the poor creature 
home with me. Tes, poor creature indeed ! but 
though most miserable, still pure and virtuous. 
She had been privately imited to her young lover, 
but he died suddenly from fever a few days after- 
wards. I did my best to establish her claims, but, 
alas ! the marriage proved to be irregular. Thus in 
the eyes of the world my poor sister was dishonoured 
unless I could succeed in concealing an event 
which obliged me to live for long in the deepest 
solitude and concealment with her. The unhappy 
girl became the mother of a child — a boy — why 
should I conceal the fact from you? — the same boy 
who is now under your charge, and whom I am 
sure you will not love less on account of the stain 
on his birth." 

The assurance of Herr Beil that he would per- 
haps love the child more, because he stood alone in 
the world, without any legal claim on a father^s care 
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Bcemed scarcely to be heard by the baron. He held 
hiB hands over his face^ and sat for a long time 
Bbsorbed in thought. When he at last looked up 
.again he sighed deeply, and said, ^^ Believe me, I 
would rather have found my sister's grave than 
Jierself as I found her. I told you how I loved her 
as a child, and, though separated from her, her image 
had been too deeply impressed on my heart ever to 
be forgotten. I saw her in my dreams, lovely, and 
virtuous, and admired. One thing I must confess: 
though I have had many adventures, I never loved, 
for as often as my heart turned to any one, the 
image of my sister arose before me, and eclipsed 
every other. Only once," continued he, with a 
smile, " chance brought me acquainted with a poor 
creature with fair hair and a look of my sister, which 
attracted me towards her. I felt deep emotion in 

looking at her, and if I had met her sooner 

But these are all fancies. I must proceed with my 
story. 

" I travelled with Lucie into Sicily, and there I 
instituted a lawsuit against my grandfather. I 
knew I could gain nothing, but I pursued the suit 
solely with the hope of obtaining a name for my 
sister; and in this I succeeded. She was declared 
entitled to bear the family name of her father. 
The grandson of Lord K was dead and for- 
gotten, I felt I could be more useful to my sister 
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by standing as an invisible protector at her side. If 
we had borne the same name, she might possibly 
have been involved in transactions which I felt it 
to be my most sacred duty to keep out of her sight. 
That I shared my property equally with her, you 
will at once believe. And now I am done, but 
prepared to answer any questions you may wish to 
ask me. Do so without reserve." 

" If I do so," said Beil, hesitating, " it is not 
curiosity which impels me to question you ; but I 
wish to hear if the mother knows where her boy is, 
and if she is allowed to see him ?" 

" I cannot answer you as to the last. My sister 
married, and made what the world calls a brilliant 
alliance; but she lives childless with her old hus- 
band, and her whole heart is with her boy." 

^^ And what am I to do if she makes an attempt 
to see the child? You told me others were also 
seeking him." 

" You are quite right to be cautious. If a lady, 
therefore, asks to see the boy, you must inquire if 
she has resided long in this city ; if the answer 
is that she has just returned from England, then 
you may safely give the child into her arms. But 
it is now time that I should retire," said the baron, 
rising; " I can say with Mephistopheles, my horses 
shiver, the morning dawns. You have dreamed a 
wild, fantastic dream with me. Adieu, my friend. 
Remember, I am always at your service. Demand 
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what you will, I will get it for you. Farewell. I will 
soqn visit ypu again ; if you hstve anything urgent 
to tell me, you know where to find me." He then 
shook hands cordially with Herr Beil, and left the 
house. 

The other went to the window, and looked after 
the baron, who went along erect and quickly till he 
disappeared round the nearest comer. 

Morning was dawning — a dismal, cold winter 
morning; the wind chased grey clouds along the 
sky, which, flying over the city, scattered down 
occasional flakes of snow. The weathercocks flew 
round, creaking ; a frosty mist lay heavy ou the 
distant houses; and, on a fountain opposite the 
house, some icicles were hanging. Out of doors 
the weather was miserable ; but within, the stove 
made the room warm and comfortable. Herr Beil 
extinguished the candle, for its flame was over- 
powered by the dawning light of day. He then 
passed his hand across his eyes, and felt as if he 
had really dreamt a wild dream, or as if he had read 
a fantastic romance during the night — a tale of rob- 
bers, such as are often to be met with. He sank 
into a reverie, and rejoiced when he was startled 
out of it by a child's clear voice calling : 

" Herr Beil, I am awake, and wish to rise." 
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